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Cargo Carried by American-F lag Vessels Comprised 48%, Against 54% in 1947 


U.S. Foreign Water-Borne Commerce: 


A Review of 1948 


port tonnage in 1948, also showed a de- 


to 36 percent in 1947 and 32 percent in 




























































E cline in the percent carried on Ameri- 1948, while imports on tanker vessels 
J. Eowarp Ey can-flag vessels from 40 percent in 1946 remained at a level of about 75 to 76 
: ms ss percent throughout the 3-year period. 
CHIEF, FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION, Paste A.—Percent of Cargo Tonnage Car- 
Bldg. sus ‘ij ‘ican-F ‘essels i 7 
8 BUREAU OF THE ENSUS, ric d on American I lag \ essels in the Amount of Export and Import 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE United States Export and Import Trade, : 3 
rst St. / by Year 1946-48 and by Month During Trade by Foreign-Trade Areas 
an 1948 : 
; , THE DECLINE in tonnage of vessel im- 
— NATHAN HaABis Percent of cargo tonnage carried on ports and exports in 1948, principally re- 
nm a i i alll Ammertean-Gng Vesees _ flecting the decline in exports of coal, 
FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS Year and month Dev. | Deve occurred almost exclusively in the trade 
oii otal | cargo | cargo | Tank: | Tank- with Europe. As shown in table B, the 
‘ trade ports | ports | Ports | ports Caribbean trade, which represents about 
20 Ave. | | NITED STATES exports and im- a quarter of the total, showed practically 
' ii seneid in 2008 staal otis 1046 60 61 56 10 76 no change in tonnage between 1947 and 
—a ~ 164,000,000 long tons in 1947 to is 4 47 32) jj «1948. European trade areas (including 
Okla, 2 sept : Abs January 56 58 57 14 79 the Bayonne-Hamburg Range; Azores, 
hird S 139,000,000 long tons in 1948 but were February 5 52 59 25 v5 : 
a till well above the total of 122,000,000 April. S| si ol 3) 2. 
S fell ¢ ? > é , : pri 53 48 56 25 7 ; 3 NP . 
yam Sa. long tons for 1946—which figure in turn a ~ ~ - 73 United Kingdom and Eire; and Baltic, 
RielrBaw Tule = Scandinavia, and Iceland ports), which 
3 exceeded the 1935-39 prewar tonnage by uly 4 36 14 38 72 
mnth St. ‘ ; ne August 42 34 41 37 74 accounted for about 30 percent of the 
more than one-third. September 43 34 40 28 80 : 
The decline in tonnage in 1948 was October 1] 32 38 23 77 total trade in 1948, all showed substan- 
on accounted for almost ntirely by the See: te 21 al is <6 30 tial decreases. Trade with the remain- 
ccou S é S e "ely y © ” , P . P : 
; ing areas, including South America and 
r . cli 4 2: S € 2X s 
meade ong ve er oe ag o _ Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, the Far East, showed relatively small 
oun 9 trafic “eek Alene hea potion Borne Trade by Trade Area, | uc* Foren Watery changes in tonnage. (See chart 2.) 
eon . - . ». 
The traffic through Pacific-coast ports 
I 
matt Oh, also declined, partly as a result of the CHART |. PERCENT OF CARGO TONNAGE CARRIED ON AMERICAN FLAG VESSELS IN THE UNITED STATES 
ie EXPORT AND IMPORT TRADE, JULY 1986 - FEBRUARY 1949 
- west-coast maritime strike, while Gulf PERCENT 
cond St. : PERCENT 
ports showed relatively less loss, in con- 90 99 
a ~. sequence of continued heavy exports of | 
grains and flour. TaRSES. eMeRTS = 
arket St. The changes in over-all foreign-trade ” t 7 - ~? . 2 
Utah tonnage in 1948 were accompanied by a ‘ities, Fs X ped \~r =~ fe ati i / 
apc, decrease in the percentage of cargo car- ” a Ven; r ° wV \ 10 
vey ried by American-flag vessels frem 54 | — 
percent in 1947 to 48 percent in 1948— ; Cat CARED HPSRTS | 
Bull St. compared with 60 percent in the first 6 aU i | e 
postwar year 1946. a Vera, TEMES Seem, 
‘iret Ave. . * ae pom. *. 
* ~. a 
. ‘ . . 5 
tion Proportion of Cargo Carried on ; | 7 
American-Flag Vessels meee’ wer esaee ements AY a. 
| = 
a0 ,¥ * Ar \ we * ay *0 
AS SHOWN in table A and chart 1, the a¥ i WN f wan Ale 
as greatest decline in the percent of cargo f ‘i \ ‘ ie | Vv 
~~ carried on American-flag vessels oc- 0 ht ee rf ae : 
», D. ©. curred in exports on dry-cargo vessels, 7 XN ) \ / 
. TANKER EXPORTS Sey ince w 
where the figure was 40 percent in 1948 N 20 
P - Z 20 
In comparison with 51 percent in 1947 \ 7 
and 61 percent in 1946. Imports on dry- Y 
cargo vessels showed relatively less de- 10 
cline, from 56 percent in 1946 to 54 per- 
cent in 1947 and 47 percent in 1948. \ a oar ee ee ee ay Sie es oe ee ey jo 
Exports on tanker vessels, which rep- ee ee ee en a ee ne 
resented only 14 perceni of the total ex- a _ vee A 
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CHART 2. TOTAL EXPORT-IMPORT TONNAGE CARRIED ON 
AMERICAN FLAG AND FOREIGN FLAG VESSELS IN 
THE TRADE WITH TEN LEADING TRADE AREAS 
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Most of the changes in United States 
export and import tonnage to and from 
various trade areas occurred in export 
and import shipments on dry-cargo ves- 
sels. Imports on dry-cargo vessels in- 
creased from 29,000,000 long tons in 1947 
to 33,000,000 long tons in 1948. A large 
proportion of this increase came from 
European areas, the imports from the 
Azores, Mediterranean, and Black Sea 
area increasing from 900,000 long tons 
to 2,000,000 long tons, and imports from 
the Bayonne-Hamburg Range increas- 
ing from 200,000 to 900,000 long tons. 

Other large increases occurred in im- 
ports from the East Coast of South Amer- 
ica, from 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 long tons, 
and the West Coast of South America, 
from 3,100,000 to 4,300,000 long tons. 

Changes in export shipments on dry- 
cargo vessels, as shown in table C, paral- 
leled the changes in the total export and 
import figures shown in table B, substan- 
tial decreases being shown for dry-cargo 
exports to European trade areas, with 
relatively small changes taking place 
with respect to other areas. 
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Percentage of Dry-Cargo Shipments 
Carried on American-Flag Ves- 
sels to and From Various Foreign- 
Trade Areas 


TABLE C also shows that most of the 
decline in the percentage of dry-cargo 
TABLE B. 

Leading Trade 


[Shipping we 


United States Exports and Imports Combined, 
Areas: 1948 and 1947 


ight in thous 


exports carried on American-flag ves- 
sels, from 51 percent in 1947 to 40 per- 
cent in 1948, occurred in the European 
trade areas. For the Bayonne-Ham- 
burg Range there was a decline from 65 
to 50 percent from 1947 to 1948; in the 
Azores, Mediterranean, and Black Sea 
area the decline was from 58 to 51 per- 
cent; in the Baltic and Scandinavian 
area from 46 to 20 percent; and in the 
United Kingdom and Eire area from 37 
to 29 percent. Substantial declines also 
occurred in the South American trade, 
the East Coast trade showing a decline 
from 49 ta 31 percent in the percent of 
dry-cargo export tonnage carried by 
American-flag vessels, and the West 
Coast of South America registering a 
decline from 70 to 59 percent. A sub- 
stantial decline from 59 to 42 percent 
was also recorded for the India-Persian 
Gulf trade area. Smaller declines were 
registered in the Great Lakes trade (from 
33 to 29 percent) and for Caribbean 
trade (from 69 to 61 percent). 

In the dry-cargo import tonnage, as 
shown in table C, the largest declines 
contributing to the over-all decrease 
from 54 to 47 percent carried on Ameri- 
can-flag vessels occurred in the Carib- 
bean trade where the percentage for 
American-flag vessels declined from 69 
to 50 percent. Dry-cargo imports from 
most other trade areas showed a decline 
in the participation of American-flag 
vessels, with the exception of the Great 
Lakes trade and trade with the United 
Kingdom and Eire, which showed small 
increases in American-flag-vessel par- 
ticipation. 


Exports by Vessel to ECA Countries 


IN 1948, TOTAL EXPORTS on dry- 
cargo and tanker vessels to ECA coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia—including 
those exports made under the ECA pro- 
gram as well as other exports—totaled 
32,900,000 long tons as against 60,000,- 


by Vessel To and From 10 


inds of long ton 


1948 1047 
rrade ar 5. a 
Shipping | Percent of Shipping Percent of ; . 
weight total trade weight il trad 
Total 139. 043 100 163. 736 1K l 
Total ocean-borne (excluding Great Lakes Can- 
ada). 113, 435 8 142, 05 87 20 

Caribbean 35, 438 2 5, 29 22 
Great Lakes Canada . 25, 607 Is 21, 681 13 18 
Bayonne-Hamburg Range 17, 688 13 27, 006 lt 35 
Azores, Mediterranean, and Black Sea = 2 11, O85 9 17, 388 ll $l 
East Coast South America 6, 104 ' 7, 755 5 21 
India, Persian Gulf, and Red Sea 5, 962 4 s, BRS 2 66 
Atlantic Canada and Newfoundland $29 i 7, 166 H 24 
West Coast South America . , 160 4 4, 270 3 21 
Baltic, Scandinavia, Iceland, and Greenland ry 650 ; 11, 526 7 60 
United Kingdom and Eire. 4,470 3 9, 654 6 4 
Other trade areas ve 16, 550 13 18, 412 ll 10 

*Less than 0.5 percent. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Reports FT 973, United States Foreign Water- 
Borne Trade by Trade Area. 

Note.—Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of the rounded 


amounts 
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TasLeE C.—United States Exports and Imports on Dry-Cargo Vessels, Showing the Percent 
Carried on American-Flag Vessels and the Percent of Increase or Decrease, 1948 and 
1947 

[Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 


Dry-cargo exports Dry-cargo imports 


1948 | 1947 1948 1947 

Trade area - Per- |— fa “ irae 4 Pees ey —_ 

we cent wae lias cent ie 

Ship- — of Ship- —_ | Ship- kn of Ship- | : a 

ping | change! ping | ping change| ping | (‘ 
weight | Amer- | weight | Amer- weight Amer- weight | A™er 
, | ican | 1 ean | ican + | ican 
‘ | 
rotal 67, 703 40 —31 | 97,637 51 | 32, 732 47 +14 | 28, 655 | 54 
Total ocean-borne (ex 47, 504 45 —4] | 80,791 | 55 | 29,689 | 5D +17 | 25, 350 | 59 
cluding Great Lakes | } 
Canada } 
Caribbean 4,049 61 —15 4,773 69 6, 992 5O —8 7, 631 69 
Great Lakes Canada 20, 199 29 +20) 16, 846 33 3, 043 16 NS 3, 305 | 14 
Bayonne-Hamburg Range 15, 790 SO —38 | 25, 436 65 S57 1) 314 207 | 43 
Azores, Mediterranean, and 9, 728 51 39 | 16,016 58 1, 061 41 +118 SYS | 50 
Black Sea 

East Coast South America 3, él 31 — 36 5, 805 49 2,619 54 +25 1, 621 62 

India, Persian Gulf, and Red 1, 998 42 —-9g 2, 200 59 1,018 52 —19 1, 252 
Sea 

Atlantic Canada and New- 1, 432 4 58 3, 372 7 3, 539 16 +24 2, 848 30 
foundland 

West Coast South America ROS 5g — 26 1, O87 70 4, 288 SA 43s 3,114 87 

Baltic, Seandinavia, Iceland, 1, 633 20 SO 8, 197 15 2, 377 28 3 2, 300 42 
ind Greenland 

United Kingdom and Eire 1, 791 29 68 5, 549 37 452 36 5 {86 32 

Other trade areas 6, 561 43 21 8, 357 51 6, 176 58 +-24 4,993 a6 


SouRCE: Bu 
Trade by Trad ‘ ; 

Notl lotals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of the rounded 
amount 


reau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Reports FT 973, United States Foreign Water-Borne 


€ Are 


000 long tons in 1947. This accounted 
for 58 percent in 1948 and 65 percent in 
1947 of the total U. S. ocean-borne ves- 
sel exports on dry-cargo and tanker ves- 


vessels and that it was the increase in 
coal tonnage in 1947 that mainly ac- 
counted for the substantial increase in 
over-all shipping weight in that year, 
sels. Most of the decline in tonnage of and the decline in coal tonnage that 
exports to ECA countries from 1947 to accounted for most of the decrease in 
1948 resulted from the decrease in ex- 1948. 
ports of coal. During the 3-year period, changes in 
As shown in table D, American-flag the volume of exports of grain and flour, 
vessels carried 43 percent of the total while high percentagewise (at least in 
export cargoes to ECA countries, ex- the case of flour), contributed only 
cluding dependencies, in 1948 in com- 
parison with 54 percent in 1947. The 
shift from American- to foreign-flag 
vessels was pronounced for both dry- 
cargo and tanker vessels—tanker vessels 
showing a reduction from 27 percent to 
15 percent, American-flag and dry- 
cargo vessels a decline from 57 percent to 
47 percent. Of the exports on dry-cargo 
vessels, 70 percent represented bulk dry- 
cargo shipments (of which coal was the 
most important commodity), and 30 per- 
cent represented liner cargo. For bulk 
dry-cargo shipments American-flag par- 
ticipation dropped from 59 percent in 
1947 to 46 percent in 1948, whereas for 
liner cargo the reduction was only from 
52 percent to 48 percent. 


e. 
~ 


_ 
OR 


Commodity Composition of Dry- 
Cargo Export Shipments 


THE IMPORTANT ROLE played by 
dry-cargo exports of coal in the changes 
between 1947 and 1948 in the over-all 
vessel-cargo picture is indicated in ta- 
ble E. This table, which excludes Great 
Lakes traffic, shows that in each of the 
years 1946, 1947, and 1948 the coal ton- 
nage represented something like half of 
the ocean-borne exports on dry-cargo 
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Slightly to variations in the over-all ton- 
nage. Part of the increase from 1946 
to 1947 followed by the decrease in 1948 
was caused by changes in the tonnage of 
shipments of commodities other than 
coal, grain, and flour. 


Volume of Trade Through United 
States Coastal Areas 


THE DECREASE in the export tonnage 
from 1947 to 1948 resulted in decreased 
tonnage for Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coastal areas, partly counterbalanced by 
a slight increase in tonnage for Great 
Lakes ports. Atlantic ports showed a 
decline of 44 percent in export tonnage, 
Pacific ports 33 percent, and Gulf 24 
percent, while Great Lakes showed an 
increase of 8 percent. The increase in 
import tonnage from 1947 to 1948 acted 
to increase the tonnage of all coastal 
areas except Great Lakes. Atlantic ports 
gained 14 percent mainly as a result of 
increased shipments from Europe and 
South America, Gulf 27 percent, Pacific 
20 percent—with the Great Lakes ports 
showing a decline of 6 percent. These 
changes in the participation of each 
United States coastal area in the export 
and import tonnage are shown in chart 3 
and table F. 


Dollar Value of Trade Through 
United States Coastal Areas 


IN TERMS of dollar value there is a de- 
cline in vessel exports and imports of 
only 9 percent between 1947 and 1948, 
in comparison with the decline of 15 per- 








cent in tonnage. 
primarily the decline in the ‘low-value 


This again reflects 


but high-tonnage” coal export ship- 
ments. For exports alone the decline in 
doliar value was 20 percent, with the 
Atlantic Coast showing a decline of 25 
percent and the Pacific Coast 33 percent, 
whereas the Gulf Coast showed an in- 
crease of 1 percent and the Great Lakes 
an increase of 22 percent. 

For imports the dollar value increased 
19 percent in comparison with the pre- 
viously described increase of 14 percent 
in tonnage; the Atlantic ports showed an 
increase of 19 percent in the dollar value 
of imports, Gulf of 25 percent, Pacific 
of 10 percent, and Great Lakes of 45 per- 
cent. Changes in the dollar value of 
foreign trade through each of the United 
States coastal areas are shown in table G. 


Tonnage of Trade Through Indi- 
vidual United States Ports 


AS SHOWN in table H, the decrease in 
export tonnage, among the principal 
U. S. ports, was greatest in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Mobile from 1947 to 
1948. The smallest decline among the 
leading ocean ports was shown in Gal- 
veston, Houston, and New Orleans. 
Toledo, a Great Lakes port, showed an 
increase of 5 percent. 

The increase in import tonnage re- 
sulted in nearly all of the leading ports 
showing a substantial increase in ton- 
nage. New Orleans and Norfolk showed 
slight decreases and Toledo no change 
at all. 


Dollar Value of Trade Through 
Individual United States Ports 


IN TERMS of dollar value as shown in 
table I, the percentage declines in export 
shipments through the leading United 
States ports were not so great. Galves- 
ton and Houston actually showed in- 
creases in the dollar value of exports, as 
did Toledo, a Great Lakes port. New 
Orleans showed only a 6 percent de- 
crease. The greatest declines were in 
Baltimore with 35 percent, Newport 
News 33 percent, and Philadelphia and 
Mobile—each 31 percent. 

The increase in import traffic resulted 
in all of the leading ports showing an 
increase in dollar value of imports. The 
greatest increase was in Galveston, which 
showed an 84 percent increase in the 
dollar value, Mobile with a 55 percent 
increase, and Houston 40 percent. 


Shipments on Army- and Navy- 
Operated Vessels 


ALL OF THE FIGURES previously 
quoted omit export shipments by the 
United States Army and Navy for their 
own use abroad. In addition, the figures 
quoted exclude all shipments on Army- 
or Navy-operated vessels by the Army 
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TABLE D.—Shipping Weight of United States Exports on Dry-Cargo and Tanker Vessels 
{merican-Flag Vessels, 1948 and 


to ECA Countries, 


1947 


All vessels 
i948 104 
Country of destination 
Per- 
g S , 
hip nent Ship 
pin A mer- z 
weight) “>. weight 
ican 
Total ECA coun- 
tries (excludes de- 
pendent areas 2, 92 $3 60,04 
ECA countries in 
Europe 31, 945 42 58, 567 
France 11, 534 60 (16, 662 
France, Bayonne- 
Hamburg 10, 262 60 
France, Mediterra- 
nean 1,272 6 
Italy (including Triest« 6, 188 17 10, 42 
Italy 6, 182 17 2 
Trieste th 92 2 
United Kingdom 3, 527 21 | 7,653 
Netherlands 2, 187 20 4, 100 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 2, 038 506 «6, 232 
Germany 1,978 17 1,0 
Sweden 1, 170 1) 920) 
Switzerland SS 20) | 1,284 
Greece SU} si) H6u 
Portugal 61S 7 | 1,174 
Norway 129 2 5 
Denmark and Faros¢ 
Island ) 8 | 2.602 
Ireland (Eire s 5) 1,117 
Iceland 2 2 Us 
Austria s Is 
ECA countries in 
Asia isi) ! 17% 
Chin St { ) 
Turkey 12 t 7 
Less than 50,000 pound rh nw 
SOURCE: Special tabulation pre I e | 
Note.— Totals represent the inround 


Total 


Coal 

Grain 

Flour 

All other commodities 


SouRcE: Bureau of 


TABLE F. 


T ype of vessel and 
coastal area 


Total 


Dry-cargo 
Tanker 
Atlantic 
Dry-cargo 
Tanker 
Gulf 
Dry-cargo 
Tanker 
Pacific 
Dry-cargo 
Tanker 
Great Lakes 
Dry-cargo 


Tanker 


Showing the 


Ocean-Borne 


the Census 


=} 


_ Fore 


[Thousands of long tons] 


Per- 
cent 
A mer- 
an 


we 


1048 
Per 
Ss} 
rs cent 
” ai 
weight Amer 
ican 
28. 15 17 
8, 114 it) 
10, YO2 ‘ 
9, 712 2 
1, 180 yt 
6,174 17 
6, 168 17 
6 a2 
1, 487 s2 
2,071 os 
1,812 uy 
1,93 17 
a | ~ 
787 20) 
7453 , 
88 . 
140 4) 
“) a 
1s 15 
mat) s 
| hs 
sO] is 
2 ) 
a 
1104 
st ba 
her 
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CHART 3. SHIPPING WEIGHT AND VALUE OF UNITED STATES WATER-BORNE 
FOREIGN TRADE BY UNITED STATES COASTAL AREA 


1946, 1947, 1948 
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and Navy under special-aid programs 
such as the Army Civilian Supply Pro- 
gram, Greek-Turkish Aid Program, and 
the like. The shipping weight of such 
special-aid-program shipments on Army- 
and Navy-operated vessels totaled 8,- 
400,000 long tons in 1948, of which 2,900,- 
000 long tons moved out of Atlantic 
coastal ports, 3,700,000 long tons out of 
Gulf ports, and 1,800,000 long tons out 
of Pacific ports. During 1948 the follow- 
ing ports handled the largest amounts 
of export shipments on Army- and Navy- 
operated vessels: New York, 1,700,000 
long tons; New Orleans, 1,600,000 long 
tons; and Galveston, 1,100,000. Ship- 
ments on Army- and Navy-operated 
vessels under the Army Civilian Sup- 
ply Program, Greek-Turkish Aid Pro- 
gram, and others were made prin- 
cipally to Germany, Austria, Greece, 
Turkey, Japan, and Korea and consisted 
in the main of grains, flour, fruits and 
vegetables, fertilizer, and coal. The total 
dollar value of shipments on Army- and 
Navy-operated vessels during 1948 was 
$1,129,300.000 
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Value of Foreign Water-Borne Trade of the United States, by Type of Vessel 
and Coastal Area, 1948 and 1947 
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1948 1947 | Chang 1948 1947 | Chane 1948 1947 | Charge 
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766.0 » 610.7 +-f) 2, 126 > 100.2 + ] 639.9 10.5 25 

> 502.7 2 395.9 4 1, 9038. 6 1, 907.6 599. 1 {88.3 +-23 
263. 2 214. 6 2 223.0 192. 5 +16 12 22. 1 +82 
1,088.6 1,359.1 x) 639.3 950. 4 33 149.3 408.7 10 
1,013.3 | 1, 284. ¢ 21 57. 2 881.9 36) 446.1 4)2. 7 +11 
75.3 74.1 +2 72. 1 68. 2 +-6 3.2 5.9 — 46 
446, 2 270.8 $9” 252. 4 206. 1 +-22 93.8 64.7 +-45 
312.8 242.7 +20) 220. 4 178. 2 +24 92.4 64.5 +43 
34 28. 1 19 32.0 27.9 +15 1.3 2 +550 
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iu of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Report FT-972, United States Foreign Water- 
United States Port, 1948 
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The data here shown were compiled from Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, A 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- Kenya and Uganda, Malaya, Mexico, New Zea- Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Gol 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, land, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- om 
values originally reported in foreign cur- Pakistan, Philippines, Siam, Sierra Leone, ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United Nos 
rencies were converted to United States dol- Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Union of States represent general imports; those for Sier 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the South Africa, United Kingdom, and the Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Tar 
respective periods. In the case of certain United States include reexrports; those for Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Tu 
countries (indicated in the table with an Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bul- Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Uni 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par garia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, om 
value exchange rates announced by the In- mark, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Nether- Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, imports for con- ; 
ternational Monetary Fund. lands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- sumption. 
Export figures for Argentina, Australia, land, Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, domestic All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- North / 
Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Gold Coast, Hong merchandise only. inary and subject to revision Car 
Cos 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS Cut 
Dor 
Gus 
1948 1949 Annual # Hai 
—E — Hor 
4 , Me) 
Country Janv- ee - a 7 Nic 
April May June ary July august “©PYM- | October | “OVEM- | VeceM= | January, ~COM™ | March 947 1948 2 Pan 
) - ber ber ber ary : 
June ? Els 
_ Sa LA Uni 
South A 
EXPORTS Arg 
Boli 
North America Bra: 
Canada ! 212.3 282.3 234 1,401.1 250.9 224.1 283. 0 07.0 203.9 316.4 237.0 205. 0 216.8] 2.774.9 O75. 4 Chil 
Costa Rica 1.6 3.9 2.8 18.9 2.6 2.4 1.2 1.8 2.0 2.7 25.3 1.6 Cok 
Cuba 2 74.1 79.8 53.7 397.5 76. ¢ 74.2 14.0 $3.2 38. 2 36.0 746. ¢ 709.9 Ecu 
Dominican Republic 9.4 8.8 8.4 50. 2 8.4 4.3 6 1.9 3.9 5. 2 1.0 1.4 12.1 83. 2 82.3 Par 
Guatemala 4 6.2 4.7 4.8 31.0 52. ( A). 2 Pert 
Haiti 3.5 3.6 3.6) 18.1 2.3 1.7 1.4 1 2.3 2.9 1 l 0.9 Uru 
Honduras? 2.1 1.6 2.0 17 619 Ven 
Mexico 4 37.5 50.6 40.3 261.1 4.1 36.9 4.7 15.4 7.6 8, 13.4 § q $43.1 178.2 Europe 
Nicaragua s 22 3.7 2.9 15.0 6 1.0 1. 9 Aus! 
Panama, Republic of 4 r 9 g 5.¢ 6 9 9 s 6 1.0 6 6 8.3 10.4 Belg 
El Salvador 4.1 3.9 2.0 35.3 1.1 8 1.1 7 0 4.4 9.6 10.1 15 Buls 
United States 7 1,120.5 1,102.1 1,014.6] 6,553.7] 1,019.4 990, 2 92 1,021.4 820.4 1,284.6 1,086 1,029.4 1,152 440.3 12,615,1 C20 
South America Den 
Argentina ?__ 160.9 27.5 132.1 1, 639.4 Finl 
Brazil 2 88.9 98.8 95.7 84. 2 120. 0 130.8 115 102.0 94.5 73.6 71.3 71.5) 1,145.8 1,173.8 Frar 
Chile 4 26.3 34.7 31.3 17.9 20.3 0.4 32 33.7 32.9 2A. 2 16.9 6. 2 280. 0 390.9 te 
Colombia ? $12.9 28.3, 326.8 25. 8 14.3 22.9 27.1 28.4 3. 31.4 254.4 291.6 Gree 
Ecuador ____ §3.3 §2.3 1.6) 2.1 4.2 i) 1.8 $2.7 15.9 Hun 
Paraguay 21.3 Icela 
|) 11.3 14.1 14. 2 75.4 11.2 17.7 l 13.2 15.6 14.9 154.3 162.4 Irela 
Uruguay ? 25.0 16.9 22.1 103.4 13 9.9 11.0 %.9 9.9 22.5 162. 5 171.0 Italy 
Venezuela 643, 2 Tae) 
Net} 
Europe: Nort 
Austria °. 14.5 16.4 16.1 80.5 17.4 15.9 17.2 19, 1 21.9 25.2 22.3 2 8.7 84,2 198. 4 Port 
Belgium-—Luxembourg* 148.3 129.9 147.4 816.7 129. 2 130 145.9 153.1 146.8 164.4 140.1 153. 4 173.71 1,405.7 1, 688, 9 Spai 
Bulgaria 6.9 7.3 86. 1 Swee 
Czechoslovakia ''* 60.3 67.7 64. 6) 344. 6 61.8 50.9 62.3 70.0 67.4 95, 2 49.7 61.0 71.2 72.1 3.0 Swit 
Denmark* 41.4 42.4 41.9 270. 2 47.4 42.4 45.3 57.9 52.1 53.6 52 50.1 7. 182.6 569. 0 Turk 
Finland _- 33.1 27.4 38. 5 164.3 47.0 40.0 44.0 42.1 40.8 10.0 23.1 27.2 28.7 34.6 418.1 Unit 
Sa --> pete 
France a 2169.3 2167.4 12200.4] 12 969.0) 2321.5 191.1 198. 5 167.1 199.9 212.3 244. ¢ 237 1, 787.7 1, 980 sla 
Germany (Bizonal 440.9 4 36.5 4447.2) 4225.7 448.9 63.0 57.0 159 461.0 ‘77.6 70.8 TRS 4592.0 Burr 
Greece ‘ 27.4 6.8 Ceyl 
Hungary -- 10.4 10.5 12.5 67.0 9.7 8 9.8 17.0 21.0 28 91.5 RR ] 163. 4 Chin 
Iceland * 7 5.8 5.5 6.7 30.6 6.0 4 5.8 6.6 16 | , 8 , 6 » 4 14.7 60.8 Fren 
Ireland '5 13.2 13.9 13.1 81.9 14.7 15.1 17.8 20.0 21.2 20.9 15.5 17.4 20. 4 159. 2 191.6 Hong 
Italy mn 87.1 79. 1 81.3 441.8 95.3 97.4 86. 6 102.0 121.2 124.6 94.5 90.4 100.5 606. 4 1, 068. 7 Indin 
Netherlands !” = 76.7 83.9 90. 5 444.0 78.9 9.4 87.4 116.0 99.4 101.0 119.8 93.9 92.4 700.8 1, 006. 5 Paki: 
Norway* 36.9 36.5 36.5 204. 5 29.0 30,1 39.1 16 8 37.5 2 34 () 14.8 16.0 265.0 415.0 Indo 
Portugal 16.9 12.1 9.6 81.0) 18.0 13.1 15.1 15.4 14.2 20.0 5.8 8.5 9.9 173.1 176.8 Iran 
Spain 36.0 31.3 26. 9 176. 0) 30. 5 27.0 23. 4 27.3 32.3 38.7 13.8 9.6 206. 5 555.3 Iraq 
Sweden__... 89. 2 95.4 98. 5 491.4 88.1 R5, f 98. 6 105.6 113.5 116.5 92.8 71.2 80) 894.2 1, 106.0 Japar 
Switzerland 67.5 62.6 67.5 372. 0) 65 59.1 67.6 76.3 74.8 87.1 5S. 8 62.7 67.8 763.3 802 Kore 
Turkey 14.3 13.3 9 72.6 7.0 8. 17.5 26 36. 2 28.5 20.9 14.5 223.3 196. 7 Mala 
United Kingdom 530. 7 546.3 559.6] 3,123.0 612.0 542.7 549.2 5R6. 2 613.6 613.1 662, 2 584.7 668. 4 $28.2 6,640.9 Pales 
Asia: Phili 
ae staat eines 98. 4 14.3 12.3 5. 2 5.4 6.7 Siam 
Ceylon !9_____._. 23.1 25.4 22. 8) 150. 4 31.2 21.3 21.9 28. 2 25.9 26.3 27.0 268 305.1 c Syria 
China !5 20___ be 16.8 27.5 9.5 99. 7 11.8 14.1 21.1 17.0 2.5 11.9 230. 65 170.4 Joeania 
French Indochina. : 4.0 8.4 6.8 39.0 10.8 9.0 10.8 7.6 7.7 11.8 10.6 56.2 93. 2 Austr 
Hong Kong #! *___. 34. 8} 33.5 26. 7 175.8 34. 2 31.2 37.4 37.8 35. 7 46.5 43. 3 34.1 14.6 306. 5 398. 7 New 
India 22___. i : 116.5 95. 0 111.0 650. 4 117.1 102. 0 106. 2 98. 0 111.9 106. 2 105.9 108. 0 97.1 61.9 291, 263.5 Frene 
See footnotes at end of table. See fi 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUN TRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 




















1948 1949 Annual * 
Country Janu- . = | a | 
April May | June ary- July August | — October | Novem- } Decem- | January} Febru- | March 1947 | 19487 
June » er ber | ber | y 
| } | | | 
| | | | 
Exports—Continued 
| | 
Asia—C ontinued | 
Pakistan %4 343.6 325.1 $21.4] 3171.0) *315.1 3 20.6 315.7 35.7 UG... Peek: ome De ai he: ee ae 
Indonesia % 27__. 27.3 30.0 36. 3 162. 5 41.6 36.9 45.6 36. 2 40.1 33. 7| 40.7 39.4 39. 2) 128. 8) 395. 2 
Iran 28 y eee - : re scensusnese Pouce | PRED Bae ABER 2979, 7| 2 72.1 
Iraq ® 33.0 31.2 31.3 314.0 31.8 31.6 31.0 3 2.0} 35.0 37.9)... . i 3 59.5 3 33.4 
Japan 12.0 17.8 14.5 77.5 24.5 24.2 2.1 32. 7| 27.0 46. 9) .-. Z raed 173. 6 258. 6 
Korea - - —— . « ° ° ° lose . ad 1 2 5. 0) 8.9 
Malaya * 63.3 69.0 67.4 379.0 75.0 78.1 81.7 68.7 73. 2! 55.0 71.9 73.3 61.0 608. 8 810.6 
Palestine... . “ . ‘ a | SO Brent LS sir 32 84. 5) _- mee 
Philippines, Republic of 2! 31.2 19.6 27.7 174. 5 33. 7 21.9 19.6 23.7 25.3 26. 0) --- ~ Be Age 265. 5 324.9 
Siam % . 102. 6] --- ‘ - . ee ae 5, ae oer 95. 3} -- a 
Syria-Lebanon . “ -< ‘ , ar = " od pwenaks 37. 9} - - wos 
Oceania: 
Australia '5 * 128.9 131.0 143.5 793. 7 171.6 109. 0 113.1 135. 8 161.4 167.9 128.7 173.1 156.3} 6995.8 1, 309. 6 
New Zealand ™ 43.2 56.9 50.3 205.1 41.0 78.3 27.3 29. 2 34. 6} --- ‘o me ‘ 417.1 518.1 
French Oceania . 5 e - 4 ‘ r- _ ciale A > oe ed 
Africa 
Algeria " 5 : . ; . - = —— acm ee 297.2 —_ 
Egypt ® 47.3 68. 2 57.4 296. 1 42.1 53.8 43.3 35.4 53.7 ey | ae j ree * 371.3 591.4 
French Morocco* ‘ " * : E weg ‘ niece 153. 7)|.- an 
French West Africa* a ° . ‘a ‘ * e rae id-iekcaie 107.1 
Gold Coast ™ 14.1 9.2 = / 83.7 126. 6 
Kenya and Uganda ® _. 12.2 14.4 14.0 73. 1 11.9 12.0 12.0 7.4 10. 2 11.4)... vadenan 107.5 138. 0 
Nigeria ™ 20. 2 13.4 7.7 82.4 9.0 13.1 EL. Plane és ‘ fs a anaes 154. 6 ms 
Northern Rhodesia . : * 57.6) <i 7.9 6.5 9.5 s ee ; : 86.1 114.7 
Sierra Leone ™ bs) 1.0 . : 11.3 aaiiais 
Southern Rhodesia ™ 7.4 11.6 11.3 50. 0 13.5 13.4 12. 1 10.0 10.8 7. 8|_-. e 95. 3 117.6 
Tangavika 5.2 s a . = ‘ . - eg ts 46.8 eauien 
Tunisia* o : ‘ ‘ nheitaaine aera 52.1 A 
Union of South Africa : 43.1 40.5 44.4 48.9 59. 9} __. . ‘ ceili 410.3 545, 2 
Zanzibar - = 8 5 5 1 ‘ . itenincd 7 wiemees 5.9 a 
Nyasaland % ‘ 1.7 8.7 2.6 1.6 1.3 2.0 1.5 ‘Pisces ‘i 12.4 18. 5 
IMPORTS 
North America 
Canada 225. 6 224.0 231.8] 1, 263.7 224. 0 205. 5 220. 6 242.2 237.0 230.8 222.7 204.9 234.8] 2,561.1 2, 623. 
Costa Ries 1.4 3.9 ) 18.7 4.3 4.0 3.6 4.0 4.5 3.3 48.1 42.3 
Cuba 42.5 42.3 42.6 276. 0) 44.8 37.0 36. 2 47.8 45.5 40.3 519.9 527.5 
Dominican Republic 35.1 4.2 15.0 3 28. 9) 4.7 $3.9 33.4 34.2 33.9 34.5 32.8 33.0 34.5 48.7 53.6 
Guatemala 7.0 95.4 35.5 34.3 57.3 68.4 
Haiti 2.9 2.3 2.8 16.6 $3. 0 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.3 2. 5)... 5 27.2 5 32.2 
Honduras 2 2.9 3.1 2.9 629.4 6 35.6 
Mexico 4 51.2 46.6 43.4 273. 0 48, 2 40. 6 37.9 39.7 43.4 44.9 44.7 39.8 46. 0 665. 4 528.7 
Nicaragua 1.7 41.8 53.0 11.0 1.6 1.8 : , 20.8 
Panama, Republic of 6.1 6.7 36.6 34.4 5.6 35.2 4.9 5.2 4.3 34.9 35.8 34.9 75. 6 64.5 
El Salvador 2.8 3.5 4.0) 20. 2 4.1 3.2 3.7 33.9 33.8 32.8 3.1 36.9 41.5 
United States r 531.5 r 553.9 624. 8} 7 3, 520.5 563. 4 605. 5 560. 3 600. 3 554.3 719.8 589.3 567.9 631. 9} ° 5,755. 7| * 7,124.1 
South America 
Argentina 125. 7 107.0 122.7 740.8 wat Ree ees esicawinkn 
Bolivia 29.8 : 
Brazil 2 114.8 140, 2 89. 6 644.0 49.7 68. 4 93, 2 78.3 82. 1 105, 2 110.4 82.7 1, 216.9 1, 120.6 
Chile 4 20.9 17.4 26. 2) 124.9 24.0 24.5 24.3 26.7 22.6 321.8 21.5 22. 2 28. 0} 270.0 269. 2 
Colombia ? 55. 2 323.3 3 28.8 3181.5 3 26.6 30) 3 26.3 324.1 323.0 23. 0 3 24.7 362. 6 335.0 
Ecuador °3.4 53 3. 2 $19.5 3.9 0 2.9 84.2 §2.8 44.8 aad 
Paraguay 22.0 a 
Peru * 13. ( 15.5 16.4 87.8 10.6 15.9 13.5 8.1 12.3 19.8 168. 0 167.7 
Uruguay 18. 2 16.1 5.0) 87.5 22. 2 22. 4 21.4 16.5 14.4 16.1 14.9 215.3 200. 4 
Venezuela 541.0 
Europe 
Austria 20.7 17.9 21.2 114.0 22. 2 22. 2 23.1 r 22.0 23.8 32.8 26.9 29.4 36. 4 39 387.5 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 167.2 165. 1 170. 2} 1, 007.0 155.9 157.8 168. 1 165. 6 153.3 178. 2 150. 1 148. 4 163.3 1, 994.6 
Bulgaria 17.2 11.3 i 
Czechoslovakia ” 85.5 64.5 ye. $32.1 62.2 48.58 45.4 48.4 48.4 69.5 51.7 58. 7 64. 3) 754.3 
Denmark* 65.4 47.0 58. 9) 312.3 64.8 54.1 69.3 71.4 71.4 69. 2 ’ 67.8 71.3 85. 2 712.4 
Finland 56. 6 14.6 51.8 220. 6 43.9 9.9 40.8 40.9 44.1 61.4 30.4 31.0 35. 6 491.6 
France 341.1/ 12238.2) 12 277. 4]'91, 709.8 2 466. 8 2204.2) 12320.9) 12 250.3 283. 4 276.9 277.3 289. 5 3, 325. 4 
Germany (Bizonal 86.6 096.9) 49 143.0) #9493. 8) 4122.8) 4137.0) 4 154.9 4087.0) 4120.7) 4191.0 124.0 186. 7 40 1,314.2 
Greece __ 116, 2 274. 6 
Hungary 14.3 13.8 12.1 85. 0 12.2 13.5 14.0 13.4 13.3 15.7 14.7 122.9 167.0 
Iceland * 4.2 4.3 8.0 32.1 4.4 5.2 8.5 5.3 5.5 9.4 3.5 5.0 4.2 79.9 70. 2 
Ireland 52.3 56. 9 45.0 302. 6 38. 1 38.1 40. 2 43.9 45.8 42.2 41.2 36.8 49, 2 529.3 550.9 
Italy 120.3 153.0 134. 6 783.3 121.8 122.7 117.5 115.8 121.1 116.8 113.0 125.4 158. 0}'6 1, 428. 7 1, 498.9 
Netherlands’ 151.5 147.2 164.6 887.8 155. 2 153.5 147.0 180. 6 150.7 161.3 175.1 153.0 179.3] 1,602.9 1, 854. 2 
Norway 62. 6 53.0 62.0 333. 2 54.1 56.7 68.3 80.8 71.3 81.2 56.9 75.7 69. 0 767.9 746. 1 
Portugal 39.3 41.7 31.8) 188. 6) 33.9 32.2 30, 6 34.0 32.6 63.0 18.7 39.0 40.7 380.3 414.9 
Spain 85.7 47.3 36.3 210. 2 18.8 52.5 41.5 37.1 44.2 38. 0 37.1 46.9 396.8 472.2 
Sweden 128.8 112.6 117.4 682.3 123.9 114.3 106.9 100.0 102.9 98. 0 105, 2 93.7 104.8] 1,437.1 1, 374.0 
Switzerland 116.5 107.2 111.5 656. 6 88.8 80. 6 75.6 81.3 86.6 98. 2 84.9 75.7 85.1] 1,125.9 1, 167.8 
Turkey* 18. 2 19 22. 4 26.4 23. 2 24.4 25. 6 20. 2 24.9 30.3 23.6 Be Wises 244.5 274.9 
United Kingdom 750.3 709.3 713.8] 4,140.0 747.9 700, 2 682. 6 703. 4 729. 5 720.0 754. 5 652.7 765. 31 7, 232.0 8, 380. 5 
Asia 
Burma . = 
Ceylon ” 20. 4 34.6 26. 3 156. 9 27.5 23.8 21.2 23.8 20. 4 21.0 290. 4 299. 9 
China 2 4 26. 7 0.9 9.8 138. 7 6.7 17.9 18. 6 24.8 5.5 649. 5 229. 2 
French Indochina 15.6 16.1 17.0 74.3 13.3 17.7 18.3 17.5 21.5 15. 8}... - 127.2 187.5 
Hong Kong ?! 4 47.6 44.5 43.8 247.1 42.1 38. 7 32. 8 48.8 48.8 40.1 40.7 55. 8 390. 4 523.3 
India 22 8Y. 6 130. 6 ° 107.7 669.8 122. 5 132. 4 118.3 105.9 127.3 165. 9 157. 2 166. 2}23 1,006.9, 231, 343.1 
Pakistan * 19.1 315.8 317.7 871.1 328.5 34.5 333.4 328.2 3 26.6 = ‘ : (25) 
Indonesia 27 4 24.5 29.6 31.2 198. 5 31.4 23.4 39. 1 34.1 46.6 65. 6 21.3 44.8 40. 2 5. 3 438.7 
Iran 2 * ; | Fs = > - 44 127.6 4145.9 
Iraq } 311.2 318.0 $13.7 392.5 311.5 3 22.0 314.2 310.3 313.1 ‘ * 3161.0 3179.4 
Japan 4 60.3 28.3 65. 8 339. 5 39.7 62. 1 62.8 58. 2 55.4 55. 9]... ‘ 3 ; 526. 1 682. 6 
Korea a 6.4 r 13.0 14.8 190.9 189.0 
Malaya ? 77.1 74.4 81.4 425. 5 68.1 68. 3 67.8 62.9 70. 1) 62.4 60.7 64.5 84. 4 642.9 839. 6 
Palestine E ‘i ‘oer . a 32 270.5 
Philippines, Republic of ? 49.4 51.4 39.9 303. 0 30.5 60.8 35. 7 23. 2 24.5 41.1) seals F 511.4 518.8 
Siam 74.1 : a oie ake : - ie ea 
Syria and Lebanon___. , i 5 ane awa 164. 5 samt 
Oceania | | | 
Australia '5 * , 104. 0 101.3 101.0 584. 8 114.9 96. 9 118.7 114.5 97. 0) 102.8 101.0 121.9 121.0} 671.7) * 1,090.5 
New Zealand ™ - 48, 2 31.7 36. 3 229. 3 26. 5 * 76.9 32.7 42. 2 38. 5 ‘ aee . 414.9 449.3 
French Oceania... 4.2 ‘ | ate : “ .! 4 eae 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) Continued 
1948 1949 Annual 
Country | 
anu- , ; ; 
April May June ary July August — October | Novem-| Decem- | January) Febru- | aren 1947 1948 
June # eT ber bet . iy 
Africa: ImPpoRtTs—Con. 
Algeria*_.. : ; ; 381.2 
Egypt %__. 57.9 63. 6 72.1 319.6 93. 1 61.4 52.6 52.3 60.5 75.0 $29.4 714 
French Morocco* - 279, 8 
French West Africa* : : = 170.4 
Gold Coast 15_- 9.8 13.0 84.8 117.4 
Kenya and Uganda “_ - 15.3 15. 1 13.7 86.9 13. 5 11. ¢ 16.1 13.8 15.8 25.1 126. 7 182. 8 
Nigeria 4__ 13.9 12.9 16. 4 84.7 14.1 14.5 12. 1 158.9 
Northern Rhodesia - 28. 9 6.4 6.9 “3 43.0 64.9 
Sierra Leone * 1.3 RR, 18.4 
Southern Rhodesia * 16.7 15.8 12.9 83. 5 13.4 14.9 14 14 15.3 15.8 135.0 171 
Tanganyika !5___ 2: ie 55.9 
Tunisia* 153.0 
Union of South Africa 4’. 653. 2 127.3 122. 6 129. 2 129 128. 4 1, 137.1 1, 300.1 
Zanzibar * . . s i s 1. 8.1 
Nyasaland ‘ 1.9 10.3 1.8 1.0 1.1 1.6 1.6 By 16.3 19 
=z Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end * Sea-borne trade only; including silver and trade on government account, Beginnit 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures April 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is include 
' Excluding gold. Included with India 
? Excluding monetary gold and silver Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post 
3 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, June 1949. Refers only to Federal territory 
4Including monetary gold and silver rade year beginning March 21, of preceding vear 
5 Fiscal year ended September 30 of year stated. Excluding exports by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd.; amounting to $249,600,000 
6 Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. in 1947 and $309,900,000 in 1948 and by the Societe Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000 in 
7 Including civilian supplies. 1947 and $1,300,000 in 1948 
8 Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleut 
* Commercial trade only Figures are for trade on a government-to-government level only and do not include 
© Excluding enterprises under Russian control the value of private trade; imports consist chiefly of goods procured with United Stat 
it Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments Government appropriated fund 
2 During the period of transition between old and new exchange rates, the margin of January-Septermber 
error in the dollar conversion may be unusually high Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf 
3 Based on official German foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include army ‘ Including bullion; excluding specie 
stocks and property of the military government unless cleared through German customs Including bullion and specie 
officers. There is no uniform relation between the payments made by the German im Including government exports, bullion, and spx 
porter and the invoice value of imports, nor between the dollar values stated on the export Excluding gold bullion; including ships 
licenses and the amounts received by the German exporter from the Central Control * Including speci 
Agency. Adjusted to include impo t I ed Sta bu rm I 
‘4 Export values as stated on export licenses. After June 1948, a conversion rate of imports from other countries 
$0.30 has been generally adopted for exports other than coal and timber Import values represent amou paid t G ! al « rol 
5 Excluding bullion and specie iwency; converted to dollars at $0.50 px rn ff : ther « 
‘6 Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and modities 
corrected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available records from other Excluding gold and silver, includ UNRRA 
government agencies. Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sale of previously 2 Including government-sponsored goes be h Jur 4 
imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other unrecorded Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also exclud transfers of 1 propert 
movements are excluded Hollandia, Biak, and Morota 
17 Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post “ Excluding imports by special fr ‘ I $34 500.00K M7 1 $36,400,000 
§ Exports through the port of Rangoon only. 1 1948 
Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores _ Ir ‘ers . soa Mane OF ay m : , 
2 Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese nat | esse Pg } - — “gt py si ‘ 
dollar, conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which busine . In ae elastic ins civeee mend “a — 
was transacted. Recind oo et , i " sa . , : - “ 
2! Excluding gold and silver. Prel Sorn ; : ". 
2 Excluding bullion and specie; including government stores Revised 
22 Fiscal year ended March 31 of year stated. Beginning August 1947, excluding Pak *Converted to United States de } i 
istan. J rnat i] Mom Fund 
Monthly United S Foreign Trad 
7 ” N a 26 » 
Monthly United States Foreign -Lrade 
o ow 
Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 
The statistical data on United States and countries is generally according to coun- to arrival in the United States. General im- 


trade, derived from figures compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census, show total trade, dis- 
tribution of trade by areas and leading coun- 
tries, and trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the Armed Forces and other 
aid and relief shipments are included, as 
well as commercial exports. Values are 
f. a.s., port of export. Distribution by areas 


1949 
tem 
April April 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports 


thous. of dol__ 1, 147, 594 
Exports, United States merchandise 


120. 522 





thous. of dol_. 1, 137, 826 [1, 109, 997 
General imports do 533, 973 531, 534 
Imports for consumption do 6, 708 529, 106 


10 


try of ultimate destination; classification is 
by country of consignment if destination is 
not known. 

The two general types—cash-purchase or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately for the current year; 
data for 1948 were given in the April 4. 1949, 
and previous issues of this publication 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area 
Jalues are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADI 


1048 
May June October — Dec 
102,058 1,014,558 1, 021, 366 &20, 381 1, 284, 588 1, OF 
1, 090,722 1, 004, 755 1, O11, 24¢ 813,452 1,272,202 1,0 
553, GOA 624, 817 HOO, 204 554, 284 19, 803 
548. 105 605, 140 604, 682 61,418 704, 13 


st ? 
12 
} 
g 9 


ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
diately 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 


upon arrival into merchandising or 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for 
chandise entered 


consumption are mer- 
immediately upon arrival 


into merchandising or consumption chan- 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for Imported 


goods are credited to the country in which 


consumption 


the products were mined, grown, or manu- 


factured 





a Januar Apr 
t-mont} 
Febru Marc crag 104s 1040 
SZ 24, Sut 152, 309 GSS. S44 (4.4 OS $415, 5s 
62 1,018,473 1, 139, 330 975. OOS (4. 395. 257 j 
{) O78. 631. 945 &29 632 2 { 7 2 
¥i 554. 164 623. 809 820. 384 2 1.304 2. 
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UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE—Continued 



























1949 1948 1949 January-April 
1936-38 
Item 4-month 
April April May June October — a January |February| March | #VeTa8e 1948 1949 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States, merchandise 
Value 1936-38 = 100 467 455 447 412 415 334 522 44] 418 467 100 451 448 
Unit value do 190 202 203 202 198 196 196 196 193 191 100 204 193 
Quantity do 245 225 221 204 210 170 267 225 217 245 100 221 233 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 257 258 267 205 295 274 343 282 270 304 100 282 278 
Unit value do 226 236 234 233 238 238 237 238 237 233 100 232 233 
Quantity do 114 109 11 127 124 115 145 119 114 131 100 22 119 
UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPORTS INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America__thous. of dol 18S, 444 150, 774 171, 245 179, 067 180, 073 175, 298 165, 451 148, 475 156, 455 165, 836 154, 020 582, 134 , 210 
Southern North America do 112, 765 127, 878 149, 369 119, O55 119, 694 99, 489 154, 998 123, 546 113, 932 2, 677 90, 072 486, 453 , 920 
South America do 155, 418 190, 366 72, 457 134, 456 54, 95, 604 205, 248 74, 783 143, 649 447 91, 364 ‘ ¢ 297 
Europ do 410), 487 771,415 352, O16 336, 784 a7, 272, 311 37, 012 365, 417 373, 540 412, 012 414, 260 |1, 577, 598 l 456 
Asia do 217, 377 lw), G21 180, 803 169, 756 5 118, 302 221, 828 202, 272 190, 276 204, 836 166, 180 723, 059 814, 761 
Oceania do 15, 125 10, 541 12, 259 10, 867 2, 65 12, 968 21, 827 18, 793 15, 781 19, 202 30, 196 52, 247 68, 901 
Africa do 57, 978 78, 626 63, GOS 64, 596 61, 007 46, 409 78, 224 52, 996 35, 763 74, 299 42,748 276,101 | 221, 036 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (excl, Newfoundland and Labra 
dor thous. of dol 148, 374 168, 272 176, 577 174, 111 161, 043 146, 211 573, 282 650, 590 
American Republics, total do 300, 270 303, S27 236, 854 184, 775 338, 790 280, 000 1, 58,429 | 1,032,163 
Mexico do 47, 132 45, 852 1), 384 39, 146 50, 722 41, 388 174, 100 174, 058 
Central American Republics do 17, 696 $0), 222 19, 363 14, 639 29, 445 22, 188 75, 514 80, 473 
Cuba do 40), 207 50, 119 32, 854 $2, 772 46, 791 36, 676 150, 256 134, 766 
Argentina do 16, 543 8, 200 27, 452 14, 942 26, 233 18, 170 194, 699 47, O84 
Bolivia do 3, 57S 3, 204 1, S82 2, 709 1, 593 4, 801 5, 200 12, 574 15, 682 
Brazil do 6, 023 46,154 43, O62 20, 012 20, 148 57,119 51, 307 200, 740 175, 255 
Chil lo 14, 427 7, 136 5, 342 10, 141 5, 899 21, 482 13, 212 26, 735 49, 206 
, Colombia lo 19, 326 21, 935 20, 353 14, 264 9, 769 18, 660 17, 745 82, 137 71, 683 
Peru at & 209 6,713 5. 306 5, 388 1, 677 8, 671 9, 375 24, 168 33, 436 
> Urugu d 41, 236 7, 651 5, 628 5, 901 », 249 4, 205 3,512 20, 680 15, 851 
Venezuel | 117 46, 554 48,719 $4, 359 27, 923 5S, 440 51, 162 13, 644 161,117 199, 944 
Netherlands Antilles do 6, 402 &, ORG 7, 280 6, 680 &, 005 4, 433 9, 621 &, 126 10, 124 27, 662 28, 144 
EUROPE 
ERP cou ‘ ta fd X7. 2090 S70, 305 557, 630 33, 039 320, 934 266, O19 430, OS] 376, 244 |1, 510, 941 1.5 
, Austria 1¢ 13, 87 11, 361 14, 203 11,098 2,156 9, SHE 17, 788 712 49, 245 
be ul H,47 14, 440 17,071 21, 76 30, 467 18, 452 +6, GSO 25, 680 113, 787 
Denmark do 6, WAU 4, 1SS 3, 455 1, S00) 7,401 4, 276 9, 994 6, 028 12, 571 
Franc d 4), 47 50, 378 69, 399 18, O16 30, 411 30, 006 55, O93 47, 540 251, 926 
Germany ck 72, 517 87,023 61, Sle W), 492 5,3 61, 354 67, 384 37, 272 301, 398 
Cireece de 0,374 22, 684 17, 332 14, 527 17, 564 10, 093 35, 275 . 74, 688 
Italy lo $. [SS 15, 730 17, 589 25, 040 "YY 446 0, O97 $8, 156 21, 5ES 1€3, 465 
Netherland | 4), SAO 24,812 95,819 2, 166 24. 678 27, 515 40, S86 27, 056 OY, 865 
Norw Oss 6. 774 4,167 19 &. HOS 4,789 8, 641 6, 692 29, 709 
Portu {s2 745 &, 27¢ OS », 627 4,19] 6, 846 3, 840 30, 720 
Swede! dk 7, 504 11,09 13. 308 13, 548 7, 943 4,825 11,017 19, O84 3, 467 
Switzerland d 359 12, 752 12,018 13, 200 15, 742 S, 700 18, 581 3, 096 €3, 21¢ 
Turkey fa ‘ 5, 807 12, 133 14, 100 7,772 7,147 2, 755 9, 747 3, 816 30, 963 
United kK lor 1 61,770 15, 604 45, 726 1, SOS 1, SOF 46, O71 8, 394 166, 388 227, 813 
Spain de 7 RON 1, 961 2, 388 2, 895 2, 489 2,479 2, 420 4,424 6, 635 
Fa ck 10, 78S 10, G59 5 609 s. 400 11.055 6, 2459 13, 876 36, GSS 89, 732 
ikia j wt 126 343 513 970 610 1, 090 4, 936 13, 693 
2 (62 1. 683 2, 004 1, (44 2, 708 1, 266 2. 957 3, 524 1, 790 
1) } 1 4512 443 1.346 1. 571 4,459 2, 852 6, 371 7, 920 29, 568 
T 077 , OT] H4 23 525 43 605 16, 224 24, 801 
| » Of LAS 2s 4] at a) 1, 098 1, 338 796 2, 588 
ig ASIA A OCEANIA 
Pp - Wester \ exclu Purke t 
i thous. of dk 83, 217 25, 906 1s, 5tit 14, Yd 20, 935 18, 497 31, 150 29, 656 86,175 116, 095 
se Ira do 7, 27¢ 2.474 2, ORS 1, 642 3 253 5, 931 7,849 7’ 684 11, 482 27, 287 
he Saudi Aral " & 307 11, 309 6, 268 7,479 6, 932 3, 517 8, 348 6, 501 34, 228 29, 462 ? 
or Far t ! 193, 388 | 163,423 | 160,395 152, 887 150,525 | 110,018 | 202,758 | 186, 775 658, 167 751, 898 
( d 22, 34 31, 364 $5, 404 22, 824 9, 473 11, 232 13, 334 8, 541 94, 770 55, 096 
r- India ‘ 0, 649 §2, 313 24, 506 4 T(t 4}, YOS 16, 626 $2, S82 31, 482 95, 984 118, 905 
1} Pak 10 R72 140 42 2, SSS 1,814 893 2, 965 4, 507 2, 627 13, 771 
. Hong Kor { 2, 433 270 8, 59 6, 183 7, 029 6, 336 9, 871 8, 319 30, 465 40, 625 
n- Japan | i), BSF 11, 797 12, 093 18, 060 27, 449 18, 267 30, 077 33, 408 104, 032 158, 769 
ns Kore 1 4.713 2, 541 4, 462 47s ¥, 040 2, 666 5, OO5 2, 820 26, 863 19, 748 
Indone i 12, 727 &, 308 7, 421 7, 473 &, 388 3, 839 16, 754 18, 197 27, 059 58, 987 
ed Philippine Republ Ti $1, 33 41,851 30, 530 36, 857 $8, 142 31, 652 53, 132 44, 412 169, 607 155, 674 
oh Sial I} ind kk 5, O10 1, 400 1, 491 1, 244 1, 238 76 3, 467 3, 471 4, 208 13, 032 
Austr d 10, 926 6, 423 &, 570 6, 762 9, 813 10, 384 18, 067 14, 253 39, 402 53, 682 
u- New Zea ! j » SSO , 80] 3, 134 3, HOY 2, 691 2, 440 3, 362 3, 423 11, 520 12, 163 
AFI A 
Algeria thou f do] 1. S58 4. 658 2 4293 2 165 1, 761 1, 931 3, 227 2,976 1, 840 2, 947 784 20, 765 9, 621 
French Moroes ch 3, 764 3, 360 2, 219 1, 782 2,277 7 3, 392 4,112 1, 949 3, 162 51, 236 10, 422 12, 987 
Western French Afriea, total do 2, 346 2, 623 2,781] 3, O17 2, 801 1,614 2, 852 2, 858 1,217 4,194 1, 656 10, 936 10, 615 
Belgian Congo ck 6, 397 4, 205 4,649 4, 263 3, 804 4,071 5, 768 4, 027 3, 312 4,316 624 15, 699 18, 052 
Egypt 1o 5, 406 3, 455 2,314 3, 322 2, 286 2, 000 6, 282 6, 567 4,874 6, 674 4,120 11,814 23, 521 
Western British Africa, tot 1 1, 316 SY2 1, 252 1, 737 926 648 1, 524 1, 592 1, O83 1, 595 2, 544 7, 001 5, 586 
Union of South Africa 1 27, 640 49, 503 40, 565 41, 309 30, 344 31, 885 45, 602 22, 338 14, 840 31, 062 25, 428 161, 174 95, 880 
British Commonwealth and Egypt* 
thous. of dol 375, 7H2 326, 513 330, 380 337, 242 344, 407 306, 496 369, 937 317, 964 309, 307 356, 173 415, 184 (1, 263,340 | 1, 359, 236 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Northern North America__thous. of dol 121, 788 114, 602 120, 277 120, 444 153, 664 170, 148, 803 127, 050 119, 340 133, 031 117, 364 450, 603 501, 209 
s! Southern North America do 86, OLS SS, 264 84, WO7 77, O82 64, 875 56 83, 476 77, 622 91,716 LOR, 454 82, 556 357, 345 363, 810 
South America do 100, 704 103, 806 114,110 152, 748 122, 662 125 160, 254 144, 257 114, 519 124, 415 108, 460 531, 765 492, YS5 
SU] Europ. | 66, S82 82. 063 87, 490 97, 027 1 4 s 113, 229 90, 008 89, 450 90, 669 236, 460 356, 502 337, 009 
123 Asia do 120, 613 103, 703 104, YS6 125, 020 115, 501 8/7, 112 164, OLS 113, 872 10, 180 117, 918 249, 388 443, 209 462, 583 


See footnotes at top of p. 14 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS— Continued 
1949 1948 1949 January-April 
1936-38 
Item ; {-month 
April April May June October “a oer January February March bverage 1948 1949 
pitt pepe greene STEER wes =: rn ae! ee > oR - 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued PR 
Oceania thous. of dol 7,814 9, 532 7, 687 16, 685 10, 055 9, 006 14, 847 10, 147 13, 948 10. 153 13. 388 57. 461 42. 062 Agric 
Africa __- do 21, 064 28, 664 34, 449 26, 811 27, 744 22, 540 35, 177 26, 393 28, 701 47, 305 22, 024 144, S8Y 123, 463 D 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE | v 
Canada (excl. N. & L.) thous. of dol 119, 716 113, 041 116, 209 125, 700 149, 290 165, 928 145, 955 121, 998 115, 650 114, 924 $40, 836 485, 631 F 
American Republics, total do 184,613 | 178,106 | 187,705 | 218,109 176,834 | 169,294 | 228,950 | 208,506 | 195.216 180,796 | 832, 998 809. 685 I 
Mexico do 21, 725 24, 244 17, 533 17, 054 17, 404 19, 970 25, 232 24, 198 24, 664 17, 564 96, 352 96, 550 ; 
Central American Republics. _do 14, 88? 13, 359 11, 004 13, 277 5, 349 6, 557 12, 698 12, 422 16, 527 10, 744 64, 992 65, 291 ( 
Cuba do 35, 431 33, 763 38, 990 31, 083 29, 140 15, 965 26, 630 24, 558 37, 404 42,356 | 127,710 145, 514 ' 
Argentina do 4, 509 12, 535 11, 905 17, 600 10, 352 6, 908 9, 830 15, 234 11, 133 27 81, 612 34, 736 Nona 
Brazil do 41,919 39, 928 35, 912 52, 47, 449 48, 393 62, 327 47, 437 33, 418 35, 620 158, 683 162, 044 
Chile do 13, 528 15, 688 13, 705 8, 12, 536 11, 876 18, 019 15, O84 18, 552 11, 192 63, 368 66, 604 K 
Colombia do 16, 198 8, 694 14, 182 , 19, 954 22, 840 28, 699 1, 749 16, 202 16, 092 72, 085 76, O72 p 
Peru do 2, 538 2, 439 3, 087 y 2, 781 3, 891 5, 217 2, 485 4, 264 12, 814 14, 327 r 
Uruguay do 2, 409 5,411 6, 632 982 1, 576 6,115 6, 945 3, 420 31, 348 22, O65 
Venezuela do 22, 460 23, 454 22,735 25, 105 24, 946 24, 556 20, 820 7, #72 8S, 955 88, 585 
Netherlands Antilles do 9, 478 11, 275 8, 698 9, 835 11, 362 10, 885 8, 497 6, 120 44, 342 37, TRS 
EUROPE Cc 
ERP countries, tota] thous. of dol 65,003 71,324 73, 761 86, 677 99, 390 74, 365 106, 033 84, 795 R2, 827 82.197 202. 164 393. 024 314, 8&2 P 
Belgium do 6,175 5,919 6, 663 10, 484 13, 407 8, 265 12, 367 11,959 13, 567 10, 987 19, 516 23, 819 42,679 
France do 5, 282 4,842 4, 655 7,470 7,768 5, 521 7,344 6,414 5, S51 5,473 21. 656 20, 836 23. 020 In 
Germany a do 4,371 1,356 1,495 2,003 ,, 696 3,516 3, 491 4,648 4.745 6,149 26,390 6,992 19,913 
Greece do 5, 539 1,007 1,346 1, 469 524 27 1, 516 1,068 1,348 3, 922 4, 756 13,071 11,877 M 
Italy do 4,468 9, 127 7, 210 7,214 10, 260 9,049 11,775 7,903 5, 962 6,414 14, 416 29, 391 24,747 
Netherlands do 2,624 2,497 3,028 2, 965 », LOS 4,091 4, SUS 4,845 2, 961 4,258 14, 968 9,473 14, OSS 
Norway do 2, 797 1,754 1, 869 2,161 6, 252 2, 495 3,059 3, 137 7,27 2, 987 7,028 8,598 16, 192 
Portugal do 1,171 , 264 1,723 1, 166 1,746 1,099 1,774 1,171 1, 289 1,302 2,192 7,024 1,933 
Sweden do 2, 539 4, 264 9, 064 11,897 5, 332 4,271 6, 565 2,859 5, 667 3 685 16, 884 34, O64 14,721 
Switzerland do 7, 152 7, 580 8, 968 9, 590 10,344 11,170 7,304 &, 529 8, 51S 7,844 10,574 21, 593 At 
Turkey do 7, 423 4, 863 3, 567 7, 240 3, 487 9, 589 6, 598 3 711 3, 781 5180 16. 430 91.513 
United Kingdom do 14,053 25, 505 26, 211 7, 051 19, 469 29,685 24, 829 20, 512 22, 804 57, 924 4, 633 82, 198 Ct 
Spain do 2, 583 2,841 2,139 2, 916 2, 393 3, 723 2,654 2,781 2, 795 1,612 12,542 10, 813 
Eastern Europe, total do 5, 908 13, 516 11,677 10, 633 9, 951 12,729 8, 031 7, 522 9, 408 34, 400 Wi, OS4 30, 869 
Czechoslovakia do 1, 753 1, 873 1, 858 1, 664 1,463 2,356 2, 028 1,214 2, 246 9, 652 7,642 7, 241 
Finland do 1,792 4,645 1,925 2, 639 S64 2,716 1,584 1, 593 1, 890 5, 672 16, 510 6, 769 
U.8.S.R do 1,318 6, 682 7,400 5, 253 6, 745 6, 592 1,613 3, 257 4, 2933 8, 368 29, 451 10, 481 
Yugoslavia do 217 68 22 690 626 691 2 180 774 175 1. 624 1. 581 , 346 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Crude 
Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total Index: 
thous. of dol 9, 978 5, 829 9,142 7,178 10, 392 8, 936 14, 925 10, 974 10, YS 11,340 104 9, 577 43, 290 
Afghanistan do 3, 584 581 4,017 323 1,371 208 2, 228 38] 25 2.709 ‘596 20, 161 6. 699 
Iran-_ do 472 2,123 2,147 2,279 3, 535 1, 506 2,275 2, 632 258 2,470 1, 436 8, 909 7,832 Crude 
Saudi Arabia do 1,674 709 1,123 1, 591 1. 524 2, 648 3, 318 2, 649 3, 740 1,929 144 1,515 9, 992 In 
Far East, total do 111,026 102, 543 99, 208 130, 969 107, 923 83, 696 361 106, 446 109, 420 112, 950 952, 488 444, 662 $39, 842 
British Malaya do 25, 745 16, 684 20, 237 22, 204 24, 483 14,399 195 17,159 13, 639 25, 255 8, 128 92, 008 81, 798 
Ceylon do 4,184 4,678 4,765 4,762 3, 502 2, 665 124 + 971 3 791 ,119 ), 66S 17, 259 15,065 Manui 
China_--- do 5, 987 7,778 9, 133 10, 232 10, 971 3 747 11,839 15, 757 8, O12 25,004 7, 170 41,595 Ine 
India _____- do | 24,108 32, 999 25,115 25, 422 21, 438 499 23, 246 22, 218 20, 685 624, OM4 99, 607 90, 257 
Pakistan do 5,474 2, 570 3, 341 2,050 2,129 , 491 3, 295 3, 734 4, 580 8,749 17, 083 
Japan __- do 6, 355 4,019 3, 789 5, 671 7,130 482 7,122 9,029 7, 524 15, BOG 15, 997 30, 030 Semin 
Indonesia _ : ™ do 12,117 4,444 2, 942 8, 876 8, 583 235 9, 995 7, 260 8, 722 8 196 18, 352 8 004 In 
Philippines, Republic of _- do 15, 259 16, 942 17, 632 25, 415 13, 950 O81 | 14,913 15,051 16, 929 5, 776 $1, 727 62,152 
Siam (Thailand)______- do 3,274 2,339 3,319 8, 549 4, 367 300 3, 611 +, 920 6, 632 120 13, 148 17, 437 
Australia _- leloeddel do 5,314 7, 264 5, 585 12, 623 &.914 170 9,379 11, 763 9, 525 &, 360 47, 597 $5, ORI Finishe 
New Zealand. - ..do 2, 302 2, 224 1,794 2, 823 815 1, 530 380 1,999 189 4, 488 9, 223 4,870 Ind 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo thous. of dol_. 1, 733 2, 232 2, 437 2,390 2,912 2, 392 4,728 3,404 4, 167 , 600 716 10, 493 12, 904 
Egypt-_--- se sini do 231 4m 215 415 205 206 350 261 342 367 180 6, 829 1,201 
Western British Africa, total "_. 5, 730 &, 784 13, 102 3, 869 1,385 4,235 10, 133 7,411 17,045 21, 850 7,272 54, 165 47, 036 
Union of South Africa _.do 6, 259 9, 460 12,176 9,978 13,744 11,029 1u, 849 9, 558 7,341 12,579 4,032 43, 930 35, 737 Agricu 
British Commonwealth and Egypt* H 
do_...| 219,498 230, 826 235, 062 247,148 261, 000 51, 194 288, 212 232, 131 221,030 258, 946 200, O84 945, 313 931, 605 Fri 
Cot 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS !5 
{ ' 
EcoNoMIc CLASSES Cru 
Ve 
Crude materials thous. of dol 196, 260 86, 298 125, 595 115, 544 127, 852 146, 716 183, 920 141, 567 154, 118 170, 624 223, 092 $15, 384 662, 569 bp 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 352 155 225 207 229 263 330 254 276 306 100 186 297 ae 
Unit value do_. 211 230 228 229 219 220 222 219 216 213 100 228 215 Tol 
Quantity do 167 67 99 91 105 120 148 116 128 144 100 S2 138 tu 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 97, 685 89, 745 74, 236 $1,311 127, 203 96, 545 116, 619 120, 422 130, 911 144, 196 45, 736 411, 890 193, 214 Wo 
Indexes: Value - 1936-38 = 100 HA 785 649 711 1,112 S44 1, 020 1,053 1,145 1, 261 100 901 1,078 ty 
Unit value do 232 269 278 262 240 224 230 233 236 232 100 285 23% 
Quantity ..do 368 292 23. 272 44 376 444 453 486} 543 100 316 462 Rav 
Manufactured foodstuffs __thous. of dol 94, 090 27,043 129, 797 113, 839 92, 560 80, 445 122, 713 92, 877 82, 597 75, 514 56, 184 468, 324 345, O78 Nonagri 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 670 904 924 810 659 573 874 661 58S 538 100 R44 R34 
Unit value do 177 223 225 229 219 206 203 203 186 180 100 228 187 Fist 
Quantity do 380 405 411 353 301 278 430 326 315 298 100 365 329 Und 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 133, 090 22, 393 121, 101 113, 364 102, 711 84, 003 128, 852 127, 293 118, 454 138, 948 172, 920 503, 214 517, 785 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 308 283 280) 262 238 194 298 294 274 32 100 291 299 Bur 
Unit value do 181 185 183 186 188 185 186 184 182 185 100 184 183 Pap 
Quantity -- do 170 153 154 141 126 105 160 160 151 174 100 158 164 Petr 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 616,700 | 684,519 | 639,993 580, 698 560, 920 105, 743 720, 097 592. 102 532, 394 610, 049 477,072 (2,596,446 | 1,351, 245 Diar 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 517 574 537 187 470 340 603 196 446 51 100 544 193 Nor 
Unit value do 189 194 194 193 191 193 190 193 190 189 100 194 190 ins 
Quantity do 273 296 277 252 247 177 317 257 23 271 100 280 259 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total thous. of dol 338, 212 272, 717 272, 097 239, 392 89, 359 272, 263 379, 620 322, 686 336, 898 361, 376 259, 388 (1,128,481 | 1,359,172 
Meat products and oo of Ib 109, 092 25, 483 29, 456 31, 721 34, 663 28, 305 64, 687 45, 669 52, 812 68, 947 100, 380 163, 275 276, 520 Chemica 
edible fats thous of dol. -- 18, 241 8, 428 8, 539 8, 575 8, 347 7, 098 15, 947 10, 413 10, 820 13, 008 14, 436 51,5 12, 482 


See footnotes at top of p. 14. 
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Item 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES — Continued 


Agricultural exports—Continued 


Dairy products and eggs do 
Wheat including fthous, of bu 


wheat flour (thous. of dol 
Fruits and vegetables ' do 
Tobacco, unmanufac- {thous. of Ib 


tured \thous. of dol 
Cotton, raw, exclud- {bales 
ing linters thous. of dol 


Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol 
Rubber manufactures, including 


synthetic rubber thous. of dol 
Textiles and textile 
manufactures thous. of dol 


Cotton cloth, 
duck and tire 
fabric 


|thous of sq. yd 
jthous of dol 
{thous .of short tons 
itthous of dol 
Petroleum and products 

thous. of dol 
fron and. steelfthous. of short tons 


Coal 


mill products| thous. of dol 
Machinery total ' do 
Electrical do 
Metalworkin do 
Other industrial ' do 
Agricultural do 
Tractors and parts . do 
Automobiles, parts and accessori¢ 

thous. of dol 

Chen l d related product 


thous, of dol 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 


Crude material thous. of dol 
Indexe Value 1436-38 100 
Unit value do 

Quantity do 
Crude foodstuff thous. of dol 
Indexe Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value ao 

Quantity do 
Manufactured foodstuff thou f doi 
dexes: Valu 1936-38 = 100 

Unit lie | 

Quant do 
Ser ufacture thou { dol 
Indexe Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 

Quantity do 
Finished manufacture thous. of dol 
ndexe Value 1636-38 1 

Unit value i 

Quantity do 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 

A gric ur ports, total thou f dol 
, {thous f piece 

Hide kK \thous, of dol 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 

Coffec fthous, of Ib 
(thous, of dol 
( sane {thous of Ib. 
tthous. of dol 

(thous. of Ib 


ithous. of dol 


Messed) ‘and ait thous. of Ib 


ood [thou of dol 
Tobacco unmanufac-jthous, of Ib 
tured ‘thane of dol 
Wool, unmanufac-jthous. of Ib 
tured \thous. of dol 
Raw silk {thous. of lb 


iIthous. of dol 
Nonagricultural imports, total 


thous. of dol 
Fish, including shellfish do 
Undressed furs do 


{thous. of lb 


3 s 

Burlay (thous. of dol 
Paper and paper materials do 
Petroleum and products do 


Diamonds, gems, cut, not set do 
Nonferrous ores and metals, includ 
ing ferro-alloys thous, of dol 
{thous. of lb 
(thous. of dol 
{thous, of Ib 
ithons. of dol 
Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 


Copper 


Tin % 


See footnotes at top of p 14 
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1949 


April 


20, 256 
71, 808 
18, 151 
22, 249 


591, 105 
100, 268 


61, 409 
78, 854 


21, 220 


109, 906 


109, 648 


22H, 946 


209, 763 


8, 843 
38, 926 
G, 485 
48, 023 
38, 244 
1,618 


80, 400 
97, 403 
21, 689 
28 300 
28, 260 


10, 046 





UNITED 


April 








6H, O30 


121, 461 


111, 167 


6, 490 


319 


0 


304, 420 
6, 829 
9, 327 
62, 973 
16, 936 
57, 483 
32, 544 

3, 760 


53, 286 
75, 455 
15, 376 
11,918 
10, 301 


10, 430 





May 


24, 275 
33, 234 
98, 100 
26, 867 
34, 744 
16,074 
204, 811 
40, 168 


R18, 625 
10, 695 
78, 626 


79, 889 
28, 164 


143 
104, 608 
262 
267 


Ys 


237, 024 
4, 878 
6, 961 


15, 377 
211, 908 
42, 703 
580, 449 
30, 254 
00, 991 
16, 315 
&2, GOR 
18, 537 
6, 720 
6, 282 
31, 218 
20, 269 
398 


OAH 


311, O81 
7, 534 
14, 939 
46, 806 
12, 489 
65, 606 
30, 204 
3, 481 


56, 148 
66, 542 
13, 499 
16, 391 
14, 877 


10, SOS 


STATES 


COMMODITY 


June 


TA’ 


196, 


106 


68, 6 


19, ¢ 


, 096 





, 742 
, 914 
, 332 
2, 898 
}, 300 


5, 364 


1948 


October 


25, 695 
46, 902 
120, 724 
19, 981 
36, 260 
19, 449 
191, 643 
43,471 


721, 887 
10, 591 
68, 395 
&3, 204 
24, 457 

4,845 
43, 933 


Es COMM(¢ 


167, 642 


106, 009 


139, 877 





Novem 
ber 


17, 212 
31,494 
76, 469 
17, 070 
21,711 
11, 896 
382, 291 
74, 322 


541, 189 
6, 537 
50, 477 
58, 030 
16, 476 


4,040 
38, 315 


43, 332 
268 

36, O75 
126, 680 
27, 069 
7, 951 
59, 417 
5, 920 
19, 980 


47, 567 


1, 312 


EXPORTS ®- 


Decem- 
ber 


27, 550 
39, 656 
98, 601 
27, 060 
57, 773 
25, 150 
521, 568 


91, ORS | 


892, 582 


12, 793 | 


91,397 | 
116, 046 | 


33, 788 
2,719 
27, 067 


), 601 
461 





110, O89 
11,119 


27, 262 


90, 170 


2, 964 


IDITY IMPORTS 


116, 158 


113, 285 


13, 452 
113, 373 


16, 456 


328, 990 


201, 52 


63, 


165, 657 








Continued 


1949 


January |February | 


23, 
40, 
101, 
18, 
47, 





168 


417 | 


314 


177 





097 | 


23 | 
, 660 





181, 


109, 


49, 


127, 7 


651 


109, 56: 


51, 758 


192 | 


, 646 


), 798 
, 975 


ree 


» OOO 
2, 842 | 
662 


27, 672 


432 | 


, 995 


205 | 


156, 146 


99, 428 


131, 764 


108, 843 


74, 515 
110, 492 








25, 076 | 


11, 130 


11, 007 | 


9, 642 | 


March 


12, 580 
39, 053 
97, 117 
24, 835 
25, 155 
12, 774 

576, 846 
97, 333 


777, 954 
10, 709 


65, 012 
93, 525 
23, 391 

2,317 
21, 371 


53, 709 

452 

68, 268 

218, 431 
42, 186 

17, 048 

102, 775 
12, 462 

31, 827 


74, 766 


76, 386 


164, 709 


131, 165 


~I 
to 
_ 
on 
3 





21, 660 
74, 928 
13, 034 
9, 287 
6, 530 
19, 519 
16, 428 
369 
994 


349, 022 
10, 192 
11, 038 
40, 480 
10, 319 
56, 787 
35, 875 

2, 806 


94, 786 
129, 579 
29, 158 
26, 811 
26, 753 


12, 005 


1936-38 
4-month 
average 


1,916 

20, 696 
20, 508 
33, 248 
149, 908 
47, 504 

1, 717, 000 
104, 236 


715, 620 
8, 488 


29, 052 
84, 044 
8, 968 
3, 948 
18, 748 


114, 764 
1, 984 
66, 244 
146, 676 
34, 968 
23, 564 

17 51, 944 
6, 856 
14, 780 





18 95, 280 | 


43,044 | 


253, 388 
100 
100 
100 
113, 568 
100 


100 | 
100 | 


126, 316 
100 
100 
100 
167, 708 
100 





100 | 


100 
159, 408 


100 | 


100 
100 


419, 828 


89, 392 | 


17, 300 


26, 868 
602, 604 
46, 928 

2, 030, 600 


50, 508 | 


371, 908 
59, 532 


Rn, a. 
Nn. a. 


23, 404 
10, 872 
51, 732 
19, 136 
19, 264 
33, 084 


400, 556 
10, 288 
21, 700 

191, 044 
11, 656 
73, 700 
13, 848 

7, 732 


59, 340 
137, 108 
13, 368 
53, 304 
24, 980 


28, 952 








January~April 


1948 


| 
| 1949 
| 


81, 372 
152, 652 
449, 406 
115, 705 
104, 182 

54, 429 
793, 838 
148, 547 


3, 266, 77 
48, 026 


317, 064 
331, 985 
122, 470 

12, 343 
115, 147 


199, 672 


249, 641 
850, 419 
198, 238 
58, 742 
414, 461 
39, 095 
90, 083 


320, 425 | 
276, 006 | 


732, 587 | 


70, 328 
150, 487 
374, 138 

80, 481 
130, 668 

63, 878 

2, 067, 352 
350, 048 


3, 010, 719 
40, 829 


257, 423 
362, 872 
95, 180 
11, 244 
103, 811 


212, 829 
1, 834 
269, 952 
843, 675 
162, 225 
64, 953 
411, 726 
47, 704 
112, 173 





286, 893 
281, 007 


648, 615 


289 | 256 
199 | 204 
146 | 125 
431,363 | 450, 105 
380 | 396 
349 | 325 
109 | 122 
217,507 | 241,799 
172 | 191 
211 204 
82 94 
517, 344 506, 625 
308 302 
207 224 
149 | 135 
415, 561 435, 776 
261 273 
267 266 
97 | 103 
|1, 084, 770 991, 520 
31, 631 19, 151 
52,082 | 21,330 
| 
81,241 | 72,973 
928, 483 | 1, 009, 446 
234,086 | 261, 528 
2, 097, 745 | 2, 695, 086 
103,241 |” 131, 429 
555, 2: 520, 167 
99,826} 91, 299 
445,918 | 290,814 
89,541 | 53,669 
27, 666 | 30, 108 
26, 063 23, 958 
210, 635 85, 950 
129, 271 70, 344 
1, 125 3 
2, 884 6, 656 
1, 229, 593 | 1, 291, 399 
32, 636 36, 237 
55, 019 33, 016 
163, 949 163, 405 
43, 319 41, 929 
243, 391 217, 550 
129, 390 154, 943 
18, 009 9, 246 
216, 614 332, 317 
323, 565 434, 196 
65, 936 99, 166 
51, 812 76, 465 
40, 645 75, 611 
41, 947 39, 782 
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1 Includes Canal Zone. 


2 This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries 


shown. 
3 Includes Trieste. 


4 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 


Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 


5 Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 


States, n. e. s. 
6 The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma. 
? The figure for Japan includes Korea and Formosa. 
8 Includes Tangier. 


* Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in 1936- 


38 also French Somaliland. 
10 Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sndan. 


11 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 


} This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 


and Danzig, and Rumania, 


in addition to the countries shown 


‘ Includes a small amount of trade with ‘‘Other Southern and Southeastern Asia,” 
Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 


Classifications 


® Data for 1936-38 and 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 


Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 


* Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years 


Imports for consumption. 


Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 


in pleces 
| Oil equivalent. 
2 Clean-content pounds. 


Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 


2 This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire) and Trieste, in addi- n. a.—not available. 
*Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 


tion to the countries shown. 


* Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete. and tin content of ores 





Program of Technical Assistance: 
U. S. Position Outlined 


At his press conference on June 8 the Act- 
ing Secretary of State made the following 
statement: 

“The plan announced by Secretary Gen- 
eral Lie for an expanded program of technical 
assistance for economic development to be 
carried out through the United Nations and 
specialized agencies was prepared in response 
to a resolution introduced by the United 
States at the Eighth Meeting of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council at Lake 


Success, in February of this year. It will be 
discussed at the Ninth Meeting of the UN- 
ECOSOC which will convene in July at Ge- 
neva, and its various parts will also be con- 
sidered by the various specialized agencies 
who participated in preparing it. 

“It is the intention of this Government to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with the United 
Nations in this program. As President Tru- 
man pointed out in his Inaugural Address, 
‘This should be a cooperative enterprise in 
which all nations work together through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
wherever practicable’. We hope that other 





annual production. 


United States and abroad. 


Mission in Liberia. 





Export-Import Bank Authorizes Credit to Liberia Mining Co. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington has authorized a credit of $4,000,000 to the 
Liberia Mining Co., Ltd., a company organized under the laws of Liberia. The credit 
is to be used to assist in financing the development of high-grade iron-ore deposits at 
Bomi Hills, Liberia, the building of a 45-mile railroad from the port of Monrovia to 
Bomi Hills, and the construction of ore handling and storage facilities at the port. 

It is expected that the total capital cost of the project will be about $8,000,000, half 
of which will be furnished by the Bank’s loan. Approximately $1,000,000 has been 
expended to date by the mining company on development work. The loan is contingent 
upon the carrying out of a recent agreement between the Liberia Mining Co., Ltd., and 
the Republic Steel Co., under which the latter will invest $3,000,000 in the mining 
company and will execute a long-term ore-purchase agreement for a portion of the 


The loan from the Bank will be repayable in 20 equal semiannual installments begin- 
ning December 31, 1951, with interest at the rate of 4% percent. The credit will be 
available to the mining company until June 30, 1951. 

The iron-ore deposits at Bomi Hills are estimated to contain more than 20,000,000 
tons of high-grade ore of over 65 percent iron. Large additional quantities of lower- 
grade ore are also known to exist within the area. It is expected that construction of 
the railroad and installation of the mining equipment will permit iron-ore deliveries 
to begin in 1951. An eventual annual production is anticipated of at least 1,000,000 
tons of high-grade ore at a cost competitive with other sources of iron ore both in the 


The new credit increases the total of loans and commitments by the Export-Import 
Bank for the furtherance of American trade to $2,570,000,000. It fulfills the Bank’s 
customary policy requirements of contributing substantially to the dollar-earning capac- 
ity of foreign countries, in this instance Liberia, while at the same time giving adequate 
assurance of repayment from profitable operations. It is hoped by the Directors of 
the Bank that the loan will give impetus to other private capital investments in Liberia 
which will greatly increase that country’s productive power. 

Prior to making the commitment, the Directors of the Bank sent two members of 
the Bank’s staff, John D. Fitch, Chief of the Engineering Division, and Richard N. 
Johnson, Assistant Treasurer, to Liberia to study not only the possibilities of the iron 
mine but also general conditions and developmental prospects in the African Republic. 
The mission was assisted in its studies in Liberia by Dr. Thomas Thayer, a representative 
of the United States Geological Survey, and Oscar W. Meier, Chief of the U. S. Economic 
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governments will also participate extensively 
in this program, as they do in the other ac- 
tivities of the UN and its specialized agencies 

“The appropriations requested from Con- 
gress to carry out the Point IV program will 
include funds for United States participation 
in the technical-assistance activities of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
It is anticipated that there will be a substan- 
tial need for additional technical-coopera- 
tion activities, carried out on a bilateral basis, 
to supplement the many activities to be 
carried out through the United Nations and 
other international organizations.” 





Yugoslavs Spur 
Alcoholic-Beverage Production 


This year will see the beginning of pro- 
duction of champagne in Yugoslavia, in- 
tended for export, says an official Yugoslav 
news release. The champagne will be pro- 
duced from domestic sorts of wine, “the qual- 
ity of which meets the requirements of pro- 
duction of sweet and semisweet champagne.” 
Yugoslav champagne can be favorably com- 
pared with the famous effervescent wines of 
world repute, Yugoslav interests maintain 

The Negotin red wine, well known in the 
world market for its excellent properties, is 
being produced again. This wine, which won 
many first prizes at various international 
exhibitions, will thus again appear on the 
world market. 





New Rubber Publications, India 


A new publication in the rubber field, 
“Rubber India,”’ has been started by the India 
Rubber Industries Association. The first 
issue was published in January 1949, and pres- 
ent plans call for publication on an every- 
other-month basis. 





A new sheet rolling factory, with a capacity 
of 6,000 tons of brass and copper sheets a 
year, was opened in Kurla (north of Bombay) 
by India’s Industry and Supply Minister, 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjee. The Minister 
stated that further plans were to install a 
factory for manufacturing aluminum cables 
in Jaipur and a rolling mill for aluminum 
and copper in Travancore State. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Belgian Firm Invites 
U.S. Capital Investment 


A Belgian firm, Eugene Olthof & Co., is 
anxious to contact American firms or individ- 
uals who might be interested in investing 
capital to expand its barge fleet and opera- 
tions. The firm owns and operates barges 
and acts as a freight forwarder, specializing 
in inland waterway freight transportation 
between Belgium, France, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and Germany. 

Further details may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Eugene Olthof & Co., 29 Rue de 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, Belgium. 


Gibraltar Interested in 
New Lottery Equipment 


Illustrative material, plans, and designs of 
lottery equipment, similar to that used by 
the State lotteries in Puerto Rico and Spain, 
are desired by the Gibraltar Government 
Lottery Board. It is understood that if suit- 
able equipment is obtainable from the United 
States an order may be placed by the Gibral- 
tar government for which payment will be 
made in United States dollars. 

According to the American Consulate in 
Gibraltar, public lotteries, comprising 12,000 
numbers each, are held weekly. The equip- 
ment currently in use, which is of local man- 
ufacture, is said to be unsatisfactory. 

United States manufacturers of lottery 
equipment are invited to send the desired 
material to the Government Lottery Board, 
Gibraltar, either direct or through the Amer- 
ican Consulate in Gibraltar. In any case, 
the Consulate would appreciate receiving 
copies of correspondence in connection with 
this inquiry. 


Nepal Wishes To Export 
Jute to United States 


A United States market for jute from Nepal 
is sought by the Development Board of the 
Nepal Government. The president of the 
Board has indicated that Nepalese exporters 
are in a position to supply both raw and 
manufactured jute, and invites expressions 
of interest from American importers of this 
commodity 

Communications may be addressed to Major 
General Bijaya Shamsher, President of the 
Development Board of the Government of 
Nepal, Singha Durbar, Nepal. 


Equipment and Supplies for 

Burma’s Health Program 
Manufacturers’ catalogs and price lists of 

hospital, laboratory, and pharmaceutical 


supplies and equipment are desired by the 
Harcourt Butler Institute of Public Health, 


July 4, 1949 


in Burma. Specifically, the items in which 
the Institute is interested are as follows: 

1. Equipment and drugs for the treatment 
of leprosy, tuberculosis, malaria, venereal 
disease. 

2. Equipment and drugs for a program of 
maternity care, child welfare care, and other 
public health programs. 

3. Surgical and diagnostic instruments. 

4. Gynecological and obstetrical instru- 
ments. 


ee es 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


5. Orthopedic instruments. 

6. Laboratory and hospital supplies. 

7. Teaching equipment in the form of 
models, charts, etc. 

8. Motion-picture projectors for visual 
teaching, together with suitable films. 

9. Equipment for mass X-ray examinations 
for tuberculosis. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Rangoon, the manufacturers’ literature is 
desired to enable the Institute to prepare a 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with ‘hese conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Beverages: 36. 
Cable: 33. 
Casings: 27. 
Chemicals: 1. 
Clocks and Watches: 36. 
Clothing and Accessories: 17. Native Products: 23. 
Construction Materials: 3. Office Equipment: 36. 
Electrical Equipment, Fixtures, and Oil Seeds: 37. 

Appliances: 3, 10, 36. Oils and Greases: 30. 
Emery Stone: 24. Paper and Paper Products: 36. 
Fats and Oils (Edible and Inedible): 27, Printers’ Equipment: 14, 36. 

37, 39. Radios: 25. 
Fertilizer: 5. Raw Materials: 5. 
Foodstuffs: 6, 8, 20, 21, 27, 36. Recorders: 36. 
Forest Products: 7, 26. Rubber (Scrap): 34. 
Hides and Skins: 16. Textiles: 9, 11, 12, 19, 22, 28, 29, 36. 
Hardware: 36. Toilet Preparations: 36. 
Household Furnishings: 12, 36. Tools (Hand and Machine): 18, 40. 
Leather: 17. Toys: 15. 

Tubing: 41. 
Yarns: 28, 29. 


Machinery and Parts: 
Agricultural—13. 
Construction—3. 

Industrial—4, 18, 31, 32, 40, 41. 

Metal and Metal Products: 40, 41. 
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list of Burma's requirements as regards med- 
ical equipment, instruments, and drugs, for 
presentation to the United Nations World 
Health Organization, which is reportedly con- 
sidering aiding Burma’s health program. 

It is understood that no orders will be 
placed by Burma direct, but that all pur- 
chases will be made in the United States 
by the World Health Organization. 

Interested firms are asked to forward cata- 
logs and prices to Dr. S. Suvi, Director, Har- 
court Butler Institute of Public Health, 
Rangoon, Burma. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Belgium—Arthur E. A. Dralans, repre- 
senting Union Chimique Belge S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), 61 Avenue 
Louise, Brussels, is interested in appointing 
qualified representatives throughout the 
United States for the sale of industrial chem- 
icals and pigments. He is now in the United 
States until July 30. U. S. address: c/o 
Graham W. Parker, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: Houston, Dallas, 
and San Francisco. 

2. Brazil—Carlos Schmied, representing 
Carlos Schmied & Cia. Ltda. (wholesaler, 
agent), 1362 Alameda Santos, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for unspeci- 
fied commodities. Scheduled to arrive the 
latter part of July, via Boston, for a month’s 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Sanford & Co., 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Denver, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans. 

Current World Trade Directory Repcrt 
being prepared. 

3. Israel—Benjamin Ben-Porath (Schein- 
son), representing E. Sheinson & Sons Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, agent), 8 Levontin 
Street, Tel Aviv, is interested in purchasing 
building materials, construction machinery, 
and household appliances. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in July, via New York City, for a visit of 
2months. U.S. address: c/o Harry H. Harris, 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

4. Peru—Federico Field S., representing 
Talleres P. T. C. M. Soc. Anon., Bolivar 230, 
San Miguel, Lima, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining agencies for printing and en- 
graving machinery; also, seeks technical in- 
formation on such equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive July 16, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Peruvian 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and New Orleans. 


Import Opportunities 


5. Argentina—Faure & Cia. (importer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Paseo Colon 560—568, 
Buenos Aires, wishes to export Argentine or- 
ganic fertilizer, or the raw material for its 
preparation. Firm also seeks a broker in the 
United States willing to handle fertilizers and 
other “cattle and agriculture byproducts,” on 
a commission basis. 

6. Australia—Swift & Co. Limited (export 
agents), 26-30 Clarence Street, Sydney, offers 
to export and seeks agent for best-quality 
special frozen foods, such as scallops and 
crayfish tails. Quality inspection by the 
Australian Department of Commerce. 

7. Belgium — Establissements Zeebroeck 
(export merchant), 160 Chaussée de Turn- 
hout, Borgerhout, Antwerp, wishes to export 
first-quality and lower grades of exotic and 
common veneer woods. 

8. England—A. Bellamy & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Bendon Valley, London, S. W. 18., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for bakers’ 
and confectioners’ preparations such as 
icings, mincemeat, albumen, color and 
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flavor pastes, and shortenings. Catalog avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. England—John Fenton & David Bradley 
Mills Ltd. (manufacturer), Springwell Mills, 
Batley, wishes to export medium- and high- 
quality tertiles such as woolen and worsted 
piece goods, colored blankets and rugs, and 
slipper cloths. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. England—Hume Atkins & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), New Icknield Way, Letch- 
worth, Herts., offers to export £1,000 to £1,500 
worth each month of tungsten and fluores- 
cent electric-light fittings. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. England—T. Norbury & Company Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Statham Street Works, 
Pendleton, Manchester, wishes to export 
finest-quality destination blinds (signs) for 
busses, made of super lightweight cambric, 
in widths up to 54 inches. Firm will furnish 
samples to interested persons without charge 
or engagement. Samples are also obtainable 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

12. England—Ratcliffe Bros. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Green Hill Mill, Mytholmroyd, 
Yorkshire, desires to export high-quality 
woolen blankets in white, colored, bordered 
and pastel shades. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. England—A. P. & E. Singer Ltd. (sole 
export concessionaires), Park Mansions Ar- 
cade, Knightsbridge, London, S. W. 1., has 
available for export each month 200 light 
agricultural tractors with Ford 10-horsepower 
industrial engines. Literature is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

14. England—South Wales Chemical Works 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Lower Holmes Street, 
Cadcxton, Barry, Glam., wishes to export 
printers’ supplies such as driers and pastes 
for printing inks, astrafoil plastic sheets for 
photo-litho, D. E. P. chemicals for offset- 
deep, zinc-etch for offset printers. Firm 
will consider appointing an agent in the 
United States. Literature is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. England—F. & G. Turnpenny Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), 5 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E. C. 2., wishes to export “Master- 
builder” erector sets for children. Ilus- 
trated leaflet is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Importers Please Note 


American firms are requested to dis- 
regard Import Trade Opportunity No. 
36, for Stather-England, 43 Sydenham 
Hill, London, S. E. 26, England, which 
was published in the June 20 issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. Informa- 
tion received in the Department of Com- 
merce subsequent to the announcement 
of the trade opportunity indicates that 
the firm is not in a position to export at 
this time. 











16. France—Edouard Guiraud (importer, 
exporter), 1 Rue de la Finarie (Boite Postale 
234), Mazamet (Tarn), offers to export un- 
haired skins and sheepskins. 

17. Germany—Arbeitsgemeinschaft Beklei- 
dungsindustrie (Trade Association, Clothing 
Industry), Rossmarkt 15a, Frankfort am 
Main, offers to export leather and men’s wear, 

18. Germany—Gertges & Co. K.-G. (manu- 
facturer), Postschliessfach 73, (22a) Homberg 
(Niederrhein), (British Zone), offers to sup- 
ply machines for the brush industry, and 
hand punches. 

19. Ireland, Northern—Henry Matier & Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 40 Linenhall Street, 
Belfast, offers to export the following high- 
quality tertiles: linen, cotton, rayon, dam- 
asks, household linen, bed linens, dress mate- 
rials, sheers, cambrics and handkerchiefs. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. Ireland, Northern—Hugh Quinn, 
Wholesale Fish Merchant and Curer (whole- 
sale processor and curer), North Harbour, 
Ardglass, County Down, wishes to export 
finest-quality smoked and cured fish such as 
kippered herrings and smoked whiting 
(golden cutlets). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. Japan—-Kyowa Bussan Co., Ltd., 371, 
Marunouchi Building, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, 
has available for export large quantities of 
garlic (white or pink). Minimum size: 11, 
inches in circumference. Inspection by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Jap- 
anese Government. 

22. Japan—Masuda Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), No. 1, 2-chome, Naga- 
tacho, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, offers to export 
bolting cloth made of 100 percent pure silk 
and to be used for bolting powders, wheat 
flour milling, or for screen printing of cot- 
ton, rayon, silk, or other fabrics 

23. Paraguay—Heisecke & Cia. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), Palma 
No. 325, Asuncion, wishes to export the fol- 
lowing native products: tobacco, med cinal 
and aromatic herbs, fruits of the Yatay palm 
plant, essential oils, coconut shells and cores, 
wooden handicraft and furniture, sawdust, 
epreads and hammocks, mica, marble, quartz 
and slate, kaolin (brown or yellow), pottery 
materials, bitter orange dried peels, citro- 
nella, almond and coconut pulp cakes, cot- 
ton cakes, oils (coconut, castor, almond) 

24. Turkey—Abot Limited Sirketi (ex- 
porter), 154, Ataturk Caddesi (P. O. B. 200), 
Izmir, wishes to export 10,000 tons of Turkish 
emery stone in bulk, at the rate of 1,000 tons 
per month on a deblockage basis 


Export Opportunities 


25. Africa, French West—-Moustapha Houd- 
rouge (importer distributor), 67 Rue Vincens, 
Dakar, wishes purchase quotations for power- 
ful radio receivers (6 tube minimum), espe- 
cially constructed for tropical climate and 
short wave. Quantities: up to 100 sets each 
quarter. Firm is interested in offers from 
suppliers who could accept payment in 
French francs at the Free Market rate of ex- 
change. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Belgium — |tablissements Zeebroeck 
(importing distributor), 160, Chaussée de 
Turnhout, Borgerhout, Antwerp, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for oak and 
other lumber, first-quality and lower grades. 

27. Germany—Rolf Nissen (importing dis- 
tributor), 20 Osdorferlandstrasse, Hamburg- 
Gross Flottbek, wishes purchase quotations 
for pure lard, standard quality, in 1,000 ton 
lots; fatbacks in ton lots; all kinds and 
grades of casings in 5- to 10-ton lots. 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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-centin;: 
Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY DuTY-FREE ENTRY AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURE Ma- 
CHINERY AND PARTS FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
PURPOSES 


Decree No. 12,109 of the Argentine Ministry 
of Finance, dated May 31, 1949, authorized 
the duty-free entry into Argentina for a 
period of 360 days of the latest types of 
agricultural machinery, equipment, and 
spare parts thereof, intended to be used for 
experimental purposes, reports the U. S. 
Embassy at Buenos Aires. Under the pro- 
visions of the decree, applications for tempo- 
rary entry of machines and equipment may 
be made by authorized Argentine representa- 
tives of foreign suppliers for not more than 
two units of each type of each manufacturer. 
The decree also relaxes existing exchange re- 
quirements so as to permit the entry of the 
equipment without the use of exchange and 
to exempt it from the negotiation of ex- 
change at the time of reexportation 


IMPORT QUOTA ON CALCIUM CARBIDE 


The Argentine Ministry of Commerce and 
Finance has authorized the importation of 
20,000 metric tons of calcium carbide during 
the last half of 1949, reports the U.S. Embassy 
at Buenos Aires Licenses will be granted 
to importers on condition that satisfactory 
proof is furnished that they have purchased 
not less than one-fifth of their requirements 
from domestic suppliers. 


Austria 
Economic Conditions 


WooL CREDIT BY ENGLAND’ EXTENDED 


A wool credit of £1,500,000 granted to 
Austria by England in 1946 has recently been 
extended to March 31, 1950, marking the 
third extension of this credit, according to 
the foreign press. The terms of credit have 
been progressively liberalized. Originally, it 
was to be used for wool purchases only, but 
this limitation has since been removed. A 
list of additional commodities on which the 
credit my be expended is now being pre- 
pared. The previous requirement that 10 
percent collateral must be deposited before 
the Bank of England could open the credit in 
favor of the banking group has also been 
lifted. The credit is guaranteed by the 
Austrian Government. 





The Polish leather industry is working at 
full capacity again, according to a foreign 
trade publication, and is able to satisfy do- 
mestic needs for manufactured leather goods. 


July 4, 1949 
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Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


INCREASE IN FOREIGN-COLLECTION 
PORTFOLIOS 


Foreign collections outstanding in Brazil 
continued to increase during March and 
April of this year, states an airgram dated 
June 7 from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. The foreign-collection portfolios 
of seven leading exchange banks totaled 
approximately 4,327,300,000 cruzeiros as of 
April 30, as compared with 4,084,400,000 
cruzeiros on March 31 and 3,990,800,000 cru- 
zeiros on February 28. This compares with 
4,368,900,000 cruzeiros at the end of May 1948 
and 1,007,600,000 cruzeiros at the end of De- 
cember 1946. Whereas the increase in these 
portfolios amounted to 4 percent in February 
1949 and only 2 percent in March over the 
previous month-end figures, the increase in 
April amounted to 6 percent. It is believed, 
however, that since the beginning of March, 
collections from soft-currency countries have 
constituted a higher percentage of the total 
collection portfolios than previously. 

The Embassy reported that, as of the first 
week in June, Rio de Janeiro banks were pay- 
ing collections registered for dollar exchange 
about mid-November 1948 in the first cate- 
gory. On the other hand, the chronological 
file of applications in the fourth category did 
not appear to have advanced beyond the first 
of July 1948. Reports from consulates in 
the northern part of Brazil, where formerly 
payments were prompt, indicated that remit- 
tances in these areas are being brought into 
line with exchange releases in Rio de Janeiro. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXTENSION OF PRESENT EXPORT-IMPORT 
CONTROL LAW REQUESTED 


A Government message requesting a 90-day 
extension of the present Brazilian export- 
import control law No. 262 of February 23, 
1948, which was due to expire on June 30, 
1949, was sent to Congress on June 7, reports 
the U.S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MOTION-PICTURE-FILM RENTAL TAX RE- 
PEALED; INCOME TAX ESTABLISHED 


The film-rental tax of 15 percent, estab- 
lished by British Guiana ordinance No. 9 of 
1948, has been repealed and replaced by an 
income tax of 4 percent of gross receipts to 
be paid by exhibitors each week for films ex- 
hibited the preceding week, according to or- 
dinance No. 8 of 1949 published in the Official 
Gazette of May 7, 1949. Under the new ordi- 








dance, distributors also will be required to 
pay an annual license fee of $50 British 
Guiana currency (1 British Guiana dollar= 
about 84 cents United States currency). 

(For previous announcements on motion- 
picture films, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 22, 1948, and January 10, 1949.) 


IMPORTATION OF FLUORESCENT-LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT FROM HarRD-CURRENCY 
SOURCES PROHIBITED 


On June 2, 1949, British Guiana importers 
were advised by the Controller of Supplies 
and Prices to cancel forthwith orders which 
may have been placed for fluorescent-light- 
ing equipment under licenses issued prior to 
the announcement of May 14, 1949, as such 
imports would not be admitted, according to 
information received from the American Con- 
sulate in Georgetown, British Guiana. The 
latter announcement listed importations 
from hard-currency sources which would not 
normally be granted licenses, including elec- 
tric equipment and wiring devices. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
27, 1949, for previous announcement.) 


Burma 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated June 4) 


Burma’s economy continued to be weak- 
ened in May by the civil war which engulfed 
most of the southern half of the country. 
Surface communication was difficult in most 
areas and was completely interrupted 
through the Prome area held by the ‘Peoples’ 
Volunteer Organization” and the Karen-held 
Toungoo area. Exports other than rice 
continued to decline. Burma negotiated 
with three Commonwealth countries—United 
Kingdom, India, and Pakistan—concerning 
the terms of financial aid which it needs to 
Offset its budgetary dv iicit. 

Rice shipments continued to hold up sur- 
prisingly well. May shipments totaled 143,- 
586 long tons of rice and 7,845 tons of bran. 
Rangoon shipped 89,768 tons of this total; 
Bassein, 34,608; Akyab, 15,135; and Moulmein, 
11,920. Burma’s exports for the first 5 
months totaled 679,686 tons of rice and 22,- 
157 tons of bran. If the State Agricultural 
Marketing Board shipped 100,000 tons of rice 
in June as planned, Burma will fall only 8 
percent short of its IEFC export quota of 
850,000 tons of rice for the first half of 1949. 
This record is much better than was ex- 
pected earlier in the year when the Bur- 
mese-Karen fighting broke out. 

Burma’s other exports did not fare so well. 
Rangoon sawmills are practically out of teak 
logs to mill for export. The large Bawdwin 
and Mawchi mines are unable to ship to 
Rangoon their stocks of ore and metals pro- 
duced. The Burmah Oil Co. has reduced the 
output of its Chauk topping plant to 20,000 
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gallons of gasoline a day because of inability 
to distribute petroleum products in central 
Burma. 

Burma’s internal-transportation conditions 
are still chaotic. No major sections of the 
railroad are in operation. Many bridges have 
been destroyed. The Inland Water Trans- 
port Board’s river boats are only able to 
operate up the Chindwin and up the Irra- 
waddy north of Pakokku and with naval es- 
cort in the lower Irrawaddy Delta area. Be- 
cause of the great demand for air transpor- 
tation, the Union of Burma Airways now has 
14 foreign aircraft on charter to supplement 
the services of its 3 Doves. 

The Government late in May announced 
plans to introduce at the June session of 
Parliament the Union Mineral Resources 
Bill, which would amend section 219 of the 
Constitution so as to invite foreign enter- 
prise to exploit and develop Burma’s mineral 
resources. This represents a sharp departure 
from previous policy and reflects an aware- 
ness of the need for foreign capital and tech- 
nical know-how to develop the country’s 
resources. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 


(Dated June 17) 


Although the latest business indexes are 
not uniformly favorable, the general volume 
of activity in Canada continues to be main- 
tained at a very high level. Observers note 
some soft spots, but, despite these, the sea- 
sonal development in the second quarter is 
considered very satisfactory. 

Drought conditions, the worst on record, 
are prevailing in the central and southwest- 
ern areas of the Province of Ontario. Crop 
damage, estimated as high as $100,000,000, 
was increased by severe frost which occurred 
in early June. Crops in the Prairie Provinces 
benefited from fairly widespread rains a few 
weeks ago, but moisture reserves at the time 
of this report were still dangerously low. 

With the crop year beginning August 1, 
the Canadian Wheat Board will assume sole 
responsibility for the marketing of oats and 
barley grown in Western Canada. This 
Board, already the exclusive marketing agent 
for western-grown wheat, will now handle the 
three biggest grain crops of Western Canada. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce re- 
cently has announced arrangements involv- 
ing additional purchases of timber and food- 
stuffs by the United Kingdom amounting to 
between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. Both 
Canada and the United Kingdom have indi- 
cated a continuing concern over the lessening 
of trade between the two countries, and nu- 
merous measures are being considered in an 
effort to alleviate the present situation. The 
recent visit of the Canadian Minister of 
Trade and Commerce to Britain and the visit 
in Canada of the President of the United 
Kingdom Board of Trade have pointed up the 
serious nature for Canada of the United 
Kingdom’s shortage of dollars. 

For the month of April, however, exports to 
the United Kingdom were sharply higher— 
$63,049,000, as compared with $39,500,000 in 
March and $44,353,000 in April 1948. Exports 
to the United States at $110,654,000 compared 
with $122,400,000 in March and $109,219,000 
in April last year. Exports to all countries 
in April were valued at $237,800,000 as com- 
pared with $216,800,000 in March, and for 
the first 4 months at $896,600,000, up 1.4 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of 1948. 
Since April 1, 1949, it may be noted that the 
trade now includes Newfoundland trade, 
hitherto reported separately. 
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Combined notice and demand deposits in 
Canadian chartered banks at the end of April 
were at an all-time high; demand deposits 
at $2,288,000,000 were a record for the month, 
but below the all-time high of $2,544,000,000 
recorded December 31, 1948; notice, or sav- 
ings, deposits aggregated $4,339,000,000 and 
were at an all-time peak for any month. 
Call loans in Canada amounted to $89,900,000 
on April 30 compared with $81,200,000 on 
March 31 and $75,500,000 at April 30, 1948. 

Industrial relations continue relatively 
tranquil throughout Canada, with two im- 
portant exceptions—the strike of the Ca- 
nadian Seamen’s Union and the highly com- 
plex and protracted strike of the asbestos 
miners in the Province of Quebec. Ship- 
ments of asbestos during the first 4 months 
of the year were less than one-half of last 
year’s shipments, and April shipments were 
down almost 73 percent from a year ago. 

Production of newsprint in Canada during 
May amounted to 442,730 tons; an increase 
of 5.2 percent over the figure for May 1948. 
Production rate for the month was 103 per- 
cent of rated capacity, up slightly on monthly 
and annual comparisons. Shipments to 
United States consumers amounted to 377,797 
tons; 7.6 percent higher than in May 1948. 
Wood-pulp sales to the United States during 
the first quarter were down about 12 percent 
from the preceding year. 

Construction contracts awarded during 
April totaled $76,794,400, down 4.9 percent 
from the corresponding month last year. 
Nevertheless, the cumulative total for the 
first 4 months of 1949 ($280,497,800) is almost 
one-third greater than for the comparable 4 
months of 1948. The largest increases in the 
4 months’ comparison were in contracts for 
industrial and residential building. 

The general wholesale price index contin- 
ued its very gentle decline in April, the latest 
month reported, when a figure of 157.5 was 
recorded, or one-tenth of a point lower than 
in March. Preliminary weekly indexes for 
industrial materials for May indicate a con- 
tinued easing in this particular component. 

An all time high in tourist traffic from the 
United States is expected this summer, the 
receipts from which should be of some help 
to the exchange position. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL No LONGER 
SUBJECT TO IMPORT CONTROL 


Canadian controls on imports of structural 
iron and steel including various iron and 
steel angles, beams, channels, columns, gird- 
ers, joists, tees and zees from the United 
States were revoked by an Order in Council 
on April 28, 1949. These products have been 
subject to import permit under the Export 
and Import Permits Act since October 25 of 
last year. 

Structural steel has also been deleted from 
the list of imports controlled by the Exchange 
Conservation Act, by striking out customs 
tariff items: 388, 388a, 388b, 388c, and 388d 
from schedule IlI—Capital Goods. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


PROBLEM AFFECTING TRANSFER OF DOLLAR 
EXCHANGE 


United States Embassy Reports of May 20 
and of June 9, 1949, advise that the Issue 
Council of the National Bank of Costa Rica 
(the governing body of the Exchange Control 
Board) has taken the position that where ap- 
plications for foreign exchange in payment 


for imports received in Costa Rica prior to 
October 15, 1948, are not in conformity with 
existing legislation, the Exchange Control 
Board will not authorize allocation of the 
exchange. Such applications cannot be rein- 
stated, regardless of the reason for failure 
to comply with the provisions of the law. 
The Issue Council has stated that the only 
recourse in such cases is that the foreign 
exchange in payment for such imports: be 
bought on the “free” market and that the 
corresponding loss be borne by the party who 
failed to comply with the law. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


AMENDMENT TO INCOME Tax LAW 


The issuance of decree No. 516 of May 3, 
1949, which amends the Costa Rican Income 
Tax Law (law No. 837 of December 20, 1946) 
was reported by the American Embassy in 
San Jose on May 31, 1949. 

The changes wrought by the decree serve 
principally to increase and enlarge the 
power of the Tax Office in cases where dis- 
putes arise as to the computation and en- 
forcement of the income tax. 

Two important substantive changes have 
been made. Article 8 has been amended to 
require those persons, who pay salaries, 
wages, and professional fees to persons 
abroad, to withold 15 percent of the sums 
involved as a fixed income tax. Royalty 
payments are affected similarly. The second 
important change is the prohibition, con- 
tained in article 29, against the sale of pas- 
sage, by any transportation company, to any 
person who fails to submit proof that he has 
made all necessary tax payments. Trans- 
portation companies which fail to require 
such proof before the sale of passage will 
become jointly liable with the taxpayer for 
sums owned. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 
DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL AND May 


The rising trend of exports, apparent for 
the first 3 months of 1949, was halted in April 
when their value declined to 3,496,000 crowns 
(1 crown=-$0.02), compared with 3,560,000 
crowns in March. Imports have continued 
to rise, reaching 3,691,000,000 crowns in April, 
but neither imports nor exports have reached 
the planned levels. 

In the first 5 months of 1949 declared 
Czechoslovak exports to the United States 
amounted to $8,045,915, representing a drop 
of 20 percent from such exports in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. The principal 
decreases were in cotton gloves, imitation 
and semiprecious stones, imitation Jewelry, 
motorcycles, musical instruments, woolen 
goods, rabbit skins, feathers, and bicycles. 

Shortage of convertible currencies is said 
to be the chief factor in the unsatisfactory 
import situation, and the decline in exports 
is attributed to market conditions abroad, 
coupled with incomplete internal reorgani- 
zation of production and sales. 

Reiteration through the industrial press 
of directives previously issued directly to 
management underlined the difficulties be- 
ing experienced in carrying out the prin- 
ciple of separating production and distribu- 
tion. Faulty liaison between monopoly trade 
companies and producing organs was cited as 
a major contributing cause to recurrent in- 
cidents of slow deliveries of export products. 
The Czecho-Turkish agreement, extending 
the 1948 agreement, was also initialed during 
May. 

Preparations were made during May for 
additional trade negotiations with the United 
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Kingdom, Austria, Poland, and France. The 
subcommittee for the exchange of goods be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Poland met on 
May 19 to work out the quantities of goods 
to be traded between the two countries dur- 
ing the last half of the year. 

The statement of the National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia for May 31 showed gold and 
balances abroad of 3,204,898,000 Czech crowns, 
representing little change from the beginning 
of the month, but a decline of about 28 per- 
cent since January 31. The note circulation 
on May 31 stood at 65,254, 979,000 crowns, a 
decrease of 1,000,000,000 crowns from the be- 
ginning of the month, and 4,746,000,000 since 
the end of January. 

The general tax, initiated in January to 
apply to virtually all consumer goods, has 
been successful in reducing internal infla- 
tionary pressures. Official announcements of 
receipts from the tax in the first quarter of 
the year stated that they had exceeded 
planned income by 2,350,000,000 crowns. 

At the end of May the Government an- 
nounced that, effective June 1, free-market 
prices on nonfood consumer goods would be 
cut 10 to 50 percent. The reduction affects 
textiles, clothing, and footwear primarily, 
but prices of bicycles, cameras, and toys also 
were to be slashed. More goods are to be 
made available on the rationed market, and 
additional ration points for footwear and 
clothing equal to the number issued so far 
this year are to be validated. These an- 
nouncements were good news to consumers, 
but free-market prices, even after appre- 
ciable reductions, will still be very high. 


Exchange and Finance 


BuDGET For 1949 


In Czechoslovakia’s 1949 state budget, ex- 
penditures are estimated at 89,277,720,000 
crowns and revenues at 89,320,351,000 crowns 
(1 crown = $0.02), with the first budget sur- 
plus since the war. These estimates do not 
include the accounts of nationalized enter- 
prises other than banks. In comparison with 
the 1948 budget, expenditures have been in- 
creased by 33 percent and receipts by 43 
percent. 

Public investments and those of state en- 
terprises are to account for 24 percent of the 
total expenditures; social, health, and cul- 
tural welfare, 29 percent; external and in- 
ternal security, justice, and representation 
abroad, 19 percent; and interest and amor- 
tization of the state debt, 3.5 percent. In ad- 
dition to the scheduled budgetary expendi- 
tures of more than 21,000,000,000 crowns for 
investments, some 3,000,000,000 crowns is to 
be supplied by the nationalized industrial 
enterprises. 

State revenues are estimated as follows: 
Taxes, 78 percent; revenues from nationalized 
banks and financial monopolies (alcohol, 
salt, artificial sweetening substances, and ex- 
plosives), 15 percent; and administrative re- 
ceipts, 7 percent. Tax revenues in 1949 are 


expected to be 42 percent higher than in 
1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL MOSsT-FAVORED-NATION 
AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH FINLAND 


A provisional agreement between Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland, signed at Helsinki on 
May 6, 1949, is to replace (pending negotia- 
tion of a new treaty) the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation of 1927 between the 
two countries which was terminated during 
the war, states a report from the U. S. 
Legation, Helsinki. 

Under the provisional agreement most- 
favored-nation treatment is reciprocally ex- 
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tended as concerns customs duties and taxes 
on importation and exportation, internal 
taxation of imported goods in the respective 
countries, and all regulations and formali- 
ties relating to importation and exportation. 
Conditional most-favored-nation treatment 
is granted to persons and legal entities in 
matters of commerce, industry, navigation, 
and other enterprise, and the 1921 Barcelona 
Convention and Statute is to be mutually 
applied to questions of transit. 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
FOREIGN-EXCHANGE GOODS—CORRECTION 


Reference is made to the item under the 
above heading in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of May 23, 1949. Sentences 
2 and 3 in paragraph 4 should be changed 
to read as follows: “If the imported quan- 
tity exceeds the duty-free limit by not more 
than one-half, the quantity allowed will be 
cleared duty-free and the surplus will be 
subject to customs duty. However, if the 
imported quantity exceeds the allowed duty- 
free quantity by more than one-half, the 
whole imported quantity will be subject to 
customs duty.” 

(Owing to a typographical error, these two 
sentences were incorrectly made to read as 
follows: “If the imported quantity exceeds 
one-half of the duty-free limit, the quantity 
allowed will be cleared duty-free and the 
surplus will be subject to customs duty. 
However, if the imported quantity exceeds 
more than one-half of the allowed duty-free 
quantity, the whole imported quantity will 
be subject to customs duty.’’) 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 


(Dated June 10) 


Denmark's foreign trade in the period Jan- 
uary—April 1949 left an import surplus of 
389,400,000 crowns, imports (including ECA- 
financed purchases) aggregating 1,406,200,000 
crowns and exports, 1,016,800 crowns. Corre- 
sponding 1948 figures showed imports valued 
at 990,600,000 crowns and exports, 892,100,- 
000—an import surplus of 98,500,000 crowns. 

Production of all major agricultural prod- 
ucts was substantially larger in the first quar- 
ter of this year than in the corresponding 3- 
month period of 1948. The following gains 
were recorded: Milk, 16 percent; butter, 21; 
cheese, 29; pork, 14; eggs, 38; and beef and 
veal, 8 percent. Industrial output was ap- 
proximately 10 percent smaller in April than 
in March because of the Easter holidays. 

The composite wholesale price index re- 
mained unchanged at 261 (1935100) in 
April. The export price index remained at 
304, and the import price index declined from 
295 to 294. The retail price (cost-of-living) 
index, computed quarterly, showed no change 
from January to April and stood at 181, based 
on 1935 prices, or at 310, on the basis of 1914 
prices. 

The Director of Finance for the city of 
Copenhagen, Holger Koed, has been appointed 
Director of the National Bank of Denmark, 
effective November 1, 1949, when Director 
C. V. Bramsnaes retires. 

In a protocol signed at Warsaw on May 12, 
the Polish Government recognizes its obliga- 
tion to pay debts (with interest) incurred by 
the Polish Government and Government- 
operated Polish concerns to Danish persons 
and firms before the war. The Polish Gov- 
ernment also undertakes to make compensa- 
tion for Danish interests in and claims on 
concerns nationalized pursuant to the Polish 
Nationalization Act of January 3, 1946. A 


Danish-Polish committee will be appointed 
to discuss questions that may arise in this 
connection. 

Preliminary discussions concerning a 6- 
year agreement covering Danish butter ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom took place in 
London on June 1 and 2. The Danish dele- 
gation has returned to Copenhagen for con- 
sultation and further instructions, chiefly 
concerning price. Negotiations are to be re- 
sumed in London on June 15. The total 
value of Danish butter exports envisaged in 
the agreement under consideration is esti- 
mated at approximately 3,000,000,000 crowns. 

A Danish-Spanish trade agreement provid- 
ing for exchange of trade valued at approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 crowns each way through 
June 30, 1950, was signed at Madrid on May 14. 

(One Danish crown=$0.208 United States 
currency.) 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated June 17) 


The general tone of business in the 
Dominican Republic became noticeably 
stronger in early June. Merchants made 
progress in disposing of high-priced inven- 
tories and in adjusting their operations to 
a smaller volume of sales this year at sub- 
stantially lower-price levels. No business 
failures of importance were reported. Bank- 
ing figures showed no significant change. 

Exports continued at a high level, chiefly 
because sugar shipments were in large vol- 
ume. Total exports were valued at $40,129,- 
100 in the January-May period of 1949, down 
by $2,107,224 or 5 percent, from $42,236,324 
recorded in the like period of 1948. 

Imports during the first 5 months of 1949 
were valued at $16,395,271. The correspond- 
ing figure for 1948 was $23,986,336, indi- 
cating a decline in imports this year of 
about 32 percent in value. The comparison, 
however, is with a year when total imports 
reached a record peak. In the past 10 years, 
total annual imports ranged between $10,- 
000,000 and $28,000,000, except in 1947 and 
1948 when imports in each year exceed 
$53,000,000. 

The sugar-grinding season was nearly at 
an end, when 6 of the 14 mills closed on 
June 15. Sugar production through May 31 
totaled 421,986 metric tons, 9 percent more 
than the output on the same date of last 
year. 

The spring cacao crop was running below 
earlier forecasts. The estimated total of 
12,000 metric tons indicates that the spring 
crop will be one of the smallest in recent 
years. Prices paid to cacao growers were 
fairly steady during the past monh. The 
Official quotation was $9 per 50 kilograms for 
the week beginning June 13. The compar- 
able price a year ago was $19.50. Operations 
at the Government-owned chocolate factory 
were resumed at the normal level during 
early June, after a shut-down of several 
weeks. 

Coffee prices averaged about 17 ecnts per 
pound for good, low-elevation, washed coffee, 
or about the same as a year ago. Prospects 
for the coming crop beginning in October 
are encouraging. Rains were sufficient in 
most districts to permit good flowering and 
fruiting. 

Irrigated rice acreage was reported to be 
smaller this year than in 1948. Stocks from 
the large winter harvest gradually were 
being reduced. Prices for milled Buffalo 
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(irrigated) rice were at $10 per 100 pounds, 
compared with $15 a year ago. Prices for 
upland rice were at $9, compared with $14 
at about the same time a year ago. 

A small part of the large tobacco crop, 
now being harvested, was sold to buyers. 
Prices to growers varied upward slightly, 
ranging from $6 to $8 for 60 kilograms, ac- 
cording to grade, compared with $4 to $6 a 
month ago. Prices were considerably below 
those for the corresponding period last year. 

The cargo steamer Corona, newly con- 
structed in England, errived at Ciudad Tru- 
jillo recently from Antwerp on its first voy- 
age, which inaugurates a new service between 
Antwerp and Caribbean ports by the Swiss 
Shipping Co. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAPER FOR MANUFACTURE OF CARDBOARD: 
New CLASSIFICATION AND LOWER 
Duty 


A new tariff classification, No. 661 (a), has 
been established by Dominican Republic law 
No. 2020, states a report from the United 
States Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo, for: “Pa- 
per for the manufacture of cardboard, of not 
less than 100 grams per square meter, caliber 
09, specially made for said purposes, such as 
‘Jumbo Rolls,’ when imported by cardboard- 
manufacturing industries for their exclusive 
use in the manufacture of cardboard, in ac- 
cordance with certificates issued by the De- 
partment of State for National Economy and 
declarations sworn to before the Collector 
of Customs.” The duty on this item, effec- 
tive June 4, 1949, is 1.50 pesos per 100 net 
kilograms. (The Dominican peso is equiva- 
lent to the United States dollar.) This prod- 
uct was formerly classified under item No. 
681. “Unspecified paper manufactures,” 
dutiable at 0.20 peso per net kilogram, but 
not less than 25 percent ad valorem. 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 


(Dated June 6) 


During the first 4 months of 1949 Finland’s 
imports were 6 percent higher and exports 10 
percent higher in value than at the same 
time last year. The increases were slightly 
less by volume. There was an increase in 
trade with soft-currency countries, but a 
weakening of trade with hard-currency areas, 
particularly the United States. Exports to 
the United States were down almost 50 per- 
cent from 1948, aggravating the already seri- 
ous dollar shortage and severely limiting the 
issuance of dollar import licenses. 

Bilateral trade agreements were signed 
with France, Iceland, and India in May. The 
French agreement envisages considerable ex- 
pansion in the trade between the two coun- 
tries and, if French exports are up to quota 
limits, will make France Finland's leading 
supplier of iron and steel products. A pro- 
visional most-favored-nation commercial 
treaty was signed with Czechoslovakia to re- 
place the previous agreement annulled by the 
war. 

There was a brief revival of demands for 
exchange devaluation in the beginning of 
May by certain business circles, but the presi- 
dent of the Bank of Finland, who is also 
chairman of the General Economic Planning 
Committee, came out flatly against such a 
move. The report of this committee, repre- 
senting various political parties and business 
interests, was published early in June and, 
among other things, recommended no change 
in exchange rates for the time being. The 
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report will be considered by the Diet after it 
reconvenes on June 8. 

The Diet passed the Government's bill rais- 
ing the limit of tax-free property for the 1949 
installments of the postwar capital levy from 
80,000 to 400,000 Finnish marks, to bring it 
in line with price increases over the last 2 
years. Over Government objection, the Diet 
also reduced the rates and recommended 6 
months’ postponement of payments, ordi- 
narily due in May and November. 

In a press interview on May 7 the Minister 
of Supply stated that after July 1, only sugar, 
coffee, fats and oils, certain transportation 
equipment, and a few industrial raw mate- 
rials would continue to be rationed, although 
price controls on many products would be 
maintained. Effective June 1, all remaining 
textiles were derationed and chocolate was 
removed from all ration and controls. 

As a result of recent price decontrols and 
rent increase the cost-of-living index rose 3 
points in April to 775 (1939=100), after de- 
clining steadily since last fall. The wholesale 
index price continued falling, however, drop- 
ping ¢ points to 1,071 (1935=100) at the end 
of April. The wholesale turn-over for March 
showed a recovery from the seasonal slump 
in January and February. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


EXPORTERS PERMITTED TO EXTEND CREDIT 
TO FOREIGN BUYERS 


Regulations intended to assure the French 
exchange-control authority of the acquistion 
of export proceeds while permitting export- 
ers to extend credit are contained in avis 
(notice) No. 388 published in the Journal 
Officiel of April 10, 1949. 

Generally speaking, French exporters are 
required to collect from their customers 
within a maximum period of 90 days from the 
date of the arrival of the goods at their des- 
tination. As a measure to facilitate exports, 
however, the Office des Changes announced 
that it would be willing to authorize export- 
ers to grant deferred-payment privileges 
either before or after the goods have gone 
forward. In order to benefit from these 
provisions, it must be shown that such ex- 
tension of credit would be in the national 
interest of France. The deferred payment 
may apply to all or part of the value of the 
goods involved in a given transaction. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExPoORT DUTIES REVISED 


The schedule of French export duties has 
been revised by a decree of May 24, 1949, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of May 
25, states a report from the U. S. Embassy at 
Paris. 

Under the new schedule, the duty on 
glue stock, previously suspended, has been 
discontinued; the duty on raw bones has 
been increased from 9.50 francs to 120 francs 
per 100 gross kilograms and extended to all 
categories of bones, some of which were 
formerly not subject to the duty: the duty 
on scrap iron, debris, and fragments of man- 
ufactured articles of cast iron, iron, or steel 
(not including tin-plate scrap) has been 
increased from 20 francs to 250 francs per 
100 kilograms. 

A duty of 25 percent ad valorem has been 
established on waste of green hides and of 
untanned hides and skins, sinews, nerves, 
tails, and other similar untanned waste and 
on fish waste, other than scales of bleak and 
the like, fresh or preserved but without 
solvent, and other than raw or simply dried 
air bladders. 


The exportation of thoroughbred dogs by 
land frontiers and of pirated copies of books 
is prohibited. 


IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED ON EXTENSIVE 
List OF PRODUCTS 


Import duties (suspended since July 8, 
1944) have been restored in France on an 
extensive list of chemical products, textiles, 
and printed matter, by an order of June 3, 
1949, published in the French Journal Officiel 
and effective June 4. 1949. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 27, 1949, for pre- 
liminary announcement.) 

Goods dispatched in direct shipment to 
French customs territory before June 4 and 
declared for consumption there without hav- 
ing been warehoused will continue to benefit 
by the previous suspension of import duties. 

The following list includes the products on 
which import duties have been restored at 
the rates listed in the present French import 
tariff (French tariff item numbers in paren- 
theses) : 

(8 A and B) Live poultry; (9) live game; 
(24) fresh sea-fish; (25 A, ex 25 B, 25 C and 
E) fish, simply salted, dried or smoked (except 
cod, including klippfish and halibut in fil- 
lets), (ex 27 A) mussels; 

(77 A) Apricots; (ex 77 B) peaches, includ- 
ing “brugnons” and nectarines, not forced; 
(77 C to E) cherries, plums, and other fresh 
stone fruits; 

(82) Tea; (ex 102 C) oat flakes; (ex 107) 
whole malt and nonprepared malt extracts; 
(108) starches; (109) faculae; (111) gluten and 
gluten flour; (116) chicory roots; (117) hops; 
(128 C) carob and carob-seed-flour gums; 
(164) prepared or preserved fish; (177) cacao 
shells, husks, shoots, and skins; (178) cocoa 
in the mass (cocoa paste) or in tablets; (179) 
cocoa butter; (180) cocoa powder; (184) ali- 
mentary pastes; (185 A, B, and D) ships’ 
biscuits, bread and other ordinary bakery 
products, diet breads; (188) pastes of flour or 
of dried fecula, etc.; 

(288) Binders and hydraulic cements; (ex 
302) vegetable ashes of Kelp; 


(353) Antimony; (355) silicon; (356) 
boron; (358 B) other alkaline metals (lith- 
ium, potassium, rubidium, cesium); (359) 


alkaline-earthy metals; 

(367 A) Hydrochloric acid; (369 C) sulfides 
of antimony; (388) hydrazine and hydroxyl- 
amin and their inorganic salts: (389) lithia; 
(393) pure lime; (397) glucina; (398) pure 
magnesia; (400) cadmium oxide and hydrox- 
ide; (401 A) aluminum oxide; (ex 404) artifi- 
cial iron oxides (containing 70 percent and 
more Fe,O,); (413) copper oxides; (415 A to 
C) lead oxides; (ex 419) chloride of ammo- 
nium, other than for agricultural uses; (ex 
420) oxychloride of copper, and of lead; (ex 
433) sulfate of precipitated barium; (436) 
simple or compound salts of the acids of 
selenium or tellurium; (ex 438) nitrates of 
ammonium, sodium, potassium, and calcium, 
other than for agricultural uses; nitrate of 
copper; (ex 440) phosphates of ammonium, 
other than for agricultural uses, and of cal- 
cium other than for agricultural uses; (ex 
444) carbonates of ammonium, of lithium, 
and of precipitated magnesium; (446 A) cy- 
anides; (446 B) sulfocyanides; (446 D) ferri- 
cyanides; (446 E) other simple or compound 
cyanides, not including ferrocyanides; (447) 
cyanamids other than for agricultural uses, 
fulminates and cyanates; (ex 451 B) alumi- 
nates, other than of cobalt (i. e., of sodium, 
of barium etc.); (453) precious metals in a 
colloidal state; (455 B) salts and compounds 
of radioactive metals (other than salts and 
compounds of radium); 

(Ex 471A) Chloromethane (methyl chlo- 
ride); (473) halogenated derivatives of cy- 
clanic and cyclenic carbides: hexachlorocy- 
clohexene, etc.; (474) halogenated deriva- 
tives of cycloterpenic carbides; (ex 475 A) 
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(dichlorobenzenes; (475 B) halogenated de- 
rivatives of polynuclear aromatic carbides; 
(ex 482 A) lauric, stearic and cetylic alcohols, 
sulfonated or not; (ex 491) trinitrophenol 
and its salts, and other nitrated phenols (ex- 
cept mononitrophenols and coloring mat- 
ters); (ex 496 B) guaiacol and sulfo-guaiacol 
of potassium; (ex 497 A) methanal and tri- 
oxymethylene, paralydehyde; (ex 505) cam- 
phor; (ex 507) dinitromethylbutylacetophe- 
none, bromide of camphor, camphosulfonic 
acid, its salts, esters, and derivatives; (508 E) 
mononchloroacetic acid, its salts and esters; 
(508 K) stearic acid, its salts and esters; (509 
C) oleic acid, its salts and esters; (511 D) 
citric acid, its salts and esters; (514 D) nitro- 
benzoic acids, their salts and esters; (514 E) 
chloride of nitrobenzol; (514 F) mononchlor- 
obenzoic and dichlorobenzoic acids, their 
salts and esters; 

(Ex 540) Acetylparaphenetidin (phenace- 
tine); (ex 541) hexamethylenetetramin, its 
salts and its derivatives, trimethylene trini- 
tromin; 

(568) Vaccines, protective serums, virus, 
and toxins; 

(590 B) Oxidized coloring earths or (and) 
mixtures of the same; 

(618 A to C) Derivatives of fatty sub- 
stances, insoluble in water; 

(629 A to C) Derivatives of fatty sub- 
stances, soluble in water, except soaps, 

(640) Albumins (of egg, of blood, etc.); 
(645) dextrins, including roasted starch and 
fecula; 

(676) Compositions for polishing, etc.; 
(677 A) carbons for electric arcs; (ex 677 B) 
carbons for electric batteries; (680) composi- 
tions for soldering; 

(686) Auxiliary products for the textile in- 
dustry, not specified or included elsewhere; 

(697) Plastic materials made from albu- 
menoid materials (hardened casein, etc.); 
(699 A) phenoplasts obtained from the con- 
densation of phenols or their homologues 
with aldehydes; 

(Ex 719) Rubber belts, not showing the 
grain of the canvas, with or without metallic 
parts and rubber belts showing the grain 
of canvas, of trapezoidal cutting or cutting 
other than rectangular; (ex 724 B) inner 
tubes weighing 2 kilograms (4.4 pounds) and 
less; (ex 724 C) outer-tire covers, (other than 
for aircraft), weighing 15 kilograms (33 
pounds) and less; 

(856) Picture albums for children on pa- 
per, cardboard, cloth, etc.; (858) memoran- 
dum books (pocket or office) with covering 
of paper, cardboard, cloth, leather or other 
materials; (859 A and B) calendars and tear- 
off calendars; (860 A and B) labels; (864) de- 
calcomanias; (866 B) photographic prints, 
not specified or included elsewhere (other 
than photographic reproductions by means 
of iron salts and the like, of plans, industrial 
drafts and texts); (867 A) newspapers and 
periodicals with more than two-thirds of 
their space devoted to advertising; (867 B) 
business papers and publications; (867 C) 
brochures and catalogs; (867 D) other 
printed matter for advertising purposes; (ex 
868) other printed matter and reproduc- 
tions, not elsewhere specified or included, 
illustrated or not, obtained by typography 
and similar processes; 

(973 A to 983 inclusive) Cotton fabrics; 
(1027 A) velvets and plushes, wefted, weigh- 
ing more than 350 grams per square meter; 
(1928) cotton looped fabrics; (1057) li- 
noleums; (1058) oilcloth, “American” cloth 
and other fabrics covered on a single face 
with a coating having a drying oil base; 

(1068 to 1070 inclusive) Embroidery; 

(1071 D) Working clothes for men; (1072 D) 
working clothes for women; (1141) second- 
hand clothes and similar articles; (1143 A to 
1150 C inclusive) footwear and _ similar 
articles; 
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(Ex 1233) Carboys, bottles and flasks, not 
cut or dulled, etc., not sheathed or covered, of 
a capacity of more than 2.60 liters and those 
entirely or partially sheathed or covered of 
any capacity; (1238 A) lamp glasses, glass- 
screens (‘‘verrines’’), chimneys for lighting 
purposes; 

(1296) Figured iron or steel sheets; (1297 D) 
extruded wire of special alloy steel; (1301 A to 
E) cold-rolled iron or steel hoops, standard; 

(1481 B) Safety lamps for miners; 

(1896 A to 1903 inclusive) Finished appa- 
ratus of the clock- and watch-making trade; 
(1904) movements of small dimensions; 
(1906 to 1909 inclusive) detached parts for 
the clock- and watch-making trade; (1924 G) 
needles or points for sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus; (1924H) mounted 
sapphires for sound recording and repro- 
ducing; (1925 A) sound-bearing articles, not 
recorded; (ex 1925B) recorded waxes; gal- 
vanic molds and dies for engraved records and 
films. 

Duties on the following products (sus- 
pended since July 8, 1944) have been re- 
established at rates lower than those listed 
in the present French import tariff (French 
tariff item numbers and rates listed in the 
present tariff in parentheses) : 

(Ex 25B) Cod, including klippfish and 
halibut in fillets, 35 percent (listed rate 70 
percent); (ex 107) malt, ground into flour, 
30 percent (listed rate, 50 percent); (110) 
raw tapioca, crushed or granulated, including 
“pearl” tapioca and siftings, 40 percent (listed 


rate, 50 percent); (ex 699 B) aminoplasts ob-. 


tained from the condensation of amines or 
amides with aldehydes (analine, urea, thio- 
urea, melamine, formaldehyde, etc.) poly- 
merised in masses, slabs, sheets, tubes, sticks 
and rods, colored, pigmented, loaded or not, 
surface worked or not, stratified or not, waste 
and debris of manufactures, 20 percent 
(listed rate, 30 percent). 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
31, June 5, December 20 and 27, 1948, and 
January 3, 1949, for previous announcements 
of restoration of duties on specified prod- 
ucts. | 


N 
Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


BANKING LEGISLATION FOR WESTERN 
GERMANY AMENDED 


Legislation establishing Land Central 
Banks has been amended and coordinated by 
law No. 66 of the U. S. Military Government, 
effective April 15,1949. This law is applicable 
to the U. S. Zone; counterparts of the law 
became effective concurrently in the British 
and French Zones. 

Under the law, Land Central Banks are 
given the following functions, among others: 
Regulating of the circulation of currency 
and the supply of credit; promoting solvency 
and liquidity of credit institutions; holding 
and administering for credit institutions the 
required minimum reserves against deposits; 
acting as sole fiscal agent of the Land in 
respect of tax funds; executing financial 
transactions for or granting short-term cred- 
its to the Land or to corporations of public 
law; assisting noncash transfers and clearing 
of checks within the Land and assisting in 
financial transactions with other German 
Laender and with foreign countries in ac- 
cordance with directives of the Bank 
deutscher Laender; attending to the safe- 
keeping, managing, and transfer of securities 

Each Land Central Bank is supervised by 
a board of directors, which is in turn bound 
by the decisions of the board of directors 
of the Bank deutscher Laender. The Board 


of Directors of a Land Central Bank consists 
of nine members, the chairman of which is 
appointed by the Minister President of the 
Land upon recommendation of the Minister 
of Finance. Other members of the board are: 
The head of the Bank Supervisory Authority 
of the Land; one representative each from 
agriculture, trade and industry, workers and 
employees, to be appointed by the Land Min- 
ister having competence in these fields; 
three members elected by the shareholders, 
one each from cooperative, private, and pub- 
lic law credit institutions; and the President 
of the Land Central Bank, who is also vice 
chairman of the board of directors. The lat- 
ter official is also appointed by the Minister 
President of the Land upon recommendation 
of the Minister of Finance. The President 
heads the board of managers of the bank, 
which manages the bank’s affairs under the 
supervision of the board of directors. 

Capital of each bank is initially subscribed 
by the appropriate Land Government. The 
stock is to be disposed of before March 1, 
1950, by sale to the credit institutions hav- 
ing their seat or a branch within the par- 
ticular Land. These credit institutions are 
required to maintain minimum deposits (re- 
serves) with the Land Central Bank in a 
specified proportion to their deposit liabili- 
ties. These proportions are fixed by the 
Board of Directors in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Bank deutscher Laender. 

[A limited number of copies of the text 
of law No. 66 are available on a loan basis 
from the European Branch, OIT, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.} 

Another banking law which became effec- 
tive April 15, law No. 57 (Revised), relates 
to the decentralization of banks. This law 
provides that no bank having its head office 
in any Land in the U. S. Zone may establish 
or maintain any branch outside that Land, 
except for banks whose operations are con- 
fined to the granting of medium- or long- 
term credit as approved by the Bank deutsch- 
er Laender. It further provides that ac- 
tivities of any banks must be completely 
independent of control by any banking in- 
stitution (including any holding company 
or trust company), Government agency, or 
trade or similar organization situated outside 
its Land, except for the control exercised by 
the Bank deutscher Laender. Similar stat- 
utes are effective in the British and French 
Zones. 


NATIONALIZATION OF FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS IN SOVIET SECTOR OF BERLIN 


The major banks and credit institutions in 
the Soviet Sector of Berlin, Germany, were 
expropriated on May 1, 1949, in accordance 
with decree No. 162 on Nationalization of 
Combines and Other Economic Enterprises. 
The order specifically applies to the “Big 
Six” Berlin banks which formerly exercised 
a large measure of control over German in- 
dustry, and to 89 listed banking institutions. 
None of these banks has been operative since 
the war, and their deposits have been blocked. 

The decree also provides for the expropria- 
tion of assets of 101 named insurance com- 
panies and 87 real-estate companies. For- 
mer owners are to be compensated at some 
undetermined date. Expropriated insurance 
companies may not continue business oper- 
ations; their contracts will be assumed by a 
new company, the Berolina General Insur- 
ance Co. Nonexpropriated and licensed for- 
eign insurance companies are permitted to 
continue in business, and their accounts will 
reportedly be unblocked in the near future. 

[A copy of the decree is available for in- 
spection in the European Branch, OIT, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.} 
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BANK DEUTSCHER LAENDER LIFTS CREDIT 
RESTRICTIONS, LOWERS RESERVE RE- 
QUIREMENTS AND REDISCOUNT RATES 


The Bank deutscher Laender relaxed its 
credit restrictions on May 21, 1949, to permit 
Land Central Banks to buy or make advances 
against bank acceptances arising from short- 
term transactions, states the foreign press. 
Previously, Land Central Banks had been 
permitted to buy only bank acceptances aris- 
ing out of import and export transactions, 
originating from the financing of stocks of 
goods as ordered by the Central Government 
authorities, or falling due within 10 days, 
under a directive of the Bank deutscher 
Laender of November 24, 1948. Bank ac- 
ceptances arising from the financing of in- 
vestments, improving the liquidity position 
of borrowers, or replacing plant and equip- 
ment remain ineligible for purchase by 
Central Banks under the new directive. 

Customer drafts against banks which meet 
the criteria for bank acceptances may now 
be purchased up to 10,000 Deutsche marks 
per debtor, instead of 5,000 marks per debtor 
as stipulated in the directive of November 24. 

The Bank deutscher Laender lowered the 
rediscount rate of the Land Central Banks 
from 5 to 414 percent, and their lending 
rates from 6 to 5%4 percent on May 25. The 
required minimum reserves of credit institu- 
tions were reduced from 15 to 12 percent of 
deposit liabilities on May 27. 


New MONETARY REGULATIONS FOR VISI- 
TORS TO GERMANY 


The regulations relating to currency con- 
trol for visitors to the U. S. and U. K. Zones 
of Germany have been amended, according 
to a release of the Military Permit Office, 
Department of the Army, dated June 21, 1949. 

Under the new procedures, foreigners 
entering Western Germany after June 20 will 
receive from the customs authorities at the 
point of entry a currency control book 
printed in English, French, and German, ex- 
plaining the currency regulations. Visitors 
must declare all foreign currencies, currency 
instruments, and Deutsche marks in their 
possession, and notations will be made in the 
currency control bock accordingly. No more 
than 40 Deutsche marks and no dollar legal 
tender may be taken into Germany. 

Foreign visitors must pay all their ex- 
penses in Deutsche marks. Deutsche marks 
may be obtained from:‘any German foreign 
trade bank by cashing authentic travel in- 
struments (travelers’ checks or letters of 
credit) expressed payable in United States 
dollars. All Deutsche-mark transactions will 
be recorded in the travelers’ currency con- 
trol book by the German foreign trade bank. 

No more than 40 Deutsche marks may be 
taken out of Germany by < traveler. How- 
ever, prior to leaving the Zone, a traveler 
may deposit at one of the German foreign- 
trade banks a sum of Deutsche marks not 
exceeding 100, if legally acquired. Reim- 
bursement will be made to the traveler in 
his home country through banking channels. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OF BooKS 
AND MAGAZINES 


Importation of foreign publications into 
the U. S. and U. K. Zones of Germany after 
June 30, 1949, will be handled under the reg- 
ular import-licensing procedure set forth in 
JEIA instruction No. 29, rather than under 
the special procedure previously used, ac- 
cording to a JEIA announcement of June 10, 
1949. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 4, page 26, and March 14, 1949, page 
19, for details of the regular import pro- 
cedure of instruction No. 29.) 
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In order to facilitate small shipments of 
books and magazines from the two zones, it 
has been agreed that shipments valued up 
to $10 and sent through postal channels need 
not be accompanied by an export-control 
document, according to announcement No. 78 
of April 9, 1949, of the Bank deutscher 
Laender. 


AMOUNTS OF Foop, TosBacco, AND PER- 
SONAL EFFECTS WHICH MAy BE TAKEN 
Into U. S. AND U. K. ZONES 


Travelers entering the U. K. Zone of Ger- 
many may take with them the following 
quantities of the items specified, according 
to a release of the Military Permit Office, 
Department of the Army, of June 21, 1949: 
Tea, 2 pounds; cocoa, 2 pounds; coffee, 2 
pounds; sugar, 4 pounds; saccharine pellets, 
250; cigarettes, 200; or cigars, 40, or tobacco, 
14 pound; wine or spirits, 1 liter. All 
amounts in excess of these are subject to 
confiscation. 

Visitors entering the U. S. Zone may take 
with them no more tobacco than 400 ciga- 
rettes or 50 cigars or 1 pound of smoking 
tobacco. Ordinary personal effects not in- 
tended for sale and not in excess of the nor- 
mal needs of the individual and his 
dependents are permitted. 


* 
Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW IMPORT PROGRAM 


A new import program was set up by the 
Greek Ministry of National Economy and the 
Foreign Trade Administration, state recent 
reports from the U. S. Embassy at Athens. 
Its aims were to utilize all available drawing 
rights and direct-aid funds before June 30, 
1949, and to reduce the cost of living by 
containing prices. 

As of May 1, there were approximately 
$70,000,000 in dollars and $43,000,000 in draw- 
ing rights available for imports. Vegetable 
oils, oil-seeds, meat, fish, eggs, beans, rice, 
sugar, cheese, and coffee were placed on a 
so-called free list, for which both direct-aid 
dollars and drawing rights were to be made 
available until June 30 without quantitative 
restrictions. 

For items in the import program, which 
are not included in the free list, importers 
were permitted to apply for licenses in 
amounts up to 50 percent more than the 
amounts allocated to them during the period 
January—June 1949, in the case of dollar im- 
ports, and up to 100 percent for imports from 
sterling-area and clearing and drawing rights 
countries. 

Importers were allowed to borrow 50 per- 
cent of the total c. i. f. cost of the goods, 
instead of 40 percent, in establishing letters 
of credit and were required to deposit with 
the Ministry of National Economy a bank 
guaranty equal to 10 percent of the amount 
applied for. 

Time limits for establishing letters of credit 
were reduced from 20 to 15 days, in Athens- 
Piraeus, and from 40 to 30 days in other 
cities. The latest date for establishing a let- 
ter of credit was June 18 for Athens and 
June 24 for other cities. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CIGARS: IMPORT PERMITS REQUIRED 


Haitian importers of cigars, in a notice 
published in Le Moniteur of May 30, 1949, 


were reminded that in accordance with the 
Tobacco Monopoly Law of February 16, 1948, 
an import permit is required before an order 
may be placed, under penalty of having ship- 
ments seized on arrival at the customs. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 0f April 3, 
1948, for announcement of the Tobacco 
Monopoly Law.] 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH FINLAND 


A recent press note of the Government of 

India announced that a trade agreement with 
Finland was signed on May 9, 1949. The 
agreement is subject to ratification by the 
two Governments and will remain in effect 
for 1 year. 

India has agreed to export tobacco, tanned 
kips, rubber manufactures including tires 
and tubes, spices, jute goods, tea, coffee, 
shellac, coir yarn, coir mats and matting, 
groundnuts and groundnut oil, castor oil, 
linseed and linseed oil, vegetable oils, cotton 
thread, chemical products like shark-liver 
oil, magnesium sulfate, sodium bichromate, 
magnesium, chloride, strychnine, morphine, 
naphthalene, sodium bromide, potassium 
bromide and liquid bromine, and drugs. 

Imports into India from Finland include 
paper- and pulp-making machinery, wood- 
working and plywood-making machinery, 
boiler plant, electrical equipment including 
electric generators and electric motors of 30 
hp. and above, newsprint and paper of various 
kinds including cigarette paper, printing 
and writing paper, wallboards, softwood, rail- 
way sleepers, birch for manufacturing bob- 
bins and wood pulp (sufite). 

The press note further states that under 
the agreement, the two Governments will also 
encourage trade in other commodities not 
specifically mentioned in the agreement and 
that trade between Finland and India will be 
carried on through normal trade channels. 

Finiand has also agreed to render all pos- 
sible technical assistance to India to build 
up new, and improve existing, Indian indus- 
tries, particularly the manufacture of paper, 
pulp, and plywood, and woodwork and wood 
distillation 


IMPORTS OF MACHINE BELTING PROHIBITED 


Imports of machine belting into India from 
the United States are now prohibited, as 
announced by the Ministry of Commerce of 
India. The announcement states: “No li- 
censes will be granted for imports from any 
source for cotton belting, cotton bituminized 
belting, cotton rubberized belting, rubber ply 
belting, and alligator type belt fasteners. No 
licenses will be granted for import of hair 
belting, leather belting, conveyor belting 
made of rubber, tex ropes, V belts, balata belt- 
ings and other types of belt fasteners and belt 
lacings, Spindle tapes or any other kind of 
belting from dollar or hard-currency coun- 
tries.” 

This order has been put into effect, and 
there is no indication of the duration of the 
prohibition. Reasons given for this action 
are the adequate stocks of belting now in the 
country and the stringent dollar position. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOoopDs 
SIGNED WITH EGYPT 


A trade agreement providing for the ex- 
change of goods between India and Egypt was 
signed on May 10, 1949, states a press release 
issued by the Government of India. The 
agreement is subject to ratification by the 
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two Governments. It will remain in effect 
for 1 year, but provision is made for its exten- 
sion before the expiration date. Each Gov- 
ernment will grant the other most-favored- 
nation treatment. 

India has agreed to export jute goods, tea, 
unmanufactured tobacco, groundnuts, and 
groundnut oil, linseed and linseed oil, castor 
oil, shellac, coffee, raw and tanned hides, 
cotton piece goods, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, cutlery, electrical goods and apparatus, 
sanitary ware, rubber tires and tubes, woolen 
manufactures, drugs and medicines, coal-tar 
dyes and colors, pottery, paraffin and paraffin 
wax, sodium bichromate, essential oils, and 
pig iron. 

Imports from Egypt include rice, raw cot- 
ton, cotton yarn, rock phosphates, gypsum 
suitable for manufacture of cement, and flax 
suitable for linen making. 

The press note states that the two Govern- 
ments will also promote, so far as is mutually 
consistent with their trade commitments, the 
exchange of goods not specifically mentioned. 

Trade between India and Egypt, except with 
respect to rice, will be carried on through 
normal trade channels. The agreement inso- 
far as it relates to the supply of rice by Egypt 
to India and the allocation of the jute-goods 
quota by India to Egypt will come into effect 
immediately. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
WITH U.S. S. R. SIGNED 


Another Indo-U. §S. S. R. trade agreement 
has been signed in New Delhi, states the 
Indian press. It is the second trade agree- 
ment between the two countries in 1949 and 
the third thus far. 

The U.S. S. R. will supply 200,000 tons of 
wheat and 20,000 tons of maize in exchange 
for 7,000 tons of tea and 20,000 tons of raw 
jute. The above quantity of wheat and 
maize is expected to arrive in India by the 
end of July. 

Negotiations for this agreement began 
originally for an exchange of U.S. S. R. wheat 
for Indian tea. The scope was later extended 
to include maize and jute. 

This year's first agreement was signed in 
February and provided for an exchange of 
81,000 tons of Soviet Russian wheat for 5,000 
tons each of jute and tea and 1,000 tons of 
castor oil from India. In addition, India 
agreed to purchase under this agreement 
20,000 tons of wheat from the Soviet Union 
in 1949 


Indonesia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT BATAVIA 
(May 24) 


Although Indonesia's political picture re- 
mained clouded and guerilla warfare impeded 
production and rehabilitation in April, par- 
ticularly in the western and eastern regions 
of Java, some progress nevertheless was noted 
in the number of estates reopened in the re- 
cently reoccupied territory and expansion 
continued in the output of the four leading 
postwar Indonesian exports: Petroleum, tin, 
rubber, and copra. However, although pro- 
duction and exports show a rise over 1948 
levels, total trade is still far below current 
potentials. Shortages of machinery, textiles, 
and other essential import items are retard- 
ing production and subnormal output has in 
turn delayed rehabilitation. Trade circles are 
reported uniformly pessimistic regarding the 
continued improvement of economic condi- 
tions unless military and political accord is 
achieved 

FOREIGN TRADE 


March trade developed an unfavorable bal- 
ance of 2,600,000 guilders—8988,000 (Febru- 
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ary, 14,300,000 guilders). Imports amounted 
to 105,700,000 guilders (February, 117,900,- 
000), and exports totaled 103,100,000 (Febru- 
ary, 103,600,000). A summary of the first 
quarter indicates that expenditures for for- 
eign goods amounted to 279,500,000 guilders 
and receipts from exports reached 314,200,- 
000, leaving an over-all positive balance of 
trade of 34,700,000 guilders ($13,000,000). 

As of March 1, 1949, the “historical rights” 
system was abolished with regard to imports 
from soft-currency countries. (Under the 
“historical rights” system, imports were allo- 
cated to established dealers on the basis of 
their prewar share in imports. See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 11, 1949.) Re- 
strictions with regard to the allocation of 
imports from Switzerland, Belgium, Portugal, 
and the U. S., U. K., and French Zones of 
Germany have now been lifted also, leaving 
only the import trade from the United States, 
Canada, and Japan subject to the historical 
rights allocation system. 


DoMEsTIc ECONOMY 


Cost of living dropped in most cities dur- 
ing April as the new rice harvest began to 
reach the markets. In Batavia, the index 
fell from 1318 in March to 1141 in April (based 
on July 1938 prices as 100). April rice quo- 
tations declined about 5 guilder cents per 
liter, varying from 75 to 85 guilder cents 
per liter. 


AGRICULTURE 


Estate rubber production during March 
amounted to 14,003 metric tons (February, 
12,180). Total shipments of native and es- 
tate rubber through legal channels totaled 
26,341 tons (February, 24,240 tons). To stim- 
ulate output of gums, 15 percent of the sales 
price was to be returned in Singapore and 
Hong Kong currency to exporters during 
the second quarter. April rice imports 
amounted to 21,856 tons as compared with 
40,167 tons in the preceding month. Con- 
sumption during April is estimated at 44,360 
tons. In general, the rice-crop prospects for 
the next harvest are considered good except 
for the surplus area of southern Celebes, 
where drought and pests are adverse factors. 
April output of copra was augmented to 
37,563 tons, a 22 percent increase over March 
production. Exports during April were 28,109 
tons, and domestic sales totaled 8,286 tons. 
Stocks totaled 43,466 tons. Palm-oil pro- 
duction in March was raised 7 percent above 
February, amounting to 7,270 tons. Ship- 
ments at 6,856 tons were double those of 
the preceding month, ECA counterpart sales 
began in April and are to reach an eventual 
total of 8,000 tons. March Kapok shipments 
comprised 520 tons of fiber and 51 tons of 
seeds. Estate coffee production in March 
amounted to 10,617 kilograms, and exports 
were 469,500 kilograms. Coffee prices weak- 
ened in April with arrivals from eastern 
Sumatra. Tobacco planting is under way 
in western Java, but the outlook for curing 
it is reported as unfavorable because of 
insecurity. 


MINING 


Tin production in April amounted to 2,743 
tons of concentrates, an increase of 11 per- 
cent from the March level of 2,463 tons. 
Exports, however, declined 12 percent from 
2,914 tons in March to 2,560 tons in April. 
Bauxite production in April totaled 35,194 
tons (57,150 tons in March) and exports, 
34,595 tons (52,106 tons in March). 


FINANCIAL 


The Java Bank reported currency in circu- 
lation in January of this year at 1,626,842,000 
guilders ($618,200,288). By May 18, this 
amount had increased 4.5 percent to 1,700,- 
631,000 guilders ($646,239,870) . 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT, EXPORT, AND FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
REGULATIONS RESUME 


The following is a review of import and 
export formalities, duties, and foreign-ex- 
change regulations effective in Indonesia. 

[Further details of announcements marked 
with an asterisk may be obtained upon re- 
quest to the Far Eastern Branch, Areas Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, or from Field 
Offices of the Department.] 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. All commercial import transactions re- 
quire a foreign-exchange permit and import 
declaration, accompanied by original in- 
voices. Exports require an export permit. 

2. Consular invoices are not required. 

3. Certificates of origin are not required 
except for imports of narcotics. 

4. There are no preferential customs duties. 

5. The Indonesian Institute for Foreign 
Exchange (Deviezen Instituut voor Indo- 
nesie) controls all transactions involving for- 
eign exchange. The Institute is credited 
with the foreign currency proceeds of ex- 
ports, and provides importers in possession 
of import licenses with the required foreign 
exchange. 

6. Direct transactions involving payment 
for imports with the proceeds of exports 
(“compensation transactions’) are pro- 
hibited. 

7. The exportation of basic foodstuffs gen- 
erally is prohibited. Export trade is open 
to all, but is subject to regulations issued by 
the Export Bureau (Bureau Voor Uitvoer- 
zaken). Those wishing to establish them- 
selves as exporters can do so freely (no per- 
mit or registration is required), and can deal 
in all products with the exception of a few 
commodities which are controlled by the 
following agencies: Copra, the Copra Fund; 
cinchona bark and quinine, the Quinine 
Bureau; tin, tin ore, and coal, the Sales 
Bureau for Mineral Ores; bauxite, the N. I. 
Bauxite Exploitation Co.; and estate products 
of undetermined ownership, the Central 
Sales Agency for Estate Agricultural 
Products. 

8. The import trade is also subject to a 
series of general controls and regulations, 
but in addition limits the sphere of opera- 
tions in which individual importers may 
engage. The Central Import Office (Centraal 
Kantoor van de Invoer) exercises general 
supervision over the import trade. 


IMPORTS 


Formalities and Regulations.—The import 
license is issued by the Central Import Office, 
and automatically entitles the holder to a 
foreign-exchange license. Import permits 
are not required for: 

1. Imports by mail and otherwise not ex- 
ceeding 25 guilders (approximately $9.50), if 
not for resale. 

2. Articles intended for exhibition or 
reexport. 

3. Goods not subject to import duty under 
international agreements. 

4. Personal and household effects. 

5. Samples and free advertising materials. 

6. Empty containers for which no foreign 
exchange is due and which are not intended 
for sale in Indonesia. 

7. Goods imported by government agencies 
and specified oil and shipping companies. 

In order to conserve foreign exchange, im- 
ports are restricted as to volume, type of 
merchandise, country of origin, prices paid, 
etc. For this purpose, import plans are pre- 
pared by the Planning and Allocation In- 
stitute, a subdivision of the Department of 
Economic Affairs, in consultation with rep- 
resentatives of importers’ and wholesalers’ 
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associations. These plans are subject to the 
approval of the Foreign Exchange Institute. 

Until March 1, 1949, imports thus planned 
and approved were primarily allocated among 
importers on the basis of their prewar share 
in the import of specific articles, in accord- 
ance with the so-called historical rights 
system. About 10 percent of the trade was 
reserved for new firms, especially those owned 
by Indonesians. Since March 1, however, 
this method of allocation has been discon- 
tinued with regard to imports from soft- 
currency countries, so that all bona-fide 
importers (as determined by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Commerce) may place orders di- 
rectly with foreign sellers after approval by 
the Import Office. Under these new regu- 
lations, requests by importers for approval 
of their import offers are no longer submitted 
to the “Centrale Convenanten” (organization 
of prewar importers), but are now dealt with 
directly by officiais of the Central Import 
Office. 

The historical rights allocation system re- 
mains in force for imports from hard-cur- 
rency countries only when from the United 
States, Canada, and Japan. Furthermore, 
dollar exchange is generally not issued for 
the importation of goods available in soft- 
currency countries. In cases of exceptionally 
attractive offerings for urgently needed 
goods, orders may be allotted to importers 
without regard for their historical rights. 

Restrictions and Prohibitions.—Prewar 
prohibitions and restrictions, such as those 
on explosives, printed matter, alcoholic bev- 
erages, matches, lead white, cattle and their 
products, live plants (including fruits), and 
narcotics, are still in force; special permits, 
or health and similar certificates, are neces- 
sary. The importation of military and semi- 
miilitary goods, though not absolutely pro- 
hibited, requires a special import permit is- 
sued by the Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

Foreign-Exchange Permits.—The foreign- 
exchange permit has a validity of 6 months, 
but this period may be extended in excep- 
tional circumstances by the Foreign Ex- 
change Institute in consultation with the 
Central Office of Imports. Requests for ex- 
tensicn must show that (1) the order was 
definitely placed within the validity period 
of the permit; (2) opening of credit was not 
required; (3) unusual conditions prevented 
shipment within the period. These requests 
for extension of the foreign exchange con- 
tract and/or of the credit opened must be 
applied for before the expiration date of the 
contract or credit, countersigned by the bank 
in question, and submitted to the Foreign 
Exchange Institute. The corresponding im- 
port declaration will be valid for 2 months 
beyond the expiration date of the foreign- 
exchange license. Within 1 month after the 
issue of the foreign-exchange permit, the 
holder must close his foreign-exchange con- 
tract with the bank through which the 
transaction is being financed. 

On imports from countries with which In- 
donesia has bilateral agreements, licenses are 
valid only for purchases of merchandise from 
the treaty country expressly stated on the 
license as the country of origin. The Foreign 
Exchange Institute is authorized, in consul- 
tation with the Central Office of Imports, to 
permit such purchases to be made elsewhere, 
and to designate another country as “country 
of origin.” 

Import Duties.*—There are no preferential 
duties. Prewar basic rates of 6 percent ad 
valorem on capital goods, raw materials, and 
semimanufactures; of 12 percent on con- 
sumer goods; and of 20 percent on luxury 
items, are now being subject to a 50 percent 
surtax, making current rates respectively 9, 
18, and 30 percent. On imports of beer the 
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surtax is 80 percent. Duties are calculated on 
the c. i. f. value. 

Exempt from import duties are: Raw mate- 
rials, and certain goods or merchandise used 
in agriculture, public health, and transpor- 
tation, in the preparation or processing of 
export commodities, and in certain domestic 
industries, especially weaving and metal 
manufacturing. 

Pursuant to the Geneva Tariff Conference, 
duties have been eliminated or reduced, effec- 
tive March 1, 1948, as follows: 

Free from duties are: Acacia bark and ex- 
tracts; crude camphor; raffia fiber; bark of 
plants; calcium carbide (if not used for 
lighting purposes); unprepared leather skins 
(other than fish and reptile skins); and tin- 
foil (lead sheets) heavier than 450 grams per 
square meter. 

Reduction to about half of existing rates 
on: Ingredients in bulk for the industrial 
manufacture of beverages; synthetic plastic 
materials in pieces or powder (for the lacquer 
industry); chalk, pencils, slate pencils; shav- 
ing soap in bars, liquid soap; leather; rabbit 
and opossum skins; heels and soles; card- 
board; canvas; sanitary equipment made of 
porcelain; workbenches and similar articles 
for industrial firms; Diesel and tractor mo- 
tors; ice and cooling machinery for ice plants; 
large freezers; automatic vending machines; 
pocket flashlight batteries; electrical heating 
and lighting installations for houses, hotels, 
and other living quarters; tractors; and mo- 
tion-picture equipment. 

Import duties may be waived for chemicals, 
paints, and similar materials necessary as 
manufacturing aids; crude minerals and 
crude petroleum for certain specified indus- 
tries; materials and articles required for the 
processing of export merchandise; and ma- 
chinery and equipment for new industries 
Import duties may also be waived for a period 
of 2 years on raw materials required by new 
industries. 

A temporary reduction in duties, or a re- 
construction subsidy amounting to 50 per- 
cent and in force until January 1, 1950, ap- 
plies to imports of: Certain specified machin- 
ery, equipment, apparatus, and parts, such as 
leather and rubber belting, packing material, 
high-pressure hose; wooden parts for textile 
machinery and casting molds; articles made 
of papier maché for weaving mills; hose for 
the transportation of liquids; weaving straps 
and covers; millstones (grindstones) ; asbestos 
insulating and packing material, fireproof 
bricks, glass gage tubes; structural steel, axle 
material, industrial pipe; boilers, steam en- 
gines, and electrical machinery; mechanical 
and electrical apparatus and equipment; 
dredging mills, sand (suction) dredges, and 
derricks; volt and ampere meters, pyrometers, 
and manometers, provided they are to be used 
in the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
industry, etc.; and iron and steel drain pipe. 
For these imports a separate import declara- 
tion is required. 

Excise Taxes.—The rates vary according to 
product.* 

Statistical Tar.—One-half of 1 percent ad 
valorem (includes one-fourth of 1 percent 
charge by the Foreign Exchange Institute) is 
assessed as a Statistical tax. 

Harbor Dues.*—Harbor dues range from 
0.50 guilder to 1.25 guilders per metric ton 
gross, depending upon harbor. 

NoTeE: The tax is levied on the c. i. f. value; 
thus far, no “official” values have been as- 
signed to specific commodities. 

Dumping.—If the Customs authorities are 
of the opinion that the declared entrepot 
value (c. i. f. value plus unloading charges) 
is too low, they may assess a higher value, 
levy customs duties accordingly, and subject 
the importer to a fine. This decision may 
be appealed to the Customs Board of Exam- 
iners, consisting of representatives of the 


Government and of the trade. The Board's 
decision regarding the evaluation of the mer- 
chandise is final, but the importer may con- 
test the imposition of the fine in the regular 
courts of justice. 


EXPORTS 


Formalities and Regulations.—By decree of 
January 28, 1947, commercial exports require 
an export license from the Bureau for Ex- 
ports. Moreover, estate agricultural prod- 
ucts (excluding sugar) from the areas on 
Java and Sumatra reoccupied after December 
20, 1948, require a permit from the Central 
Sales Organization for Estate Agricultural 
Products (Centrale Verkoop Organisatie van 
Ondernemingslandbouwproducten—C, V.O.). 
The requirement that a permit must be ob- 
tained from the Netherlands Indies Asso- 
ciation for the Sale of Sugar (Nederlandsch- 
Indische Vereeniging voor de Afzet von Sui- 
ker—N. I. V. A. S.) applies to stocks in the 
entire federal area of Java and Sumatra. 

Prohibitions and Restrictions.—The expor- 
tation of basic foodstuffs (rice, maize, and 
soybeans) is temporarily prohibited, al- 
though exports of limited quantities of 
maize and soybeans are actually being per- 
mitted. For other categories of products or 
merchandise, exports are permissible only to 
specified countries, in accordance with cur- 
rent obligations under commercial agree- 
ments. At present 50 percent of all exports 
of estate rubber must be shipped either to the 
United States or to Canada 

In principle, prewar regulations are in 
effect prohibiting and restricting the expor- 
tation of cattle and cattle products, parrots 
and similar birds, narcotics (drugs), tobacco 
seed, live plants, and certain seeds, including 
kapok, coffee, cinchona, rubber, sugarcane, 
and tea. Exports of citronella oil require 
certificates of analysis issued by the Labor- 
atory for Chemical Research at Buitenzorg, 
Java 

Duties.—The provisional transitional ex- 
port duty of 20 percent was replaced as of 
February 1, 1949, by a general export duty of 
8 percent ad valorem. Deviations and ex- 
emptions are in force for certain products.* 

Statistical Tar.—A three-eighths of 1 per- 
cent ad valorem (including Fecreign Ex- 
Change Institute levy of one-eighth percent). 
Statistical tax is levied on exports 

Harbor Dues *.—Harbor dues vary from 
0.50 guilder to 1.25 guilders per metric ton 
gross, depending upon the harbor. 

Official Values *.—Official values for the 
calculation of export duties and the statisti- 
cal tax are fixed quarterly for certain prod- 
ucts. For the second quarter of 1949, such 
values were in force for beeswax, copra cakes 
and meal, mace, hides, kapok, coffee, cloves, 
nutmeg, essential oils, palm oil, palm ker- 
nels, pepper, tea, fibers, petroleum, and 
rubber. For other products, the basis for 
calculation is the value at time of export. 

Barter Trade.—In the trade with Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong special barter regula- 
tions are in effect, limited exclusively to 
native-grown products, whereby exporters 
may use a certain portion of the foreign- 
exchange proceeds for the purchase of spe- 
cified essential imports. 

In all other instances, barter and compen- 
sation transactions are prohibited. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS FOR CERTAIN IMPORTS ESTABLISHED 
FOR NEXT PERIOD 
The Irish Government has announced that 


the following quantities of goods may be im- 
ported under quota from all countries during 
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the period July 1, 1949, through December 31, 
1949: Rubber-proofed clothing, 60,000 ar- 
ticles; women’s and girls’ hats, caps, shapes 
and hoods, 80,000 articles; household brushes, 
brooms and mops, 24,000 articles; personal 
toilet brushes, 48,000 articles; brushes, brooms 
and mops other than those designated above, 
60,000 articles; and metal screws having a 
slotted head and tapered thread, 50,000 gross, 
of which 48,000 gross must have been manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom or Canada. 


ye > 
Israel 
Exchange and Finance 


CHANGE IN COVER OF CURRENCY 


The Knesset (Assembly), on June 13, au- 
thorized a change in cover of the Israel cur- 
rency, states a telegram from the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Tel Aviv. The bills authorize the 
issue of 15-year securities by the Government 
to be sold to banks and financial institutions 
only. These securities, in addition to gold 
and foreign currency, will be admissible for 
the cover of bank notes. 

The change became necessary in view of 
an envisaged steady increase of currency in 
circulation to meet the demand of the in- 
creasing population and because of the pos- 
sible use of foreign currency (now forming 
part of the cover) for imports after release 
under the London Agreement between Israel 
and Great Britain signed on May 30. 

The proceeds of the sale of these securities 
will be used for capital investments only. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, FIRST QUARTER 
1949 


Based upon recent reports from SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers), 
Japan's over-all industrial-production index 
in the first quarter of 1949 is estimated at 
about 66 percent of the 1930-34 level. This 
compares with an index of 62.6 for the last 
quarter of 1948 

In March, when the over-all index reached 
a postwar high of more than 71, the produc- 
tion of metals (pig iron, crude steel, refined 
copper, refined lead, and refined zinc) equaled 
that of 1930-34 and the level of mining out- 
put was more than 120 percent of this pre- 
war period. Some segments of Japanese in- 
dustry, especially the textile industry, how- 
ever, continue to lag far behind as compared 
with 1930-34 production. 


TRADE IN THE FIRST QuaRTER, 1949 


According to preliminary estimates from 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers), Japan's total trade during the first 
quarter of 1949 was $308,200,000. Exports for 
that quarter are estimated at $120,400,000 
more than three times the $33,200,000 re- 
corded for the first quarter of 1948, but only 
Slightly higher than the $106,600,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1948. Imports for the first 
3 months of 1949, estimated at $187,800,000, 
although almost 11 percent above the $169,- 
500,000 total for the fourth quarter of 1948, 
declined slightly from the $192,600,000 in 
imports during the first quarter of 1948. 

As in the fourth quarter of last year, the 
increased trade during the first quarter of 
1949 was attributable, in large measure, to 
continued improvement in industrial pro- 
duction owing primarily to increased imports 
of raw materials and the general stimulus 
to both imports and exports provided by the 
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trade arrangements in effect between Japan 
and certain countries. 

Despite the significant gain in exports dur- 
ing the first quarter, Japan’s net merchan- 
dise trade deficit for the quarter was $67,- 
400,000. This deficit, although considerably 
less than half the $159,400,000 trade deficit 
recorded for the first quarter of 1948, is 
slightly higher than the $62,900,000 deficit 
for the fourth quarter 1948. 


Korea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH OCCUPIED JAPAN 


Information recently received from the 
United States Embassy in Seoul, Korea, indi- 
cates that trade and financial arrangements 
between the Republic of Korea and Occupied 
Japan were signed on April 23, 1949, by the 
representatives of the Government of the 
Republic of Korea and the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) acting 
on behalf of Occupied Japan. 

{Nore. The Government of the Republic of 
Korea, which was established on August 
15, 1948, has actual control over only that 
area south of the 38° parallel. The trade and 
financial arrangements discussed herein, 
therefore, apply to southern Korea only.] 

The trade plan, which proposes a total 
trade volume of approximately $78,000,000 
during the period April 1, 1949, to March 31, 
1950, on both a government and private- 
trade basis, anticipates Korean exports to 
Japan of approximately $29,300,000 and 
Korean imports from Japan of roughly $48,- 
700,000. This projected two-way trade is 
divided into two categories of commodities. 
More than half of the projected Korean ex- 
ports to Japan under category 1—merchan- 
dise which Japan considers essential under 
the plan—consists of approximately 100,000 
metric tons of rice valued at $16,000,000. 
Other principal export commodities in this 
category include hemp waste, semifinished 
steel and scrap, graphite, anthracite coal 
dust, tungsten concentrates, and salted fish. 

Japan's exports to the Republic of Korea 
under category 1—items which Korea con- 
siders essential—are estimated at approxi- 
mately $43,000,000. Coal, with an estimated 
value of $13,600,000, is the principal export 
commodity. Other major exports in this 
category include raw silk, cotton manufac- 
tures; metal manufactures and machinery, 
such as steel reinforcing rods, mining equip- 
ment, trucks and truck parts, fishing boats, 
and steam turbine generator plants; chemi- 
cals and related products; cement; belting; 
and cross ties. 

The trade plan also stipulates that both 
countries shall trade equal amounts of items 
under category 2—imports which are con- 
sidered to be less essential. It is anticipated 
that trade in this category, however, will 
be relatively small, compared with total trade 
in category 1. All the category 2 commodi- 
ties which Korea plans to export to Japan 
are marine products, of which dried laver 
constitutes the bulk. Japan’s contemplated 
exports in this category are made up of mis- 
cellaneous items, such as chemicals, drugs, 
rice mill parts, printing inks, textile dyes, 
bamboo, cigarette paper, and medical equip- 
ment. 

The financial arrangement provides that 
all trade is to be conducted in terms of 
United States dollars, on a cash basis, 
through letters of credit and bank drafts. 
All transactions are to be consummated on 
a contract basis with prices to be agreed 
upon at the time contracts are negotiated. 
Payment on a cash basis provided for under 


this arrangement constitutes a departure 
from the method used under the Japan Open 
Account used heretofore in Government-to- 
Government trade between Japan and Korea. 


Mexico 


Exchange and F inance 


NEW PAR VALUE OF PESO ESTABLISHED; 
SUPPLEMENTARY U. S. STABILIZATION 
AGREEMENT 


The Mexican Government, on June 17, 
1949, established a new par value for the 
peso of 8.65 pesos to the United States dollar. 
This rate has been accepted by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, of which Mexico is 
a member. The rate of the peso has been 
fluctuating on the free market since July 21, 
1948, when the Bank of Mexico announced 
withdrawal of its support of the previous par~ 
of 4.85 pesos to the dollar, which had been 
in effect since 1941. Immediately prior to the 
fixing of the new parity of 8.65, the peso 
had been fluctuating at more than 8 to the 
dollar. 

The United States Treasury Department, 
in a release of June 17, 1949, announced that 
a stabilization agreement had been effected 
with Mexico, supplementary to the agree- 
ment of May 1947. By virtue of this supple- 
mentary agreement, the balance of dollars 
available for purchase of Mexican pesos to 
stabilize the dollar-peso rate was increased 
to $25,000,000. It was made clear in the 
release that operations under this agreement 
would be coordinated with the activities of 
the International Monetary Fund so as to 
contribute to the efforts of the Fund to 
achieve exchange rate stability of its mem- 
bers. 


Mozambique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-FrREE ENTRY FOR WATER, GaAs, AND 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT AUTHORIZED 


The colonial government of Mozambique 
has been authorized, by Portuguese decree 
No. 37365 of April 5, 1949, to grant exemp- 
tion from duty for all “apparatus, instru- 
ments, machines, and other materials im- 
ported by public-service organizations 
supplying electricity, gas, or water at any 
point in the colony,” according to a report 
of May 25 from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Lourenco Marques. 

Although the decree is effective in Mo- 
zambique from May 21, 1949, the exemptions 
are to be applied retroactively to the extent 
that this privilege is to be granted to “all 
accounts yet unsettled.” 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN ASSETS IN CEN- 
TRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA REQUIRED 


Netherlands residents are required to reg- 
ister their assets in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, with the Netherlands Bank (the 
central bank), according to a foreign-ex- 
change decree of May 12, 1949, published in 








the Staatscourant No. 100, May 24, 1949, and 
effective on June 1, 1949. Declarations had 
to be made on or before July 1, 1949. 

The assets to be registered include claims 
(except claims arising from imports or ex- 
ports for which licenses have been granted), 
nonnegotiable securities, dividends, and 
other payments due from such securities, 
payments due from licensing agreements and 
royalties, pensions, and revenue from real 
estate. 

Corresponding regulations apply to assets 
owned by residents of the above-mentioned 
countries which are located in the Nether- 
lands. 


Nicaragua 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated June 15) 


After a period of very little activity, the 
new Exchange Control Commission of 
Nicaragua began to authorize import per- 
mits during the second half of May, basing 
their authorizations on the essentiality of 
the commodity involved, and limiting them 
almost entirely to authorizations of essential 
articles as defined in lists prepared and pub- 
lished by the Commission. All imports into 
the country are divided into the categories 
of essential, semiessential, and nonessential. 
Broadly, essential articles include products 
necessary for the continued operation of 
Nicaraguan industry, articles of primary as- 
sistance in agriculture, articles and drugs 
essential to health, and some miscellaneous 
commodities. 

The Commission plans to operate at a 
monthly level of authorizations in the 
neighborhood of $700,000 to $800,000 (United 
States Currency). Authorizations to date 
on applications received during May total 
approximately $800,000, of which about $500,- 
000 was issued to commercial and agricul- 
tural interests. The remainder was author- 
ized for necessary imports for the Govern- 
ment and its dependencies, including the 
national railroad and various public utilities. 
American oil companies operating in 
Nicaragua also received some funds to cover 
their previous sales in the country. 

The new exchange stabilization law also 
provides for heavy restrictions in Nicaraguan 
internal credit operations. According to the 
law, commercial credits other than those 
intended for the acquisition of articles or 
products manufactured or produced in 
Nicaragua must be reduced by 50 percent 
of their volume as of April 7, 1949, within 
6 months, and the institutions extending 
credit must require collateral. Nicaraguan 
agriculturists, particularly coffee growers, 
who traditionally finance their operations 
through the medium of loans, were fearful 
that the provisions of the law would be 
interpreted as affecting them as well. To 
date, this has not been realized, and agri- 
culturists are receiving substantial advances 
for their next season’s operations. 

The Nicaraguan Government gives every 
indication of being determined to reduce 
its budget for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1949. Very thorough studies are being 
made of the estimates submitted by the 
various Departments, and it appears that 
the Ministry of Finance is making every 
effort to reduce expenditures by at least 
25 percent. 

Prospects for the coming coffee crop appear 
excellent in the entire country. With the 
sharp drop in the price of sesame on the 
international market, the interest of 
Nicaraguan agriculturists in this commodity 
has almost entirely disappeared. From pre- 
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liminary and incomplete data it appears that 
next year’s crop will be only about one-third 
of that harvested this past season. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONVERSION OF TOURISTS’ AUTOMOBILES 
INTO PERMANENT IMPORTS PROHIBITED 


A Supreme Decree of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment of May 19, 1949, prohibits the conversion 
into permanent imports automobiles brought 
into Peru with “carnets de passages en 
douanes” or similar recognized customs per- 
mits for tourists’ automobiles, according to a 
report of June 1, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy in Lima. 

Previous regulations provided that auto- 
mobiles imported temporarily with customs 
permits for tourists could be converted into 
permanent imports upon expiration of the 
customs permit, subject only to the payment 
of the corresponding import duties, plus a 
5 percent surcharge. The decree of May 19, 
1949, suspends these provisions during the 
operation of the existing prohibition on im- 
ports of passenger cars established in the 
Supreme Resolution of December 3, 1948. 
Automobiles brought to Peru on the basis of 
“carnets de passages en douanes” or similar 
permits and remaining in the country after 
the expiration of such permits, or their ex- 
tensions, will be confiscated and the Case 
judged in accordance with the code of cus- 
toms procedure. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 17, 1949, for announcement of the publi- 
cation by the Peruvian Government of the 
official basic list of articles importable into 
Peru.] 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export BAN ON LUMBER LIFTED 


The existent ban on lumber exports re- 
portedly was lifted on June 6, according to 
a recent Manila press dispatch. Since June 
5, 1948, producers of logs, flitches, and sawn 
lumber in the Philippines had been permitted 
to export not more than 50 percent of their 
production. An Executive Order, issued by 
the President, subsequent to the cabinet 
decision which authorized unrestricted ex- 
portation of lumber, requires certificates of 
inspection for lumber and timber intended 
for export. [See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
August 7, 1948, and April 11, 1949, for export 
controls on lumber. ] 


IMPORT CONTROL 

The Import Control Board is reported to 
be studying the items under import restric- 
tion in the Philippines, contemplating fur- 
ther cuts in certain items and the addition 
of articles not already under control, a 
Manila press dispatch disclosed. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce has announced that 
changes will be effective the first of August. 


Portu eal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Import DUTIES AND SURTAX ON MANY 
PRODUCTS INCREASED 


The Portuguese Government made exten- 
sive modifications in its import tariff sched- 


ule by decrees published June 9, 1949, and 
effective immediately, according to a tele- 
gram of June 14, from the United States 
Embassy, Lisbon. 

By the first of these decrees, No. 37.444, 
specific rates of duty were increased on 186 
tariff classifications covering commodities, 
mostly in categories described as “‘unessen- 
tial articles,’ and including dress materials, 
gloves, radios, and beverages. The new rates 
represent increases varying from 10 percent 
to 25 percent. 

Decree No. 37.445 increased the basic cus- 
tom surtax from 20 percent to 60 percent of 
the duty. Certain goods are exempt from the 
new high surtax, including goods subject to 
ad valorem duties, imports from the Portu- 
guese colonies, and products listed in 19 
specified tariff classifications, including 
chemicals for fertilizer, rice, potatoes, corn, 
and codfish. The surtax on goods carried in 
ships not entitled to national treatment was 
increased from 28 percent to 70 percent of 
the duty. 

The special surtax of 5 percent of the duty 
heretofore applicable on lubricating oils and 
greases was canceled, and these products 
made subject to the new surtax of 60 percent 
of the duty. 

The “National salvation tax” on Diesel oil, 
gasoline, and mineral-oil essences was in- 
creased from 0.83 paper escudo to 2.13 paper 
escudos per kilogram. 

[The purpose of these increases is not 
stated, but it is presumably to increase cus- 
toms revenue and to discourage imports of 
nonessential products, thereby reducing the 
adverse trade balance. 

Further details will be published on receipt 
of the full text of the decrees. | 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops 
SIGNED WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


A protocol establishing new quota lists to 
cover the exchange of commodities between 
Sweden and Yugoslavia during the 12-month 
period through April 15, 1950, was signed in 
Stockholm on May 21, 1949, according to a 
report of June 1 from the United States 
Embassy in Stockholm. The basic trade and 
payments agreements of April 12, 1947, be- 
tween the two countries were simultaneously 
extended for a similar period 

Swedish exports to Yugoslavia, under the 
new protocol, were agreed upon at approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 crowns and imports at 46,- 
000,000 crowns compared with the 15,000,000 
and 42,000,000 crowns, respectively, antici- 
pated under the commodity lists for the 
period ended April 15, 1949. The Yugoslav- 
ian export surplus of 24,000,000 crowns un- 
der the agreement is expected to enable Yugo- 
slavia to effect payments for Swedish long- 
term deliveries under the 1947 agreement, 
and to permit indemnification for nation- 
alized Swedish property in Yugoslavia 

The total value of nationalized Swedish 
property in Yugoslavia, according to unoffi- 
cial estimates made in 1946 and _ 1947, 
amounted to 50,000,000 crowns, of which the 
Electro-Invest claim represented 17,000,000, 
and that of the Swedish Match Co., 10,000,000 

Swedish exports will include chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, chemical wood 
pulp, paperboard, paper, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, electrical equipment, and machinery. 
Imports from Yugoslavia will include corn, 
oil cake, copper, lead, soda, chrome ore, glyc- 
erin, red lead, and hard wood 

A comparison of the planned Swedish- 
Yugoslavian trade by value, together with the 
actual trade figures as published by the 
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Swedish Royal Board of Trade, is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


[In millions of Swedish crowns] 
Ex- 
change 
ane First 
=e quar- 
Classification under | 1938!/ 19472! 19483 no 
a 19498 
com- 
modity 
lists 
Swedish export 22.0 4.2 5.9 13.8 6.1 
Swedish imports 46.0 5 6.7 28. 1 13.6 
Balance 24.0 |+0.7 0.8 14.3 7.5 
1 Final figures 
2 Revised preliminary figures 
3 Preliminary figures. 
Nore.—A verage exchange rate for United States dollar 
in 1938 was 3.9766 Swedish crowns. Subsequent to July 
13, 1946, and up to date, $143.60 Swedish crowns. 


Thailand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 
(Dated May 12) 
VALUE OF BAHT Drops IN OPEN MARKET 


Chiefly because of renewed fighting in 
China and the suspension of the free gold 
market in Hong Kong, the value of the baht 
fluctuated widely in the Bangkok open ex- 
change market during April, dropping to a 
low of 24 to the United States dollar on the 
twenty-sixth of the month, compared with 
the official rate of approximately 10 to 1. 
Renewed threats to Shanghai caused a large 
influx of Hong Kong dollars and other cur- 
rencies into the Hong Kong money market, 
where United States dollars were in great 
demand, as gold was not available. Legiti- 
mate Thai banks, therefore, for the second 
time since March 1, 1949, suspended the sale 
of dollars in Thailand except for urgent im- 
port requirements. 

Chiefly because of the weakened baht, 
wholesale and retail prices showed an in- 
crease, rising sharply in the case of some 
goods in short supply, such as automobile 
and truck replacement parts as well as cer- 
tain canned goods, the import of which has 
been subject to license since December 1948 
Prices of replacement parts were expected to 
level off as seasonal conditions would reduce 
demand, but those of such items as canned 
goods would rise still further, inasmuch as 
there was no indication that import controls 
would be removed. 

In contrast to the general trend, prices of 
piece goods declined during the month. 
Large inventories built up early in the year 
had not turned over because of reduced de- 
mand in up-country areas and the imposi- 
tion of controls on the reexport from Thai- 
land of most classes of imported goods, at a 
time when world textile prices were breaking 

HIGH LEVELS OF EXPORTS 

Despite rising prices, depreciating currency, 
and other unfavorable factors inherent in 
unsettled internal conditions and the Asian 
political situation as a whole, Thailand's 
export program went forward at an encourag- 
ing rate. Rice shipments during April to- 
taled 139,971 metric tons, from which foreign 
exchange accrued in the amount of US$7,485,- 
900; £3,589,678; and 634,951 Swiss francs. 
More than 13,000 tons of rice were shipped to 
Japan with total value slightly in excess of 
$2,000,000. Arrivals of rice and paddy in 
Bangkok, although somewhat below the 
monthly average for the first quarter, were 
Satisfactory; and stocks at the month's end 


July 4, 1949 


indicated that future shipping commitments 
would be met. 

Tin-ore shipments in April totaled 876.8 
tons, valued at $1,366,998. Exports of sec- 
ondary products to the United States were 
valued at $816,220, compared with little more 
than $1,000,000 in the preceding month. 
Among secondary exports, seedlac accounted 
for $276,896; precious and semiprecious 
stones, $132,336; and wolfram ore, $99,406. 

Although the depreciated baht appeared to 
be the major factor in the expanded export 
program, particularly of secondary commodi- 
ties, observers were of the opinion that bene- 
ficial effects of Thailand’s revised export du- 
ties were becoming noticeable. Thai Gov- 
ernment authorities began further studies in 
April with a view of freeing many other items 
from export duties and reducing substan- 
tially those remaining. 


Union of South 


Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


ALLOCATION OF EXCHANGE FOR SECOND 
HALF OF 1949 ANNOUNCED 


Although the new import-control regu- 
lations promulgated officially on June 10, 
1949 (see item under Tariffs and Trade Con- 
trols, which follows) do not indicate the 
distribution or volume of imports under the 
new control scheme, statements made in 
Parliament on June 2 and June 3 by the 
Minister of Economic Affairs may serve to 
shed some light on the subject. 

Estimating the total exchange to be allo- 
cated for all imports (including government 
imports and invisibles) during the second 
half of 1949 at £50,000,000 for the Sterling 
Areas and £82,000,000 for the non-Sterling 
Areas, the Minister provided this break-down 
of exchange allocations on f. o. b. value basis: 

Nonsterling imports: £30,000,000 for goods, 
£3,000,000 for freight charges, £7,500,000 for 
government imports, £5,000,000 for gasoline 
imports, £7,500,000 for invisible imports, and 
£29,000,000 to cover expenditures authorized 
under existing nonsterling exchanges quotas 
carried over from the first half of 1949. 

Sterling imports: £25,000,000 for goods, 
£3,000,000 for freight, £9,000,000 for govern- 
ment imports, and the balance for invisibles, 
gasoline, and other requirements. 

In earlier announcements, government 
spokesmen had indicated that a total of 
about £85,000,000 of sterling and nonsterling 
exchange would be available for imported 
goods during the second half of 1949. If 
invisible imports, amounting to a total of 
£17,500,000 and the funds set aside to pay 
for goods ordered from nonsterling areas 
for delivery at a later date and covered by 
exchange quotas already issued for the first 
half of the year, amounting to £29,000,000, 
are deducted from the total of £132,000,000, 
mentioned by the Minister, the total ex- 
change available is in the neighborhood of 
£85,000,000, 

The Minister also revealed that the Di- 
rector of Imports, or officials designated by 
him, would be authorized to make all ex- 
change allocations to importers. In the al- 
location of these quotas, preference would 
be given to the requirements of domestic 
industries producing material for other local 
industries, and to industries using materials 
produced in the Union. Industries produc- 
ing consumer goods would be judged on the 
basis of the importance to the public of the 
goods produced, the employment provided, 
and the extent to which an industry con- 
tributed to the Union’s export trade. How- 
ever, production in luxury goods industries 
would be maintained insofar as is possible 


by providing reasonable exchange allocations 
for their import requirements. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW IMPORT CONRTOL REGULATIONS 
ANNOUNCED OFFICIALLY 


The official regulations governing the new 
import-licensing system to be made oper- 
ative in the Union of South Africa beginning 
July 1, 1949, were promulgated by Govern- 
ment Notice No. 1102 of June 10, published 
in an extraordinary issue of the Union Gov- 
ernment Gazette of the same date. 

The new regulations, however, merely con- 
firm the general details of the control 
scheme announced in Parliament on May 23 
by the Acting Minister of Economic Affairs, 
and add little to that preliminary statement 
other than an indication of the technical 
methods whereby the scheme will be imple- 
mented. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 13 for a summary of the statement 
to Parliament.) 

Under the provisions of these regulations, 
the Director of Imports and Exports assumes 
responsibility for the issuance of all import 
licenses, including such special licenses as 
may be authorized for goods on the prohib- 
ited list. The Director may prescribe the 
conditions for the issuance of import licenses 
and cancel any license without notice. The 
regulations previously issued regarding the 
prohibited list (see ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 11, 1949) remain unchanged, 
and such specified gocds continue to be pro- 
hibited imports from all countries, except 
under special licenses “issuable only in very 
exceptional circumstances.” 

After June 30, 1949, all imports from all 
countries will be subject to prior license in 
the Union, but goods shipped from Sterling 
countries on or before June 13, 1949, as sub- 
stantiated by postal receipts and on-board 
bills of lading, are exempt. Nonsterling 
goods imported into the Union after June 
30, 1949, payment for which has been ar- 
ranged under the nonsterling exchange- 
quota regulations, also will be exempt, pro- 
vided the importer produces to the customs 
authorities at the port of entry a signed cer- 
tificate from his bankers to that effect. 

Certain other classes of goods are perma- 
nently exempted from the import licensing 
requirements. These are (a@) goods in transit 
through the Union, (b) used household or 
personal effects of settlers or persons arriv- 
ing in the Union for a temporary period, (c) 
bona-fide gifts not exceeding 11 pounds in 
weight or £5 in value, (d) samples of no com- 
mercial value, (e) goods produced in and im- 
ported from Southern and Northern Rhode- 
sia and Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland, (f) goods imported for repair or 
processing in the Union, provided ownership 
remains vested in the original sender, (g) 
empty containers and bags originally con- 
taining goods exported from the Union and 
being returned free of charge to the original 
Union exporter, (7) printed books and music, 
newspapers, and periodicals (which are not 
on the prohibited list) imported direct by 
firms or individuals for their own private 
use and not for resale, (i) goods valued up to 
£15 accompanying a Union resident returning 
to the Union. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MATERIALS USED IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
DYESTUFFS EXEMPT FROM DUTY 


The British Treasury has exempted from 
duty under the Import Duties Act, 1932, a 


(Continued on p. 48) 








Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


PLANS FOR NEw AIRFIELD, NIGERIA 


All airports in Nigeria are Government- 
owned. The country is now well equipped 
with airports and emergency-landing fields. 
There are plans for adding at least one more 
field of some importance, which is to be 
located at Bermuda, in the southern part of 
the British Mandated Cameroons. This area 
is now served only by the fields at Mamfe 
and Tiko. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The Manila airport (under the jurisdiction 
of CAA) and control tower in the Republic 
of the Philippines is expected to be com- 
pleted in August 1949, and the lighting in 
early 1950. There are no plans regarding 
improvements for Cebu, Laoag, or Zam- 
boanga alternate airports. 


GROWTH IN AVIATION, SWITZERLAND 


Civil aviation in Switzerland is in a process 
of continuous growth. Swissair, primarily 
a private business enterprise. made its first 
scheduled flight to the United States at the 
end of April. It is believed that this carrier 
cannot compete in the Trans-Atlantic 
service with DC-4’s, but must obtain better 
equipment such as DC-6, Constellation, or 
Stratocruiser, states the Swiss press. 


Automotive 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN HUNGARY 


Early production estimates for the third 
year (1949) of the Hungarian Three-Year 
Plan included 1,000 trucks. These estimates 
have now been increased to 2,500 trucks. 

The Freight Trucking National Enterprise, 
formed last November with 200 trucks, now 
has 400 such vehicles. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Italian manufacturers produced various 
types of motor vehicles in February 1949 
(figures for January in parentheses) as fol- 
lows: Passenger cars, 4,596 units (3,513), 
trucks, 1,082 (1,070), and busses 116 (97). 
Production was expected to be further in- 
creased in March. 


INDONESIAN IMPORTS 


Indonesia imported 10,895 motor vehicles 
in 1948, including 5,190 passenger cars, 5,593 
trucks and busses, and 112 special vehicles. 
The principal suppliers were the United 
States, 3,559 passenger cars and 4,750 trucks 
and busses; Canada 666 and 474, respectively; 
and the United Kingdom, 612 and 280. 
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There are indications that the scarcity of 
foreign exchange will effect a reduction in 
the number and value of vehicles imported 
in 1949. An increase in the share of soft- 
currency countries in the 1949 trade to the 
detriment of the hard-currency countries is 
almost certain. 


NIGERIAN IMPORTS OF PASSENGER CARS AND 
TRUCKS 


Imports of passenger cars into Nigeria in 
the first 8 months of 1948 totaled 1,312 units 
compared with 869 in the corresponding 
period of 1947. An increase of 200 was re- 
ported in imports of trucks in the first 9 
months of 1948 over the like period in 1947. 


Chemicals 


MINING OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, BRITISH 
OCEANIA 


Technical details are said to have delayed 
settlement of an agreement on the mining 
of phosphate rock on Christmas Island. 
However, no plant or equipment has yet been 
installed. 

Large quantities of phosphate rock are ex- 
pected to be available from deposits on Nauru 
and Ocean Islands, which will be worked 
concurrently with those on Christmas Island. 
Machinery and equipment have been in- 
stalled on the former. 


CANADIAN Exports OF ACIDS 


Exports of acids from Canada in the first 
quarter of 1949 dropped substantially in 
value from those in the corresponding period 
of 1948. Totals were $744,000 and $1,215,000, 
respectively, reports the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


GLYCERIN PLANT RESUMES OPERATIONS, 
CHINA 


A small, privately owned glycerin plant in 
Tientsin, China, resumed operations in May 
1949 after a 3-year shut-down. The plant is 
said to be the only one of its kind in North 
China, and was formerly operated by the 
Japanese. 


PRODUCTION REACHES HIGH LEVEL, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In the first quarter of 1949, the Czech- 
oslovak chemical industry slightly exceeded 
planned production, according to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade. Output of nitrog- 
enous and phosphatic fertilizers was 7.5 
percent and 10 percent, respectively, greater 
than the target figure. 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY EXPANDED IN 
FRENCH DYE INDUSTRY 


The French dye industry, which suffered 
comparatively little damage during the war, 
has expanded its capacity and hopes soon 
to meet domestic requirements and have a 
surplus for export, reports the foreign press. 

Monthly average production of dyes in the 
first quarter of 1949 was 1,410 metric tons, 





according to the Central Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. 


EXCHANGE OF COMMODITIES BETWEEN 
DENMARK AND SPAIN 


Under a trade agreement valid through 
June 1950, Denmark will receive from Spain 
pyrites, salt, chemicals, and rosin. Denmark 
will supply casein. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE PRODUCTION IN 
COMBINED ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of calcium carbide in the Com- 
bined Zone of Germany in April 1949 reached 
a postwar record of 43,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 34,600 tons in March and a 1936 
monthly average of 39,800 tons. The in- 
creased output came from plants in southern 
Germany and was principally the result of 
an abundant spring supply of hydroelectric 
power. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, COMBINED ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Imports of chemicals into the Combined 
Zone (U. S. and U. K.) of Germany, through 
JEIA and financed by export receipts, totaled 
$11,109,000 in the first 3 months of 1949 

Exports of chemicals from the Combined 
Zone through JEIA in the same period were 
valued at $12,813,000 


Bypropucts From CoAL Tar, U. K. ZONE, 
GERMANY 


In the United Kingdom Zone of Germany 
700,000 metric tons of crude tar were treated 
in 1948, says a British chemical publication 
The following byproducts were obtained, in 
metric tons: Pitch, 375,848; tar oils, 205,958; 
crude naphthalene, 10,500; pure naphthalene, 
5,920; anthracene (40 percent), 1,558; phenol, 
2,368; cresol and xylol, 4,862; pure pyridine, 
52; and pyridine and pyridine bases, 263. The 
tar oils and naphthalene were exported 
chiefly to the United States. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE, HUNGARY 


Hungary, in the course of its Five-Year 
Plan, expects to manufacture three and one- 
half times as much Pet salt and four times 
as much superphosphates as_ previously. 
Supplies of these fertilizers will be ample for 
domestic use and will provide an export sur- 
plus, it is said 


CONSTRUCTION OF FERTILIZER PLANT, 
ICELAND 


The Icelandic Parliament has authorized 
the Government to construct and operate a 
fertilizer plant, with a production capacity 
of 5,000 to 10,000 metric tons annually, to 
cost approximately $6,900,000. The factory 
is to be a self-owned institution under the 
control of a board of directors elected by 
Parliament; the Icelandic Treasury will 
finance the original cost of construction. 

The plant is one of the projects in Iceland’s 
long-term development program. Annual 
consumption of nitrogen in 1952 is expected 
to be 3,500 tons; the remainder will be avail- 
able for export. 
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PROTECTION FOR INDIA’s FINE-CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRY 


The fine-chemicals industry of India has 
applied to the Government for tariff protec- 
tion, states the foreign press. The applica- 
tion has been referred to the Tariff Board. 


GYPSUM DEPOSITS AND FERTILIZER 
MANUFACTURE, INDIA 


Deposits of gypsum found at Bikaner and 
Jodhpur, India, as a result of experiments 
by the Geological Survey are expected to 
supply to a large extent the requirements 
of this material by the Sindri fertilizer plant 
now under construction. The Transport 
Ministry is reported to be planning to stock- 
pile the mineral at the plant for use when 
operations begin. The factory will need 
8,000,000 long tons of gypsum annually to 
meet its target figure of 350,000 tons of 
ammonium sulfate, it is said. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Imports of fertilizers into Ireland (Eire) 
in the first quarter of 1949 increased sharply 
in value over those in the corresponding 
period of 1948, according to official customs 
statistics. Totals were £1,148,281 and £635,- 
085, respectively. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION AND SALES, ITALY 


Sales of nitrogenous fertilizers in Italy in- 
creased sharply in value in the first quarter 
of 1949. Ashortage of electric power stopped 
production of calcium cyanamide and cur- 
tailed the output of nitrates. The situation 
has improved, however, with the resumption 
of full production of nitrates and the recovery 
of cyanamide output. 


SupPLY OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 
INADEQUATE, JAPAN 


Although Japanese farmers are receiving 
more commercial fertilizers in 1949 than av 
any time since 1942, the total available re- 
mains below the average level of use in the 
period 1936-40. It may be several years be- 
fore the quantities of nitrogenous, phos- 
phatic, and potassic fertilizers available are 
sufficient for maximum crop production, it 
is stated. 


EXPORTS OF WHITE ARSENIC, PERU 


Peru’s exports of white arsenic in 1948, to- 
taling 579 metric tons, were greater than in 
1947 but considerably less than in 1946, ac- 
cording to Peruvian customs statistics. To- 
tals for 1947 and 1946 were 448 and 2,891 tolin, 
respectively. 


CRUDE-ARGOL EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
PORTUGAL 


Exports of crude argols to the United States 
from northern Portugal (Oporto) in the first 
quarter of 1949 totaled 163 metric tons, val- 
ued at $16,079. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON PyYRITES, SPAIN 


Spain’s production of iron pyrites in the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 310,824 metric 
tons, compared with 282,211 tons in the pre- 
ceding quarter, and 276,911 tons in the first 
quarter of 1948. 


IMPORTS, TUNISIA 


Tunisian imports of chemicals (except 
dyes and fertilizers) in 1948 totaled 17,274 
metric tons, valued at 561,938,000 francs, the 
Tunisian Statistical Service reports. (Two 
rates apply to the franc: Official rate, $0.0047, 
United States currency; free-market rate 
averaged $0.0032.) 
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Imports of fertilizers in 1948 totaled 13,470 
tons, valued at 83,594,000 francs; those of 
dyes amounted to 138 tons, worth 47,851,000 
francs. For colors and inks, the total was 
1,969 tons, valued at 164,751,000 francs. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF SUL- 
FurIC AcipD, U. K. AND IRELAND (EIRE) 


Production of sulfuric acid in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland (Eire) in the first 
quarter of 1949 totaled 424,702 long tons, ac- 
cording to statistics issued by the National 
Sulphuric-Acid Association and reported in 
the British press. Consumption in the same 
period totaled 442,651 tons; the fertilizer in- 
dustry was the principal user. 


PRICES FROZEN ON CERTAIN ITEMS OF PRIME 
NECESSITY, URUGUAY 


Sulfur, alcohol, fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials, and insecticides are included 
among the articles of prime necessity on 
which prices have been frozen in Uruguay 
by Executive decree. 


Coal and Coke 


1948 CoAL PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Production of bituminous and subbitumi- 
nous coal in Australia in 1948 amounted to 
14,815,000 long tons, approximately the same 
as in 1947. Despite sporadic strikes, this 
leve] of production was maintained, princi- 
pally as a result of increased open-cast 
mining. In 1942, open-cast mines provided 
only 57,000 tons, but this figure had risen to 
1,255,000 tons in 1948. 

Production, by States, is shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Australian Production of Bituminous and 
Subbituminous Coal 


{In thousands of long tons] 

State 1947 1948 
New South Wales w 11, 683 | 11, 721 
Queensland 1, S88 1, 747 
Victoria 179 174 
Western Australia 731 743 
South Australia 179 249 


rasmania.. 159 181 


Total 14, 819 14,815 


In addition to the output of bituminous 
and subbituminous coal, about 5,800,000 tons 
of brown coal have been produced annually 
in recent years, all in the state of Victoria, 
of which approximately 2,000,000 tons have 
been used in making briquets. The State 
of Victoria recently announced its plans for 
the development of a new briquet project 
which will be an important step towards 
making the State independent of outside 
supplies. Victoria has obtained an average 
of 1,500,000 tons of coal from New South 
Wales in recent years and is importing coal 
from India and the United Kingdom. Plans 
are to import 100,000 tons from India and 
120,000 tons from the United Kingdom during 
1949. 


SOLID-FUEL SUPPLIES, FIRST QUARTER, 
1949, AUSTRIA 


Production of coal and brown coal in Aus- 
tria during the first quarter of 1949 exceeded 
1937 production levels by 15 percent on a 
ton-for-ton basis and 12 percent on a coal- 
equivalent basis, counting a ton of brown 
coal as equal to one-half ton of coal. Coal 
production amounted to 48,550 metric tons 
in the quarter and brown coal output totaled 
939,300 tons. 


Imports of soild fuels in the quarter, 
mainly from Western Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia, totaled 1,588,021 tons, of 
which 1,077,427 tons were coal, 249,061 tons 
brown coal, 182,568 tons brown-coal briquets, 
and 78,965 tons coke. 


IRELAND IMPORTING COAL FROM POLAND 


Coal importers in Cork, Ireland, say that 
coal is being imported from Poland because 
British coal is not available in desired quan- 
tities and qualities, states the foreign press. 
One importer stated that there had not been 
a cargo of coal from England into the port of 
Cork for a fortnight, and it had been sev- 
eral weeks since any British anthracite had 
arrived. The delivery of Polish coal requires 
more time, but it is available, and the cost is 
practically the same as for British coal. 


Electrical 
quipment 


ELECTRIC-FAN IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Imports of electric fans into Brazil were 
valued at 27,553,303 cruzeiros during 1948 
compared with 43,384,734 cruzeiros in 1947. 
(One cruzeiro= approximately $0.0534 U. S. 
currency.) 

Because of the shortage of dollars, imports 
during 1948 not only fell substantially below 
the 1947 level but also resulted in the re- 
duction of the United States share to 51 per- 
cent from 68 percent. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PRODUCTION, 
LYON, FRANCE 


Improvement in the production of elec- 
trically operated machinery in the Lyon area 
of France started in March this year and con- 
tinued through April. Demand is also good; 
frona 3 to 6 months are required to fill orders. 

In the refrigeration field, the production 
of units is making good progress. Manu- 
facturers are reported to have sufficient qual- 
ity basic materials and to have cut produc- 
tion costs and applied more efficient meth- 
ods. Demand for refrigeration equipment 
is good. 


INCANDESCENT-LAMP PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of incandescent lamps in Japan 
averaged 21,028,283 monthly during January 
and February 1949, compared with a month- 
ly average of 14,961,665 during 1948, 8,572,647 
during 1947, and 38,721,667 during 1937. 


WorK RESUMED ON HYDROELECTRIC 
PLANT, SPAIN 


Work is being resumed on the hydroelec- 
tric plant in Oliana marsh, Spain, a project 
involving a dam of 92,000,000 cubic meters 
capacity in the Segre River. Dynamos and 
other equipment to the value of 3,000,000 
Swiss francs (1 Swiss franc=$0.2336) are said 
to have been contracted for in Switzerland, 
and the station is expected to be in opera- 
tion within 2 years. The underlying cause 
of the power shortage in Spain is the in- 
adequacy of existing generating facilities to 
meet the increased demand created by elec- 
trification in recent years, according to the 
press which urges careful planning to regu- 
late future electrification. 


U. K.’s ExPorts 


Exports of electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies from the United Kingdom in 
the first quarter of 1949 reached a total value 
of £31,715,739, compared with £23,172,945 in 
the corresponding period of 1948, states the 
foreign trade press. The chief countries to 
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which increased shipments were made in the 
period January-March 1949 (compared with 
the first quarter of 1948) are shown in the 
accompanying table, together with countries 
to which decreased shipments were made. 

Of the generating equipment, worth 
£3,324,451, exported in the 1949 period 
(£1,950,807 in the first 3 munths of 1947), 
goods shipped to the U.S. S. R. accounted for 
more than £1,000,000. Shipments of electric 
motors increased from £1,542,754 in Janu- 
ary—March 1948 to £2,775,558 in the first 
quarter of 1949. 

Imports of all classes of electrical equip- 
ment, valued at £846,724, in January-March 
1949, represented a reduction of £27,513 from 
imports in the corresponding period of 1948. 


Exports of Electrical Goods’ From the 
United Kingdom, January-March 1948 
and 1949 





January-March 





Country of destination 
1949 1948 








Increased shipments to: 


Union of South Africa___-~- ~~. |2, 960, 871 (?) 
> 


> 
Sieh 2, 731, 389 | 1, 457, 215 
Australia____-- .---|2, 136, 547 | 1, 356, 724 
Egypt oS ..--| 583, 534 | 417,175 
Netherlands ee 485, 094 376, 707 
Ss * ee DEE 219, 152 58, 829 
Finland.-_..-- ei _| 102, 234 87, 939 
See 237, 079 
| SOR eet 174, 305 47, 033 
Denmark -_- Se 135, 473 
Czechoslovakia - - - - -- obecwsat) 75, 182 
SE ts a 160, 641 97, 235 
Decreased shipments to: 
Eee ..-.----| 245,137 | 380,903 
ic ceinatastoeseae Me 628, 784 
Palestine__-- cetacean 72, 201 190, 010 
“Sake <cnitthetaanetsecssn Le. “aayeee 
a 37, 712 447, 060 
as ee 211, 013 309, 743 








1 Does not include generating machinery, motors, and 
miscellaneous electrical machinery. 

2 Approximately £1,000,000 less than in the first quarter 
of 1949. 


Feedstuffs 


RATIONS INCREASED FOR COMMERCIAL 
Pic PropucTion, U. K. 


The British Minister of Agriculture in- 
creased by about 50 percent the rations of 
feedstuffs for commercial pig production in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Separate ar- 
rangements will be made for Northern 
Ireland. 

The Minister stated that the former dis- 
tribution of feed for pigs kept on a com- 
mercial basis was about 900,000 tons an- 
nually, and that the new rations will re- 
quire about 500,000 additional tons of feed 
grains. He also stated that the increased 
rations, when supplemented by home-grown 
supplies, may result in an additional 80,000 
to 100,000 tons of pig meat. 

The steady increase in the number of pigs 
under the agricultural expansion program 
has resulted in making available each week 
for bacon curing the number of pigs com- 
parable with that in July 1942 when about 
50 factories were closed under the curing 
industry concentration scheme. The Min- 
ister of Food has decided that these closed 
factories may reopen on October 2, 1949, 
when the necessary overhaul and reinstate- 
ment work largely will have been completed. 





Ships imported into Iceland in 1948 had 
a total value of 65,606,816 crowns, of which 
the United Kingdom’s share was 35,427,000 
crowns, Denmark’s 13,126,479, the United 
States, 9,424,000, and Sweden’s 7,439,385 
crowns. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 


BaTAVIA (JAVA) TEA MARKET IN 1948 


The year 1948 was characterized in Ba- 
tavia, Java, by numerous difficulties in the 
tea trade. Producers were greatly handi- 
capped by unrest, which in many areas was 
accompanied by lack of field labor, by dif- 
ficulties in purchasing necessary machines, 
spare parts, and building materials, and by 
shortage of skilled labor for repair work. 
Exporters also encountered limited trans- 
port outlet to ports, import and exchange 
regulations, continuous lack of storage space 
and facilities for “blending,” and special 
packing. Rehabilitation of estates, factories, 
and buildings, however, is gradually im- 
proving. 

Export figures illustrate a steady improve- 
ment in the recovery and expansion of pre- 
war outlets, lately arrested in certain di- 
rections, however, especially during the last 
2 months of 1948, because the strong demand 
from the Netherlands for the better liquor- 
ing leaf and broken grades has forced prices 
too high to enable or justify other markets 
competing. This has been favorable for the 
producers concerned, but for the industry 
in general it is not a healthy situation. 

About 15,432,200 pounds of export quali- 
ties of tea from the new production were sold 
on the Batavia market in 1948. The quantity 
for sale on the Amsterdam market is esti- 
mated at about 2,755,750 pounds. 

Although the Netherlands took the largest 
portion of the exports, a rather substantial 
amount went to the United States. This 
amount would have been larger if the No- 
vember—December 1948 increase in price had 
not prevented the sale of better qualities on 
the market. 


TEA SITUATION, MALAYA 


Official statistics indicate that the area of 
estates planted with tea in the Federation of 
Malaya in 1948 totaled 9,516 acres, as com- 
pared with 9,732 acres in 1947. Newly 
planted areas in 1948 totaled 274 acres as 
against 61 acres in 1947. The reduction, 
however, was reported as being accounted 
for by areas found during the period to be 
irrecoverable as a result of damage during 
the Japanese occupation. 

Of the 1948 total planted area, 5,037 acres 
or almost 53 percent were in production com- 
pared with 3,627 acres or 37 percent of the 
total planted area in 1947. 

During 1948, processed tea in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya amounted to 2,257,619 
pounds, or 82 percent more than the 1,- 
242,285 pounds processed in 1947. 

Exports and local sales of processed tea by 
estates in 1948 totaled 641,804 and 1,447,189 
pounds, respectively, as against 108,069 and 
885,913 pounds, respectively, in 1947. 

Local sales of green leaf tea, which ex- 
cluded that sold for manufacture as “made 
(processed) tea,” amounted to 665,530 
pounds during 1948. No figures are avail- 
able on local sales of green leaf tea in 1947. 


MEXICAN SHIPMENTS OF GREEN COFFEE 
HIcH 


Exports of green coffee from Mexico in 
the first quarter of 1949 exceeded 275,600 bags, 
the highest total in any first quarter since 
1941. Also, exports of 385,000 bags in the first 


half of the 1948-49 coffee year (October 1, 1948, 


through March 31, 1949) is the highest total 


in the corresponding period of any year since 
1939-40. Should this rate of shipment be 
maintained, exports in the 1948-49 coffee 
year may exceed the 654,000 bags shipped in 
1943-44. 

The United States share of Mexico’s coffee 
exports was maintained at about 99 percent, 
although more than 1,200 bags went to 
Europe. 

The export duty on green coffee was re- 
duced from 100 centavos (1 centavo= about 
$0.0014 United States currency) per gross 
kilogram (1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) plus 
2 percent ad valorem, by a decree effective 
April 27, to 36 centavos plus 2 percent. This 
action brings the stated duty on green coffee 
into line with the duty on parchment coffee. 
Moreover, green coffee enjoys a 30 percent 
reduction of the 15 percent export surtax, 


Dairy Products 


UrRvUGUAY IMPORTS BUTTER AND EGGS FROM 
NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


As a result of a call for bids by the Uru- 
guayan National Council of Subsistence and 
Price Control for 150 metric tons of butter 
and 20,000 cases of eggs, the following quan- 
tities were accepted: 150 metric tons of but- 
ter offered by the Montevideo Branch of the 
Cia. Holandesa para la America del Sur and 
12,000 cases of eggs offered by the Corporacion 
Agro-Pecuaria of Montevideo. 

It is probable that 5,000 additional cases 
of eggs may be ordered soon under the same 
terms. The butter is of Dutch origin and the 
eggs of Belgian origin. 

United States and other foreign firms were 
represented among the bidders in Monte- 
video. The present dollar shortage report- 
edly influenced purchasing from Dutch and 
Belgian exporters, 

Uruguay normally is self-sufficient in the 
production of butter and eggs, but the dan- 
ger of a shortage of these commodities this 
winter and fear of speculation induced Uru- 
guayan authorities to import. The accepted 
prices for imported butter and eggs compare 
favorably with those quoted in the local 
market. 


Fish and Products 
BRITISH COLUMBIA SALMON Pack, CANADA 


The 1948 salmon catch of British Colum- 
bia, Canada, totaled 141,800,000 pounds, some 
21,000,000 pounds less than in 1947, which 
was not a big year. About 40,000,000 pounds 
of the total catch were disposed of in fresh 
or frozen form and 1,300,000 pounds as 
fillets; the remainder produced about 1,300,- 
000 cases of 48 one-pound cans each. 

Production this year is expected to be 
large; a pack of 1,800,000 cases is forecast. 
Despite the comparatively small pack in 
1948, the industry has had difficulty selling 
it. Prices have declined, production costs 
have risen, and outlets to customary markets 
have been blocked by exchange restrictions. 
For these reasons, the industry has appealed 
to the Canadian Government for aid. 

In April, the Government announced that 
it would continue its 1948 policy of retaining 
for processing in Canada the entire catches 
of sockeye, pink, and chum salmon. These 
species may be exported in canned, salted, 
smoked or cured form only. The spring 
(chinook) salmon may be exported in any 
form and the coho in any form until Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, after which exporting it in other 
than processed form will be prohibited. 
Chums caught in the fall of 1949 may be 
exported in any form after September 1, 1949. 

The Canadian Government also negotiated 
a contract with the United Kingdom under 
which the British Ministry of Food has agreed 
to purchase 410,000 cases (19,680,000 pounds) 
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of canned salmon (sockeye, coho, and pink) 
for $7,000,000. Shipments are to begin in 
the fall. 

The large packers realize that there is no 
guaranty of such disposal of future sur- 
pluses. The Canadian market will take per- 
haps 900,000 cases in 1949, but even with the 
410,000-case British purchase, this still leaves 
about 500,000 cases to export elsewhere. The 
United States tariff of 25 percent ad valorem 
on canned salmon deprives the Canadian in- 
dustry of its largest potential outlet. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN VENEZUELAN INDUSTRY 


The Venezuelan Government, through the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Venezuelan 
Development Corporation, is taking definite 
steps to increase the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of sea food. 

Fish production during the last decade is 
said to have increased fivefold—from 10,000 
to 50,000 tons annually. The official policy 
of motorization of the fishing boats is given 
credit for much of the increase. A plan to 
aid independent fishermen has been initiated, 
emphasis being placed on the installation of 
motors in their boats and refrigeration units 
on credit with easy payment terms; an as- 
sured supply of ice; a sure market through- 
out the year at stable prices; immediate cash 
for their catch; repair service on boats; and 
help in getting gasoline and other supplies. 
In addition, the Development Corporation 
plans to build modern fishing boats which 
will be sold to fishermen for 20 percent of 
their cost price, this amount to be paid 
quarterly over a period of 5 years. 

A new warehouse and refrigeration plant, 
which for size and modern machinery will 
rank among the first in South America, will 
be opened soon in Puerto La Cruz. The 
plant reputedly will be equipped to freeze 
about 20 tons of fish daily and to store 400 
tons. It will also produce 30 tons of ice 
daily for general use in the region. 

It is conservatively estimated that with 
adequate cold storage and transportation, 
Caracas alone would consume 6,000 tons of 
fish annually. Venezuela’s per capita con- 
sumption of fish annually has been computed 
at 13.6 kilograms (raw-fish basis). However, 
in view of lack of transportation and re- 
frigeration facilities, most of this consump- 
tion is probably concentrated in the coastal 
areas. It is the aim of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment to equalize distribution of fresh 
fish, to popularize products of the local can- 
neries over imported canned fish, and to 
increase consumption of fish in inland 
sections. 


Fruits 
ITALIAN CITRUS-FRUIT CROP 


Production of oranges in Italy in 1948 
amounted to 352,916 metric tons, a gain of 
7 percent from 1947 output of 329,658 tons 
and 8 percent from the average of 325,534 
tons in 1936-39. The tangerine crop in 1948 
totaled 57,308 tons, an increase of about 
3 percent over 1947 when 55,254 tons were 
produced, and about 7 percent over the aver- 
age of 53,364 tons in 1936-39. Lemon pro- 
auction totaled 254,619 tons in 1948 as against 
280,517 tons in 1947, a decrease of about 9 
percent, and was 22 percent below the aver- 
age of 326,923 tons in 1936-39. Other citrus- 
fruit output amounted to 27,100 tons in 1948, 
28,020 tons in 1947, and the average of 31,763 
tons in 1936-39. This represents a decrease 
of 920 tons in 1948 from 1947 and of 4,664 tons 
from the 1936-39 average. 

Production of all citrus in Italy in 1948 
amounted to 691,943 metric tons as compared 
with 693,449 tons in 1947, a decrease of 2,506 
tons. 

During the first quarter of 1949, Italy ex- 
ported 145,867 metric tons of citrus fruit, 94 
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percent of the volume of exports in 1938 
(155,547 tons). This was a marked increase 
over the first quarter of 1948 when 113,685 
tons were exported. Foreign trade in citrus 
fruit was almost at a standstill in the first 
few postwar years. The volume in the first 
3 months of 1949 is reported to be remarkable 
in view of the loss of the German market 
and of the austerity program in the United 
Kingdom. Nevertheless, Germany and the 
United Kingdom were still the largest buyers 
of Italian citrus fruit in the first 2 months 
of 1949. Statistics on exports, by destina- 
tion, are not available for March. 


CANTALOUP EXPoRTS FROM MExICco To 
U. S. INCREASE 


Exports of cantaloupes from Mexico to the 
United States in the 1947-48 season amounted 
to only 39 carloads, whereas during the cur- 
rent season it is believed that from 200 to 
300 carloads will be imported into the United 
States. This volume would represent an 
unusual increase for this commodity. The 
price factor, of course, seems to be the dom- 
inant reason for the increase in cantaloupe 
exports. A larger acreage and favorable 
weather conditions in the growing regions of 
Sinaloa, Mexico, are likewise reported to have 
contributed to the current upturn. It is 
generally conceded that equally large and 
possibly larger shipments of cantaloupes and 
honeydew melons may be expected in forth- 
coming seasons. 


Grains and Products 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 


A spokesman of the Australian Wheat 
Board reportedly announced that an agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom had been 
reached on wheat shipments from the 1948 
crop. Exports of wheat from Australia to 
that country and other areas supplied by 
the British Ministry of Food will total 60,- 
000,000 bushels in 1949 compared with 80,- 
000,000 bushels in 1948. Of the 60,000,000 
bushels, 35,000,000 will be shipped as grain 
and the remainder as flour. The price for 
shipments to the United Kingdom made 
prior to March 31, 1949, was set at 13s. 8d. 
(approximately $2.21 United States currency) 
per bushel. Shipments between April 1 and 
July 31, 1949, were priced at 12s. 10!4d. (ap- 
proximately $2.08) per bushel. 

The Board’s decision on the rates to be 
charged for exports after July 31, 1949, has 
been postponed because it is reported that 
the International Wheat Agreement may 
become effective August 1. Shipments to 
the Middle East and Persian Gulf areas, ex- 
cluding Egypt, will be 414d. (about $0.06) 
per bushel higher than those going to the 
United Kingdom. The price for export to 
areas wherein the Food Ministry is not re- 
sponsible for obtaining supplies will be Is. 
(about $0.16) above the British price. 


BRAZILIAN RICE SITUATION 


Midharvest unofficial estimates of the 
1948-49 Brazilian rice crop indicate a yield 
of only 2,156,700 metric tons of rough rice 
compared with the latest unofficial esti- 
mate of 2,235,000 metric tons produced in 
1947-48. However, the planted area was in- 
creased about 99,828 acres, to a tentatively 
estimated 4,181,673 acres. 

The dry spell in southern Brazil for al- 
most 5 months after mid-November 1948 is 
probably the cause of a reduction from Jan- 
uary estimates of about 191,200 metric tons 
of rough-rice crops in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Santa Catarina, Parana, and Sao Paulo. 

During the first quarter there were no 
exports of rice from Rio Grande do Sul, and 
from the remainder of Brazil only 886 metric 


tons were exported, according to unofficial 
data. Sixty-six tons went to Syria, 120 to 
French Guiana, 600 to Guadaloupe, French 
West Indies, and 100 to Arabia. 

Marketing of the 1948-49 crop is expected 
to be distinguished by another large do- 
mestic trade movement rather than by large 
exports. With considerable losses in the 
central states, it is expected that Rio Grande 
do Sul again will be called upon to supply 
other Brazilian areas. 

According to Rice Institute and export ob- 
servers, exports from the current crop prob- 
ably will be even smaller than those of the 
1947-48 crop when 63,826 metric tons were 
exported. It is now predicted that if no 
further changes occur, only 50,000 metric 
tons in terms of polished rice will be available 
for export from Brazil, Rio Grande do Sul 
accounting for not more than 30,000 metric 
tons. This will be barely sufficient to meet 
the export quota (49,000 tons) allocated to 
Brazil by the IEFC for the first half of 1949. 
Predictions that exports from the 1948-49 
crop would not take place before June 1949, 
are about to be confirmed as no rice was ex- 
ported prior to the last week in May. 


RICE SITUATION, PERU 


Peru’s 1949 rice crop is expected to be at 
least 20,000 metric tons less than the 1948 
allocations for local consumption. 

Recent reports from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture show a production in 1948 of 114,000 
metric tons of milled rice, and a preliminary 
estimate for 1949 of only 87,400 metric tons. 
The 1948 allocations amounted to about 110,- 
000 tons, based on monthly allotments of 
9,164 metric tons. 

The marked reduction in acreage of rice 
transplanted this year is due to a shortage of 
water during January and February in north- 
ern valleys of Peru. Lack of agricultural 
credit and the uncertainty of Government 
prices for the harvest were also factors in the 
lower acreage this year. 

The Government is the sole purchaser of 
rice in Peru, and this year’s prices were not 
announced until May 14, 1949. 


Meats and Products 


MExIco To Import Live Hocs 


A Chihuahua, Mexico, meat-packing plant 
has started to import registered hogs to serve 
as a base for expanding the hog-raising in- 
dustry. It is publicizing its willingness to 
sell at cost to interested breeders, Duroc 
Jersey, Hampshire, and Chesterwhite animals 
expected to be imported from the United 
States. The manager of the plant expects 
orders for 1,500 to 2,000 young sows and 
boars. Livestock owners are enthusiastic, 
inasmuch as a convenient market for hogs 
is assured so long as the meat-packing plant 
operates. 

In addition to importing hogs, the com- 
pany plans to distribute literature relative 
to scientific hog raising according to the 
latest methods in order to obtain greater re- 
turns. By sponsoring this program the pack- 
ing plant hopes to assure its own source of 
supply for processing during the spring and 
summer months when hog slaughter is un- 
economical because of the animals’ poor 
condition, 


Supan To Have New Meat CANNERY 


A company, to be known as Sudan Meat 
Products, Inc., plans to establish a new can- 
nery at Kosti, in the Blue Nile Province, 
about 237 rail-miles from Khartoum. The 
factory is expected to begin production in 
1952, is designed to handle 100,000 cattle 
carcasses a year, and will produce canned 
beef, beef extract, and ancillary products. 
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It is expected that the capital of the new 
company will be about £500,000, provided 
initially by Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Ltd., 
with Sudanese participation up to 30 per- 
cent to be invited later. 


General Products 


IMPORTING PAPER AND COTTON BaGs 
DIFFICULT, COLOMBIA 


Although Colombia imported paper and 
cotton bags in 1946 and 1947, present ex- 
change-control regulations have made the 
importation of these products virtually im- 
possible. 

In order to earmark its dollar exchange 
for products considered essential to the na- 
tional economy, the Colombian Government 
has established a three-group classification 
system. Cotton and paper bags are included 
in group III, luxury items and items pro- 
duced domestically, for which practically no 
dollar exchange is being made available. 
Consequently, there is now no market in Co- 
lombia for paper and cotton bags of foreign 
manufacture. 


PACKING OF EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES, U. K. 


Rules governing the method of packing 
explosives for conveyance in the United 
Kingdom was revised, effective May 23, 1949, 
by statutory instrument No. 798. (A copy 
of this order is available for consultation 
in the Consumers Merchandise Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, or is obtainable 
for 2d. from H. M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don.) 

Included in the new order are regulations 
governing, for each division or class of ex- 
plosive, the type and construction of the 
container; the quantity of explosive to be 
packed in each outer and inner container; 
and the marking of the outer container with 
the required information. 


PRODUCTION OF GLASS AND CARDBOARD 
CONTAINERS, VENEZUELA 


Domestic production of glass containers in 
Venezuela has been greatly affected by price 
declines, which have had a restraining in- 
fluence on merchants placing orders for 
future delivery 

It is reported unofficially that the Govern- 
ment soon may afford greater protection to 
the domestic cardboard and corrugated-box 
products industry by either increasing im- 
port duties or by imposing quantitative re- 
strictions, or both. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Ingot-steel production during the first 
quarter of 1949 was reported at 255,100 long 
tons, or an annual rate of 1,020,400 tons, as 
compared with 1948 output of 1,278,000 tons. 
Production in 1949 is estimated at 1,250,000 
tons against a capacity of 1,750,000 tons. The 
shortage of coal is cited as the principal 
reason for steel output being less than rated 
capacity. 

The shortage of steel-mill products re- 
mains acute. Hydroelectric developments in 
Tasmania and railway maintenance and 
construction in New South Wales are being 
retarded by the lack of structural steel and 
rails, which the Government is trying to 
obtain from Europe. The cost, however, is 
considerably in excess of locally produced 
material. 

Certain extensions of existing steel-pro- 
ducing facilities, including coke ovens, and 
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bar, rod, and strip mills, now under way 
are expected to be in operation later this 
year. Construction has been started on a 
new hot- and cold-strip mill and tin-plate 
plant at Port Kembla, having an annual 
capacity of 1,000,000 tons. Several years will 
be required to complete this plant. 


AUSTRIA’S PRODUCTION 


Postwar record production of iron and steel 
was established during the first quarter of 
1949. Output of pig iron, crude steel, and 
rolled products was 200,500; 198,600, and 124,- 
600 metric tons, respectively. During the 
comparable period of 1948 production totals 
were 128,100, 143,200, and 83,800 tons. Iron- 
ore production in the first quarter totaled 
111,900 metric tons. 

A new open-hearth furnace was recently 
placed in operation at Linz. Additional fa- 
cilities to be installed there include a slab- 
bing and blooming mill and a semicontinuous 
sheet mill. 

A new billet mill replacing old equipment 
will be erected at Donawitz and more than 
$2,000,000 will be spent for modern mining 
equipment for the iron mines in the Erzberg 
area. A sizable increase in Austrian steel 
output is expected by 1951 as a result of these 
expansions. 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION, TUNISIA 


Iron mines in Tunisia produced 175,000 
metric tons of ore in the first quarter of 
1949. At an annual rate this amounts to 
700,000 tons as compared with estimated pro- 
duction of 650,000 tons in 1948 and actual 
production of 404,000 tons in 1947. 

During the first quarter of 1949, 192,000 
metric tons were exported. The United 
Kingdom took the major portion (57 per- 
cent) of the total exports; 14 percent was 
shipped to Germany, 12 percent to Italy, 8 
percent to the Netherlands, 5 percent to the 
United States, and 4 percent to France. 

The operators of the Djerissa mine, which 
produces most of the iron ore in Tunisia, plan 
to increase its output during the next few 
months. Operators of this mine are re- 
ported to be interested in purchasing six 
15-ton trucks in the United States provided 
that dollar exchange can be arranged. 


NEW PIPE-MANUFACTURING PLANT, 
MEXxIco 


A new plant having facilities for the manu- 
facture of large-diameter welded steel pipe 
began operations at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, 
in early May. Equipment includes electri- 
cally operated plate bending machines and 
arc welders. The plant’s maximum capacity 
is estimated at 23,000 feet of 10- to 30-inch 
pipe per month. Raw materials are im- 
ported from the United States. 

The new firm also has capacity for the 
manufacture of steel tanks and for the fab- 
rication of steel structures. Irrigation needs 
of the Juarez Valley farmers is expected to 
take up most of the company’s output. The 
pipe produced sells at a slightly lower price 
than that imported from the United States. 


Leather and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN F’RANCE 


French stocks of raw cattle hides, calfskins, 
and horsehides at the end of February 1949 
totaled 12,266 metric tons, 2,658 tons, and 
975 tons, respectively as compared with 11,- 
755 tons, 3,081 tons, and 1,028 tons at the 
end of January. Exports of cattle hides 


amounted to 168 tons, calfskins, 39 tons; and 
horsehides, 44 tons; imports of cattle hides 
alone totaled 2,666 tons in the 2 months. 

Because of sluggish domestic demand, 
dealers in hides and skins are urging an 
increase in French export quotas, particularly 
of horsehides and calfskins. Quotas pro- 
vide for the export of 3,000 tons of raw calf- 
skins in 1949, of which 700 are allocated to 
the United States, beginning in June. Pro- 
duction of cattle leathers in January and 
February 1949 totaled 7,361 tons; calf, 941 
tons; and horse, 145 tons. Exports amounted 
to 103 tons, 3 tons, and 1 ton, respectively, 
and imports of cattle leathers totaled 24 tons, 

Monthly average production of items made 
of cattle leather in specified periods are 
shown in the accompanying table. The de- 
cline in output is a result of reduced demand, 
Retail sales of most finished leather products 
are down, and stocks of shoes made with 
leather bought at last fall’s high prices are 
still unsold. 


Production of Finished Cattle-Leather 
Products, France 


[In metric tons] 


Monthly aver- 
age 
Product January and 
First February 1949 
quarter, 1048 

1048 
Soles 2, 952 2, 953 2, 462 2, 386 
Welt__. 142 138 st OS 
Patent 13 ey 1) 19 
Upper 665 60S 4y1 469 
Lining. 12 10 i) 7 
Harness 247 210 177 159 
Saddlery 13 ‘ | 1 
Equipment 42 65 82 SN 
Belting 243 236 151 180 
Industrial 104 184 14y 156 
Upholstery 17 53 ) 38 
Orthopedic 4 2 ; ] 
Sport 16 1s 12 a 
Legging 2 1) . 
Split 3 ij . . 

SOURCE: Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 


TRENDS IN MEXICO 


Production of cattle hides in Mexico in the 
first quarter of 1949 numbered approximately 
679,561; calfskins, 33,000; goat and kid skins, 
968,000; sheep and lamb skins, 327,474. Pro- 
duction in the fourth quarter of 1948 totaled 
765,606, 27,500, 587,000, and 596,142, respec- 
tively. The decline in hide production dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 was due princi- 
pally to the shut-down of certain packing 
houses. The break-down of cattle hides by 
types continues to be about 65 percent steer, 
30 percent cow, and 5 percent ox. 

Pigskins are not produced on a large scale 
in Mexico, but small amounts are used in the 
manufacture of gloves, handbags, billfolds, 
and similar articles. Occasionally, small 
quantities of tanned pigskins are exported 

Mexico’s consumption of hides and skins 
during the first quarter of 1949 (with figures 
for the fourth quarter of 1948 in parentheses) 
was as follows: Cattle hides, 574,561 (700,- 
414); calfskins, 32,000 (27,500); goat and kid 
skins, 803,000 (540,393); and sheep and lamb 
skins, 329,474 (581,142). Consumption of 
cattle hides during the first quarter of 1949 
was lower than in any quarter of 1948. This 
was attributed in part to the seasonal de- 
crease in production by the leather-produc- 
ing industries. Also, consumers have become 
quality conscious as a result of higher hide 
prices and reduced consumption of leather 
articles. The increased consumption of goat 
and kid skins in the first quarter of 1949 was 
a result of heavier buying by tanneries while 
skins were plentiful in anticipation of further 
price increases. By the end of the quarter, 
goatskins were up almost 20 percent in price 
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and consumers had begun to substitute calf 
and other types of skins for linings of shoes, 
and similar uses. 

At the end of March 1949, stocks of cattle 
hides amounted to 110,000; calfskins, 10,000; 
goat and kid skins, 90,000; and sheep and 
lamb skins, 38,000, compared with 110,000, 
9,000, 85,000, and 40,000, respectively, at the 
end of December 1948. 

There were no imports of hides and skins 
during the first quarter of 1949, this being 
the first quarter during which no imports 
were recorded since the Government began 
its campaign to cut imports. 

Exports to the United States during the 
January-March period amounted to 1,551 
tons; to Germany, 386 tons; and to the Neth- 
erlands, 132 tons. At an average weight of 
20 kilograms per hide, the number of hides 
exported during that period was estimated at 
105,000. The majority of these exports were 
surplus low-quality hides from the State of 
Sonora, and from the vicinity of Mexico City. 


Machinery, 


Agricultural 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS AND MACHINE 
STATIONS, HUNGARY 


A total of 1,300 tractors were used in Hun- 
gary to start a plowing campaign on March 
1, states the foreign press. Farmers who re- 
ported their plowing requirements to agricul- 
tural machine stations up to February 20 
were granted 10 percent discounts on plowing 
fees. 

The number of machine stations eventu- 
ally will be increased to 500 and of state- 
owned tractors to 21,000. It is planned to 
have 180 machine stations by the end of 1949, 
each operating with 20 tractors instead of 
10, as in 1948, according to a Government 
official. The use of combines also will be in- 
troduced. 


LAGRER INVESTMENT, U. K. 


The United Kingdom expansion program, 
states the British press, calls for investment 
of approximately £500,000,000 ($2,000,000,- 
000) during the period 1948-52 in machinery 
and building work (items such as crops, 
herds, and soil improvement excluded). 
Somewhat over half this total will be invested 
in machinery. New purchases and replace- 
ment of wheel tractors alone may cost about 
£18,000,000 ($72,000,000) annually. There 
will be large expenditures on up-to-date 
labor-saving and crop-saving machines, such 
as combined harvester-threshers and grass 
driers. 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


EQUIPMENT IN FLOOR-COVERING INDUSTRY, 
NETHERLANDS 


There are 976 looms installed in the car- 
pet factories in Netherlands. Although no 
new factories are being planned, it is ex- 
pected that some of the antiquated and 
worn-out machinery will be replaced. 

It is believed that the market for textile 
machinery will be limited, however, because 
of lack of exchange and the uncertainty of 
the market for carpeting. 

The matting industry in the Netherlands 
is equipped with 560 mechanical looms, 300 
manual looms, and 450 knotting frames. No 
extension of the industry is contemplated 
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in consequence of lack of raw materials to 
operate the factories. 


CONDITION OF SAWMILLS, AUSTRIA 


A large majority of the thousands of small 
sawmills in Austria survived the war rela- 
tively undamaged. Most of the existing 
4,900 mills are small family-operated con- 
cerns. 

About 80 percent of the mills use small 
water-powered frame saws which are neces- 
sarily idle part of the year because of winter 
freezing. Although much of the equipment 
is not modern, the total capacity of the saw- 
mills is far in excess of current and planned 
production. 


NORWAY’S IMPORTS 


Of 1948 Norwegian imports of textile ma- 
chinery, valued at 16,232,566 crowns, ma- 
chinery worth 10,045,828 crowns was supplied 
by the United Kingdom; imports from the 
United States amounted to 580,824 crowns. 
(One crown=$%0.2016 United States cur- 
rency.) 


Medicinals and 
Crude Dru os 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


During the first 4 months of 1949, declared 
exports of drugs and medicinals through 
the port of Shanghai, China, to the United 
States included the following items: Tea 
waste, 18,000 pounds, valued at $1,040; rhu- 
barb, 13,360 pounds, $5,002; menthol, 54,900 
pounds, $374,767; and “Chinese medicines,” 
2,103 pounds, $1,506. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN 1948, U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES, GERMANY 


Exports of drugs of animal origin from the 
Bizonal Area of Germany in 1948 had a value 
of $134,100. The monthly average was $11,- 
200. By quarters, the value of such exports 
was as follows: First, $5,700; second, $1,400; 
third, $100; and fourth, $126,900. 

Imports of drugs of animal origin in 1948 
were valued at $1,075,800. Fourth quarter 
imports dropped in value to $325,300 from 
$424,100 in the preceding quarter. December 
imports had a value of $101,000; the monthly 
average was $89,600. 


Nux-VOMICA Exports, INDOCHINA 


During 1948, 427 metric tons of nux vomica 
was exported from Indochina, 289 tons of 
which, valued at 253,000 piastres, was shipped 
to the United States. In 1947 exports 
amounted to 627 tons, including 183 tons 
valued at 182,000 piastres, to the United 
States. The slight rise in the 1948 exports 
to the United States was attributed to the 
fact that orders placed in 1947 were not filled 
until the following year. (1 U. S. dollar 
about 16 piastres.) 

Because of the relatively high export price, 
1.10 piastres per kilogram, f. o. b. Saigon, 
merchants state that they are experiencing 
difficulty in selling nux-vomica seeds to the 
United States, a market understood to be 
more easily supplied with the Indian product. 

The main source of nux vomica continues 
to be Cambodia. There is known to be a 
plentiful supply with reasonably high strych- 
nine content, although no production figures 
are obtainable. Supply is governed almost 
entirely by the demand. The seeds are gath- 
ered easily, and, because of the large quan- 
tity available, cultivation problems are not 
important. 


PROCESSING OF FISH-LIVER OILS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The estimated value of South Africa’s pro- 
duction of vitamin-A concentrates in 1949 
is placed at £1,250,000 ($5,000,000). Although 
sales will continue to be made domestically 
to the British Ministry of Food, and small 
quantities will go to Western Europe, the 
South African interests are attempting to 
expand their United States market, and they 
expect to export to this country a large 
percentage of their vitamin-A concentrates 
in potencies of 200,000 to 1,000,000 U. S. P, 
units. The aggregate sales goal in 1949 is 
stated to be $4,000,000. 

Output of vitamin-A from fish livers in 
1948 had an estimated gross value of £850,000 
($3,400,000). The entire amount was sold 
to the British Ministry of Food, except for 
small quantities channeled to Europe. 

The processing of fish-liver oils and indus- 
trial oils in the Union of South Africa takes 
place almost entirely at a factory at Dido 
Valley, near Simonstown, Western Cape Prov- 
ince, which has sufficient capacity to handle 
the nation’s entire current output. Recently, 
a propane solvent vitamin-A concentrating 
unit, operating on the Solexol process, the 
first of its kind in the world, was installed 
at this factory. 

Fish-liver oils in South Africa are derived 
largely from the following types of fish: The 
soupfin shark which yields from 20,000 to 
40,000 international units per gram; other 
varieties of shark, primarily the dogfish, 
yielding from 5,000 to 25,000 international 
units per gram; hake (stockfish) livers which 
yield 10,000 to 20,000 international units per 
gram; snoek livers that are low in oil content, 
but which yield, when other extractive oils 
are added, between 20,000 and 40,000 inter- 
national units per gram. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


ARGENTINE FILM To BE SHOWN IN THE 
U. S. 


The film production editor and the pro- 
ducer and director for Cinematografica 
Interamericana flew to New York recently 
to promote a new Argentine semi-documen- 
tary picture “Apenas un _  Delincuente” 
(Hardly a Criminal) with captions in English. 
The picture has received excellent reviews 
from Buenos Aires critics. It is claimed to 
be the outstanding film of the year and a 
model example of modern Argentine motion- 
picture production. It was photographed 
largely in the streets of Buenos Aires. On 
May 20, a special showing was held for United 
States press correspondents and representa- 
tives of prominent United States film-dis- 
tributing companies. Comments were 
favorable. 


CENSORSHIP IN AUSTRALIA 


No progress has been made in unifying film 
censorship laws in the various States of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The transfer of 
State censorship authority to the Common- 
wealth has not yet been made in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. The 
former two States are expected to pass the 
necessary legislation, but South Australia 
considers existing laws adequate. 

United States feature films imported in 
1948 fared well at the hands of the censor. 
Of 341 films reviewed by the Commonwealth 
Film Censorship, 266 were from the United 
States, 61 from the United Kingdom, and 14 
from other countries. Three films were re- 
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jected, one from the United States, one Brit- 
ish feature, and one other feature. All other 
United States films were passed as they were 
with the exception of twenty-nine features 
that were passed after eliminations were 
made. Nine British films were approved after 
deletions. 


DEVELOPMENTS, PORTUGAL 


Distributors and exhibitors had a particu- 
larly good year in 1948, but there was no 
marked improvement, either in quantity or 
quality, in Portuguese film production. Cap- 
ital is still reluctant to enter the producing 
business in spite of the existence of two 
well-equipped studios. Five feature films 
were produced, only one of which was an 
outstanding success. 

Statistics for the first 6 months of 1948 
show that 348 theaters exhibited 30,962 shows 
to 10,446,000 persons. During the same pe- 
riod in 1947, there were 26,599 showings and 
9,401,000 spectators. Construction of new 
theaters slowed down considerably in the 
latter part of 1948. A few theaters were 
opened but of three which were begun in 
Lisbon, work on only one is progressing with 
any degree of regularity. 

United States films maintained their 
traditional position in Portugal, accounting 
for 72 percent of the releases and 61 percent 
of the playing time. Of 272 features released 
in the 1947-48 season (September to Au- 
gust) and 470 weeks playing time recorded, 
the United States share was 197 releases and 
287 weeks. Other feature-film releases in- 
cluded 15 British, 12 German, 11 French, 10 
Italian, 5 Portuguese, 5 Portuguese-Spanish, 
2 Mexican, 1 Spanish, and 14 from other 
countries. 


SITUATION, SCOTLAND 


Scotland is now operating 616 motion- 
picture theaters with approximately 584,000 
seats. Nearly 50 percent of these theaters 
are concentrated in and around Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen; the re- 
mainder are widely dispersed among 91 small 
towns and villages. Double-feature pro- 
grams have dominated the Scottish motion- 
picture trade for many years and recent at- 
tempts to popularize the single-feature sys- 
tem have met with little success. Practically 
all theaters observe a 6-day week and are 
closed on Sunday. This is in contrast to 
England, where Sunday movies are common. 
The majority of the theaters maintain a 
continuous performance, which usually be- 
gins around 1:30 p. m. and ends with the 
last show at 8:30 p. m. 

Just about all of the circuit and first-run 
theaters play one program a week, second-run 
and smaller theaters normally have a twice- 
weekly change, and some rural houses offer 
three programs a week. Admission prices 
charged in major cities usually range from 
1 shilling 3 pence (25¢) to 3 shillings 6 pence 
(85¢) with the usual prices being 1 shilling 
9 pence (35¢) and 2 shillings 9 pence (55¢). 
In smaller areas admission tickets run from 
9 pence (15¢) to 2 shillings 6 pence (50¢). 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


BOLIVIAN TUNGSTEN EXPoRTS 


Exports of tungsten ore from Bolivia in the 
first quarter of 1949 declined 21 percent from 
the preceding quarter and totaled 610 short 
tons, basis 60 percent WO,. Shipments dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1948 
amounted to 604 tons. 

The largest part of Bolivian tungsten ex- 
ports was shipped to the United States dur- 
ing 1948. During the first quarter of 1949, 
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98 percent was shipped to the United States 
and 2 percent to the United Kingdom. 

Although the first-quarter level of mineral 
output in Bolivia is normally low, mainly 
because of the rainy season, this year Bolivian 
mining in general was also adversely affected 
by the labor situation. 


BAUXITE-MINING DEVELOPMENTS, JAMAICA 


Three leading North American aluminum 
companies have purchased, or taken options 
on, wide areas of bauxite-bearing lands in 
Jamaica. One large corporation plans to 
start large-scale development of bauxite 
within a few months, if certain long-term 
concessions are granted by the Jamaica Gov- 
ernment. The bauxite lands held by this 
company are near Ocho Rios in the Parish 
of St. Ann on the northern coast. 

A team of engineers from another corpora- 
tion completed tests on bauxite-bearing lands 
on the southern coast of the Island and an- 
nounced that a plant-run quantity would 
be mined this year to determine whether the 
metallurgical problems in processing this ore 
with its high silica and phosphorous content 
can be solved. This company has an op- 
tion on 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 acres of land 
in St. Elizabeth Parish on the southern coast. 
Since it is understood that many options ex- 
pire in the fall, some decision as to whether 
mining operations are feasible is expected 
during 1949. 

The third company, a subsidiary of a 
Canadian company owns extensive bauxite 
deposits near Mandeville in the center of the 
Island. It is known that in past years this 
company has also conducted extensive sur- 
veys of their holdings and of the costs of 
mining and shipping. However, these lands 
are currently being farmed intensively and 
there is no indication that the company 
intends to begin mining in the near future. 


INDONESIAN TIN PRODUCTION AND EXxPporTS 

Indonesian production of tin in concen- 
trates during the first quarter of 1949 was 
6,951 long tons. This exceeds by 8 percent 
the 6,423 tons produced in the corresponding 
period last year but is 21 percent below the 
8,854 tons produced in the fourth quarter 
of 1948. Despite continued mechanical diffi- 
culties with equipment and general unrest, 
the quantity of tin produced during the first 
quarter of 1949 represented a new high for 
the same period in any one year since 1945 
It is the opinion of the Indonesian producers 
that this upward trend will continue 
throughout 1949. 

Exports of tin in concentrates continued 
to mount in the first quarter of 1949, reach- 
ing a postwar quarterly high of 8,973 long 
tons. This is an increase of 1,064 tons over 
the preceding quarter and a substantially 
larger increase over the 7,4C4 tons exported 
in the corresponding period of 1948. The 
Netherlands continue to receive about 60 per- 
cent of Indonesian tin and the United States, 
40 percent. 


MALAYAN TIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 

Malayan production of tin in concentrates 
for the first quarter of 1949 was 12,766 long 
tons, compared with 12,431 tons in the pre- 
ceding quarter and 9,839 tons in the first 
quarter of last year. A new post-war rec- 
ord was attained in March when 5,006 tons 
were produced. Production is solely from 
established mines rehabilitated since the 
war. Prospecting for new areas of tin-bear- 
ing ground has been curtailed for some time 
because of unsettled conditions in Malaya. 
The production of tin in the face of many ob- 
stacles has been spectacular. 

Production of tin metal is increasing but 
is well below the prewar level of 81,064 tons, 
the annual average in 1936-1939. In 1948 
tin-metal output totaled 49,707 tons and if 
the present pace is continued, the goal of 


50,000 to 55,000 tons will be attained during 
1949. The present output of Malayan smelt- 
ers, aS compared with prewar, is affected not 
only by lower production of concentrates but 
also by the diversion of Indonesian and Siam- 
ese concentrates from Malaya to the United 
States for processing. 

Exports of tin metal in the first quarter of 
1949 were 17,682 long tons, another postwar 
record. The 7,232 tons exported in February 
was also a new high for a single month since 
the war’s end. The United States continued 
as the leading importer of Malayan tin metal, 
accounting for 14,250 tons of the 17,652 tons 
exported in the first quarter. The remain- 
der of the metal exported was distributed in 
small quantities among many other coun- 
tries. 

BAUXITE, MALAYA 


Canadian, British, and Australian alumi- 
num companies were actively engaged in 
prospecting for bauxite in the Federation of 
Malaya during 1948. Although it has not 
been possible to determine the extent of the 
deposits discovered by various companies, it 
is believed that substantial deposits of high- 
grade ore have been located in southeastern 
Johore. If such deposits prove worthy of 
extensive mining operations, it is understood 
that there will be little opposition from 
the native ruler as to the issuance of mining 
leases. 

There was no bauxite production in 1948 
and production in 1949 is unlikely. 


Nonmetallic 


Minerals 


EMERY EXPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey's exports of emery (in blocks and 
powder) declined substantially in the first 
quarter of 1949 from the preceding quarter, 
but were slightly higher than the 1948 quar- 
terly average. Exports during the 1949 period 
were 2,622 metric tons, compared with 3,771 
tons in the fourth quarter 1948, and with a 
quarterly average of 2,432 tons during the 
year 1948. 

Despite the decline in total exports, ship- 
ments to the United Kingom, Turkey's largest 
market for emery, increased from 1,270 tons 
in the fourth quarter of 1948 to 2,032 tons 
in the first quarter of 1949. Exports by 
country of destination, during the periods 
discussed, are shown in the accompanying 
table 


Emery Exports (Blocks and Powder), 


Turkey 

{In metric tons 
First Fourth Quarterly 
Country quarter = quarter average 

14y 1048 104s 

Total 2, 622 771 2, 432 
United States 4 iA 
Netherlands 400 tt) 125 
United Kingdom 2, 032 1,270 1, 49 

Italy 190 
France 1,133 283 
Others 14 i 

Source: Central Office of Statistics, Ankara. 


Office Equipment 


and Supplies 


FINLAND’S TRADE AGREEMENT WITH U. K. 


Finland has included £100,000 worth of 
office machinery in the list of commodities 
which it is particularly interested in import- 
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ing from the United Kingdom during 1949. 
This list is Finland’s half of the trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom ratified in 
1948 and to be extended through 1949. 


TYPEWRITER IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Imports of typewriters into Ireland dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 showed a decided 
decrease from the average quarterly imports 
during 1947 and 1948. During the first quar- 
ter of 1949 only 9,500 pounds of typewriters 
valued at approximately $27,000 were im- 
ported, compared with the 1947 quarterly 
average of 33,000 pounds valued at approxi- 
mately $72,000 and the 1948 average of 23,000 
pounds valued at approximately $59,000. Lack 
of dollar exchange in Ireland is the chief 
deterrent to the importation of United States 
typewriters, which have always enjoyed a 
good demand in that market. 

There is an estimated annual demand for 
20 to 30 typewriters equipped with charac- 
ters of the Celtic alphabet. At present these 
characters are being installed in Ireland, with 
keys manufactured in the United Kingdom. 


PRODUCTION OF OFFICE MACHINES, JAPAN 


The monthly average production of type- 
writers in Japan in 1948 totaled 235 units, 
compared with 332 units in 1947. Monthly 
production averages of other office machines 
showed substantial increases, hand-operated 
calculating machines increased from 145 
units in 1947 to 202 units in 1948; duplicat- 
ing machines of the rotary type, from 5 units 
to 37 units; flat bed stencil type, from 3,424 
units to 6,865 units. Cash registers remained 
stable at 25 units monthly. 


Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 


ITALIAN OILSEED SITUATION 


Oilseeds provide only a small proportion 
of the vegetable oils consumed in Italy, olives 
being by far the most important source. 
Production and imports of oilseeds vary with 
domestic olive-oil output. Because of the 
large olive crop in 1947 and improved world 
availabilities of fats and oils, Italian oilseed 
plantings were reduced in 1948, and produc- 
tion of types usually planted for oil totaled 
60,000 metric tons compared with 68,000 in 
1947. However, the failure of the olive crop 
in 1948, together with reduced domestic pro- 
duction, necessitated larger imports of oil- 
seeds last year. 

In 1948 imports of oilseeds, including copra, 
totaled 65,000 tons, more than 25 percent 
greater than in 1947, but still only one-third 
of prewar imports. Principal oilseeds im- 
ported last year were copra, flaxseed, soy- 
beans, sunflower seed, and shelled peanuts. 
The United States ranked fourth as a sup- 
plier, following the Philippine Republic, 
Turkey, and India. The chief oilseeds 
Shipped to Italy by the United States in 1948 
were 5,628 tons of soybeans. China supplied 
4,627 tons of soybeans. Shelled peanuts to 
a total of 489 metric tons were also imported 
from the United States in 1948, contrasted 
with nearly 6,000 tons purchased from India. 
In addition to oilseeds, some 25,000 tons of 
vegetable oils were imported in 1948, an in- 
crease of 8,000 tons over the previous year. 

Italy’s long-term program under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program calls for a cut in 
production of oilseeds. From the all-time 
peak in oilseed production in 1947, when 
42,000 hectares of plantings produced 48,000 
tons of seed, the program schedules a cut 
to 35,000 hectares and 40,000 tons by 1949. 
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Preliminary forecasts for 1949 indicate plant- 
ings of 31,574 hectares and production of 
31,864 metric tons, chiefly colza, rapeseed, 
peanuts, and sunflower seed. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


SITUATION IN BRAZILIAN PAPER MILLS 


Most Brazilian paper mills operated at 
close to capacity levels during the first quar- 
ter of 1949. Despite the change to a buyers’ 
market, paper prices did not go down, but 
pulp prices fell considerably. Imports of 
pulp in 1948 were 45,386 metric tons (prin- 
cipally Swedish), less than half the 1947 
total. Stocks now are below normal. 

Licensing authorities are restricting dras- 
tically the importation of paper that can be 
produced domestically and, for paper which 
must be imported, are favoring soft-currency 
countries. Licenses are being issued for 
newsprint, but Canadian newsprint is pre- 
ferred because of price and quality, and 
Canada now is offering more than the quota 
granted by Brazilian licensing authorities. 


SITUATION, JAMAICA 


Dollar restrictions in Jamaica banned im- 
ports of paper and paper products from hard- 
currency countries throughout 1948. The 
trade has been successful in obtaining a re- 
laxation of these restrictions, however, to 
the extent that some newsprint may be im- 
ported from Canada, and a small allocation 
of dollars has been made for paper and paper 
products other than newsprint. 

Paper manufacture has been designated as 
a pioneer industry under Jamaica’s Pioneer 
Industries Bill, designed to encourage new 
industries in the Island. Pioneer products 
for the paper industry will be paper bags 
and toilet paper. 


PRODUCTION, FRENCH MOROCCO 


French Morocco produced about 5,600 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) 
of paper and board in 1948. Production com- 
prised 3,000 tons of coarse papers, including 
wrapping paper, 2,500 tons of paperboard, and 
100 tons of wallboard. Increased production 
expected in 1949, is to include 4,000 tons of 
coarse papers, 3,000 tons of paperboard, and 
100 tons of wallboard—a total of 7,100 tons. 

Total production capacity in 1947 and 1948 
was estimated at 8,400 tons of paper and 
paperboard, and in addition, 100 tons of wall- 
board in 1948. Paper and paperboard pro- 
duction capacity in 1949 is expected to in- 
crease to 9,000 tons, while that for wallboard 
will remain at 100 tons. It was estimated 
that, if the goods were available, French 
Morocco could consume a total of more than 
16,000 tons of paper and board in 1949. 


Railway 
Equipment 


EXTENSION OF FACILITIES, ANGOLA 


A decision to proceed with enlarging the 
track gauge of a 20-kilometer section of the 
Mossamedes railway, which runs through 
dificult mountain terrain in the Serra de 
Chela, was made at a meeting of the Tech- 
nical Development Council of the Portuguese 
Ministry of Colonies early this year. This 
project will involve the excavation of 500,000 
cubic meters of rock and its cost is estimated 
at 32,000 contos (one conto=US$40. 


The work of widening the gauge over the 
entire 250 kilometers from Mossamedes to 
Sa da Bandeira, which is now in progress, is 
expected to take 4 years to complete. Another 
project under way is the extension of the line 
from Sa da Banderia southward to Chibia, 
a distance of 50 kilometers, which is sched- 
uled for completion in August. The Portu- 
guese plan to extend the railway eventually 
to the Colony’s southern border. 


ROLLING STocK BouGHT FOR BRAZILIAN- 
BOLIVIAN RAILWAY 


The following rolling stock for the Co- 
rumba (Brazil) -Santa Cruz Railroad has been 
purchased by the Mixed Commission: Loco- 
motives 14, inspection cars 4, freight cars 
70, flat cars 81, passenger cars 80, motor-rail- 
ers 22, tank cars 2, and cars for transport of 
inflammable materials 2. 

The above material was purchased with a 
part of US$21,500,000 received by the Com- 
mission, the other part being used to com- 
plete laying of rails over a stretch of 400 
kilometers, constructing stations, and main- 
tenance of way. 


FRENCH HAVE NEW-TYPE STREETCAR 


A new type of streetcar appeared in Mar- 
seille, France, toward the end of the first 
quarter of this year. The new vehicle has 
two regular cars joined by a flexible center 
section, in contrast with the small streetcars 
usually run in tandem. This new car is 
claimed to have a capacity of 180 passengers. 
Up to April 10, only preliminary trials had 
been made. 


MEXICAN POWER COMPANY Buys TANK 
CaRS 


A power company in the Guadalajara area 
of Mexico has purchased a number of rail- 
way tank cars to bring fuel oil to its 10,000- 
kilowatt thermo electric plant. This was 
made necessary because of insufficient water 
in the Santiago River to operate the plant at 
full capacity. 


NIGERIA’S SUPPLY 


At the end of 1948 cars in service in Nigeria 
included 334 passenger cars (32 third-class, 
7 first-class, and 2 dining cars were on order) 
and 3,810 freight cars. On order were 63 
freight cars, 63 cattle cars, 63 cabooses, and 
50 coal hoppers of 30 tons each. Fifty coal 
hoppers had been delivered. In addition to 
Nigeria’s 1947 supply of 250 freight locomo- 
tives, twenty 2-8-2 heavy freight locomotives 
(from Glasgow) were received in 1948 and 
74 were on order. 

Also on order were 71 replacement boilers 
and thirty-three 0-8-0 shunting engines with 
a capacity of 4,000 gallons of water and 10 
tons of coal (16 received in 1948). 

Nigeria plans to rebuild approximately 370 
boxcars of 25 tons each that were supplied 
by the United States during the war; steel 
for new wheels will be imported from the 
United Kingdom and the bodies will be re- 
built of timber. 

The urgent need to re-lay the existing track 
obviates plans for extension of the railroad at 
this time. Some 160 miles of track, from 
Jebba to Minna, were re-layed in 1948. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Tire production (including solid tires) in 
Australia in the fiscal year 1947-48 rose to 
3,119,000, of which 1,709,000 were car, truck, 
and motorcycle tires and 1,410,000 were bi- 
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cycle tires. In the first 8 months of 1948-49 
(July 1948 through February 1949) the out- 
put of car, truck, and motorcycle tires was 
1,140,000, indicating that the rate of produc- 
tion was the same in 1948-49 as in the pre- 
vious year. Car, truck, and motorcycle inner 
tubes made in 1947-48 totaled 1,527,000 and 
bicycle tubes totaled 1,151,000, an increase of 
7 and 27 percent respectively over the 1,432,- 
000 car, truck, and motorcycle tubes and 
the 905,000 bicycle tubes manufactured in 
1946-47. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporRTs, INDONESIA 


A new export program was introduced in 
Indonesia in March. The Government or- 
dered that every exporter must sell at least 
50 percent of his estate rubber to dollar 
buyers direct. This arrangement alters pre- 
vious practice in which much of Indonesia’s 
rubber was sent to the Netherlands for trans- 
shipment, and thus brought dollars to the 
Netherlands rather than to Indonesia. The 
new program assures Indonesia of a fair 
share of the dollar payments accruing from 
the rubber trade. 

Indonesia’s estates in March produced an 
estimated 14,003 metric tons of rubber, 15 
percent more than the previous month’s es- 
timate of 12,195 tons. January production 
figures were given as 12,298 tons. Indonesian 
statistics still should be considered as ap- 
proximations only. At the end of March, 
the number of estates was reported as 455, 
those with working factories as 385; area 
planted, 824,620 acres; area planted now in 
operation, 592,291 acres. 

Total exports in March amounted to 26,341 
metric tons, of which 8,835 represented 
estate rubber and 17,506 tons native rubber. 
February shipments were reported as 9,882 
tons of estate rubber and 14,358 tons of 
native rubber, and January shipments as 
16,827 tons of estate and 12,030 tons of native 
rubber. Of the total shipments, the United 
States received 5,960 tons in March, com- 
pared with 5,790 tons in February, and 5,272 
tons in January. The Netherlands received 
5,603 tons in March, compared with 8,276 
tons in February and 13,039 tons in January. 
The United Kingdom, Germany, Singapore, 
and Japan received substantial quantities in 
each of the 3 months. Other countries re- 
ceived smaller amounts in one or more 
months. 

SITUATION IN KOREA 


The rubber industry of Korea is in an un- 
satisfactory condition as a result of over 
production of rubber shoes at the expense of 
other rubber products, a shortage of raw 
rubber, and lack of necessary textile com- 
ponents. Production in March 1949 of 1,800 
truck tires marked the highest output of 
tires since the liberation. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporT, SIAM 


A major increase in the production and 
exportation of natural rubber in 1948 over 
1947 was significant in contributing to Siam’s 
economic stability. Revised official statistics 
revealed that the 1948 export total of 95,062 
metric tons was more than four times the 
1947 export total of 23,636 tons. Of the 1948 
exports, 74,677 tons were shipped to the 
United States, 3,138 tons to Europe, and 
17,248 tons to the Straits Settlements. Of 
some $80,000,000 gross exports to the United 
States in 1948, rubber alone accounted for 
nearly $26,000,000. Trade sources estimate 
that 15,000 metric tons of rubber were avail- 
able in Siam at the end of April. 





Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., is 
spending £4,000,000 on the construction and 
expansion of its plants in Australia, says the 
foreign press. 
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Shipbuilding 
ICELAND INCREASES FISHING FLEET 


The program for reconstructing the fishing 
fleet inaugurated by Iceland in the fall of 
1944 called for 32 modern Diesel and steam 
trawlers, all to be built in Great Britain. 
The thirty-first trawler was delivered on 
April 18, 1949. 

Orders for 10 additional trawlers have been 
placed with British firms by the Icelandic 
Government and 2 privately; all are expected 
to join the Icelandic fishing fleet before 1951. 


IraQ ADDS MoTorR TRAWLER TO FISHING 
FLEET 


A motor trawler displacing 200 tons and 
recently launched in England, will be deliv- 
ered to Iraq at the end of the summer. The 
vessel, the Zubaida, has been built to the 
most modern specifications and will be used 
for fishing in the Persian Gulf. 

The trawler has a length of 90 feet and a 
beam of 20 feet. The main engine is a 
British-built Diesel, equipped with fuel tanks 
of sufficient capacity for a cruising range of 
about 1,500 miles. 


NIGERIA ADDS VESSELS 


Ships delivered in Nigeria in 1948 included 
a 4,000-ton collier, the Enugu (built in Aber- 
deen) and a 1,600-horsepower tug which, in 
addition to routine tug duties, serves as a 
fire-fighter and salvage vessel. 

A suction dredger with 4,000-ton hopper 
capacity was delivered in July and a shal- 
low-draft dredger of 2,000 or 3,000 tons, for 
use in the Delta, is expected in 1949. 


LAUNCHINGS IN GLASGOW AREA, SCOTLAND 


Vessels launched in the Glasgow area of 
Scotland during the period January through 
April 1949, numbered 31 and totaled 137,390 
tons, according to a foreign press. This 
quantity exceeded the first 4 months of 1948 
by 10 vessels and 49,000 tons. 

In April 1949 seven vessels totaling 30,685 
tons were launched. The vessels consisted 
of 2 oi] tankers, 2 cargo motor ships, 1 
dredger, 1 steam collier, and 1 steam tug. 

While the ship construction industry has 
been very active, it has been reported that 
the placing of new contracts has declined. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, BELGIAN 
CoNnco 

In 1948, the Belgian Congo imported 5,354 
kilograms of essential vils valued at 506,526 
francs, compared with 5,974 kilograms 
valued at 396,877 francs in the preceding 
year. The figures for 1946 were 1,950 kilo- 
grams valued at 451,740 francs. These essen- 
tial oils were for use in perfumes. (1 Belgian 
Congo franc=-approximately $0.0228 in U. S. 
currency.) 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 

Declared exports of essential oils and per- 
fume materials from Shanghai, China, to the 
United States during the first 4 months of 
1949 consisted of the following commodi- 
ties: Peppermint oil, 900 pounds, valued at 
$3,610; citronella oil, 26,400 pcunds, $23,732; 
and musk, 84 pounds, $10,9°9. 


SALES OF SWEET-ORANGE OIL DECREASED, 


FRENCH GUINEA 
Sales of French Guinea's sweet-orange oil 
in 1949 are not expected to exceed 60 metric 


tons, or less than half the 1948 total. The 
low market price reportedly is the reason for 
the drop. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL Imports, U.S.-U. K. ZONES 


Total imports of essential oils into the 
Bizonal Area of Germany during 1948 were 
valued at $1,205,300. The monthly average 
was $100,400. Fourth-quarter imports de- 
creased drastically in value to $42,700 from 
$1,103,000 in the preceding period. 


Soap PRODUCTION, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The soap industry of Jamaica in the first 
quarter of 1949 produced, for the first time 
since 1944, more soap than the local market 
could buy. The hurricane of 1944 destroyed 
40 to 50 percent of bearing coconut palms. 
The law which requires that local soap must 
be made of 59 percent coconut oil was re- 
vised because of the extreme shortage of 
coconut oil. Although the oil production is 
gradually recovering, factories have been 
forced to rely heavily on imported materials 
to meet the local demand, and some supple- 
mentary supplies have been imported. 

Soap production in 1948 amounted to 10,- 
046,548 pounds, an increase of 14 percent 
over the preceding year. Imports in 1948— 
437,877 pounds—were supplied chiefly by the 
United Kingdom (290,029), Canada (119,724), 
and the United States (27,655). At present 
Jamaica is exporting small quantities of soap 
to the Turks, Caicos, and Cayman Islands. 
With recovery of the coconut-oil industry, 
the Islands may be able to resume exports in 
the near future 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BaG PRODUCTION AND REQUIREMENTS, 
ARGENTINA 


Production of new textile bags during 
1948 in Argentina amounted to 150,000,000 
units of jute and 25,000,000 of cotton. 

Annual requirements of jute bags were 
estimated at 200,000,000 units, of which 
about 150,000,000 are needed for grains and 
10,000,000 for sugar. Cotton-bag require- 
ments were estimated at 30,000,000 


FLOOR COVERINGS, FRENCH Morocco 


Production of stamped rugs in the French 
zone Of Morocco during 1948 averaged 5,939 
square meters monthly, compared with 5,934 
square meters monthly during 1947 

The monthly average of imports of stamped 
rugs for the first quarter of 1949 totaled 
3,583 kilograms Imports of wool-knotted 
rugs, stitched and unstitched, in 1948 were 
65,447 kilograms 

Exports of knotted stamped rugs in Janu- 
ary-March 1949 totaled 14,538 kilograms, 
whereas exports in all of 1948 totaled 78,962 
kilograms. Exports of knotted rugs, not 
stamped, in 1948 amounted to 4,003 kilo- 
grams, and of other wool rugs, 535 kilograms. 
In 1948, Morocco exported 474,437 kilograms 
of vegetable-fiber carpets. 


FOREIGN TRADE, IRELAND 

Ireland imported 596,294 pounds of woolen 
and worsted yarns and 128,026 pounds of syn- 
thetic-silk varns in the first 3 months of 
1949, compared with 585,958 pounds and 
246,164 pounds, respectively, in the like pe- 
riod of 1948. 

Exports in the 3-month period of 1949 
totaled 31,691 hundredweight of flax and 
30,201 hundredweight, of raw wool compared 
with 19,546 hundredweight of flax and 26,667 
hundredweight of raw wool in January- 
March 1948. 
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BaG IMPORTS, HONDURAS 


Imports of textile bags into Honduras in 
1947-48 (July to June) in kilograms, (with 
United States shipments in parentheses), 
were as follows: Hemp, jute, or horsehair 
sacks, 217,518 (211,992); henequen sacks, 
9,876 (353); cotton sacks, 40,657 (40,657); 
and miscellaneous water-proof sacks, 705 
(705). 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, NORWAY 


The Norwegian textile industry produced 
8,075 metric tons of wool yarn, 2,957 tons of 
cotton yarn, and 535 tons of rayon yarn in 
1948, according to the Ministry of Supply. 
The production goal for 1949 was set at 8,850 
tons of wool yarn, 4,000 tons of cotton yarn, 
and 650 tons of rayon yarn. 

Fabric and hosiery production estimates 
for 1949 in metric tons (with 1948 produc- 
tion in parentheses) were as follows: Wool 
fabrics, 6,100 (4,650); cotton fabrics 5,100 
(3,750); rayon fabrics, 420 (357); and hosiery 
products of cotton, wool, and rayon, 3,500 
(2,945). 

Exports in the January-March 1949 pe- 
riod in metric tons, compared with all of 
1948 in parentheses, were as follows: Cotton 
fabrics, 1 (9); wool fibers, 35 (36); and rayon- 
staple fibers, 1,954 (5,392). 

Imports in the first quarter of 1949, com- 
pared with all of 1948 are shown on the 
accompanying table 


Imports of Tertiles, First Quarter of 1949 
and Year 1948, Norway 


{In metric tons] 


} Yea January 
Commodity 1948 March 
1049 
Raw cotton 1, 646 872 
Cotton yarn 5, 206 1, 569 
Cotton fabrics 2, 909 1, 272 
Cotton manufactures M5 142 
Woo! fibers 1 685 SAS 
Wool yarn 1, 220 41) 
Wool fabrics x42 241 
Wool manufactures 301 79 
Rayon st iple fibers ; 7 
Rayon yarn and filament fibers 665 336 
Rayon filament fabries 548 on) 
Rayon staple fabrics 4) 43 
Rayon manufactures a) 11 
Source: Ministry of Supply , Norway 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 
BaGS, VENEZUELA 


Production of cotton bags in Venezuela 
amounted to more than 3,000,000 units in 
1948, of which nearly all were 22-pound bags. 
Some 110-pound bags are being made this 
year, it is reported. 

Cotton is imported principally from Peru 
to supplement the domestic crop, which 
satisfies about 50 percent of demand. Vene- 
zuela imports approximately 1,540,000 bags 
of flour annually, and an undetermined 
number of these bags are reclaimed. Con- 
sumption in Venezuela annually amounts 
to about 3,900,000 cotton bags and 5,471,000 
jute, sisal, and henequen bags. 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, ITALY 


Italian cotton stocks on the first of the 
year 1948 totaled 82,659 metric tons, com- 
pared with 64,208 at the beginning of 1947. 
Production in the two years amounted to 
2,637 and 3,266 tons, respectively, and im- 
ports of cotton cleared by customs, 138,889 
and 205,939 tons, respectively, in 1948 and 
1947. 

During 1948, a total of 181,664 metric tons 
were consumed, leaving stocks in mills at 
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the end of the year of 42,521 tons. This 
compares with 190,754 tons consumed in 
1947 and stocks in mills at the year’s end 
of 82,659 tons. Total stocks at the end of 
the year at mills and ports were 56,955 tons 
in 1948, compared with 110,582 in 1947. 


JAMAICAN FACTORY WILL SUPPLY BaGs TO 
SUGAR MANUFACTURERS 


Officials of the new cotton factory being 
constructed in Jamaica have concluded an 
agreement with sugar manufacturers of the 
British West Indies to supply cotton bags 
for refined sugar. This order will require 
about 3,500,000 yards of cotton cloth an- 
nually. Output of staple cotton fabrics at 
the factory is expected to begin about No- 
vember 1949. 

Preliminary estimates of Jamaican textile- 
bag imports for 1948 amounted to 2,733,780 
units, compared with 2,329,354 in 1947. India 
furnished 2,308,550 units in 1948 and 2,001,- 
050 in 1947, whereas the United States 
supplied 424,153 in 1948 and 310,829 in 1947. 
The United Kingdom and Canada furnished 
the remainder. 


W ool and Products 


Exports, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Wool exports from the Union of South 
Africa for the period July 1948 to March 
1949 totaled 167,424,068 net pounds of greasy 
wool and 15,901,700 pounds of scoured wool. 
For the similar period of 1947-48, the greasy- 
wool exports amounted to 172,388,166 net 
pounds and scoured-wool exports 14,734,435 
net pounds. 

Exports in net pounds to the United States, 
from June 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949, 
amounted to 13,585,494 of greasy wool, and 
513,428 of scoured wool, compared with 
26,312,835 greasy and 1,398,472 scoured during 
the like period of 1947-48. France and the 





Foreign Service Officers 
A. BLAND CALDER 


A. Bland Calder, presently Consul at Singa- 
pore, was commissioned in the Foreign Serv- 
ice in July 1939 and since that time has served 
at Shanghai, Moscow, Cairo, Chungking, and 
in the Department 
of State. 

Born in Morri- 
son, Iowa, Mr. 
Calder attended 
the College of the 
City of New York 
in 1908-09, Cooper 
Union in 1911-14, 
Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1914~-15, the 
University of Bern 
in 1915-16, and 
North China 
Union Language 
School in 1920-21. 
At various times 
he was tutored in 
French, Russian, 
and Chinese. 

In 1915-16 he 
was a clerk in the 
American Legation at Bern and in the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Petrograd. During the fol- 
lowing year he was connected with a banking 
firm and for 3 years thereafter he was 
engaged in commercial work in Petrograd 
(Leningrad) and Shanghai. (Subsequently 
he was Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Peking and later at Tokyo, and then Trade 
Commissioner consecutively at Tokyo and at 
Shanghai. 


Calder 


United Kingdom were the principal buyers in 
1948-49, followed by Italy, Belgium, the 
United States, and Germany. A sharp in- 
crease in shipments to France and a drop 
in exports to the United States character- 
ized the change from the 1947-48 season. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FOREIGN TRADE, BELGIUM 


Imports of vegetable and synthetic fibers 
into Belgium in the first 3 months of 1949 
in metric tons (with exports for the same 
period in parentheses) were as follows: Raw 
flax, 24,161 (__); flax tow, 222 (4,365); 
scutched flax, 136 (8,639); flax yarn, 130 
(803); linen fabric, _. (555); raw hemp (in- 
cluding retted, scutched, combed hemp, and 
hemp tow, 364, (150); hemp yarn, 34 (130); 
raw jute and tow, 12,826 (453); jute yarn, 
.. (2,235); and jute fabric, __ (3,218). 


Exports, HAITI 


Sisal-fiber expsrts from Haiti during the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 17,678,587 
kilograms, of which 7,396,923 kilograms went 
to the United States. The remainder was 
shipped to the Dominican Republic, France, 
the United Kingdom, and Puerto Rico, in 
that order. Production during the first 
quarter is expected to be somewhat lower 
than predicted because of installation of new 
machinery at one large plant. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of abaca in the Philippine Re- 
public for the first 4 months of 1949 totaled 
197,268 bales, compared with 255,966 bales 
in the January-April period of 1948. Only 
the Leyte-Samar area had a larger output 
than that of last year. 

Abaca exports in January-April 1949 to- 
taled 185,679 bales, of which the United 
States and territories received the largest 
amount, 65,735 bales, followed by Japan with 
63,437 bales. Exports in all of 1948 totaled 
594,724 bales, of which the United States and 
territories received 266,700 bales and Japan, 
135,678 bales. Exports of cordage in 1948 
amounted to 3,860 metric tons, compared 
with 2,342 tons in 1947. Exports of maguey 
were 4,240 bales in January—April 1949; 32,791 
bales in all of 1948; and 54,500 bales in all of 
1947. 





Peruvian Alfalfa Seed 


Alfalfa-seed production in Peru in 1948 
was less than in 1947 because of drought 
in the sierra and frosts early in the season. 

The 1948 production, however, was slightly 
greater than the yield anticipated early in 
the season, and the exportable surplus ex- 
ceeded the predicted tonnage. Total produc- 
tion, based on estimated consumption and 
annual exports, was about 550 metric tons. 

Exports of Peruvian alfalfa in 1948 
amounted to 348 metric tons, as compared 
with 436 tons in 1947. Predictions early in 
1948 were that the production of seed might 
be so low that exports might not exceed 200 
metric tons. Export dealers purchase the 
hand-threshed seed uncleaned and, with 
modern machinery in their warehouses, pro- 
duce for export seed that is usually 99 per- 
cent pure and free from dodder. 

Chile took 345 of the 348 tons exported 
in 1948. Peruvian alfalfa seed is sold almost 
exclusively to other Latin American 
countries. 





In the calendar year 1948, the Reunion 
Islands imported 1,665.4 metric tons of soap, 
compared with 544.4 tons in 1947. 
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Canadian International 


Trade Fair 


The variety of business results brought 
about by the Canadian International Trade 
Fair, which closed on June 10, 1949, includes 
samples sold, orders taken by exhibitors, in- 
quiries with possibilities of future business, 
foreign manufacturers interested in estab- 
lishing branch plants in Canada, and new 
foreign markets to be established by visit- 
ors interested in agencies. Some of the 
more interesting business incidents and re- 
sults of the fair are: 

The case of an Italian exhibitor of furni- 
ture and Venetian glass, who sold his en- 
tire stock of goods by noon of the first day, 
even before he had completed setting up his 
exhibit. 

A small manufacturer of specialty food 
products, who sold his entire production for 
the next 9 years; 

A Detroit maker of meat tenderizers and 
French potato cutters, who reported that 
the business he had done at the Fair this 
year far exceded that of a year ago; 

A firm representing Rolls-Royce in Can- 
ada reported that all cars in the exhibit ex- 
cept one had been sold; 

The representative of sport-goods manu- 
facturers including some seven well-known 
firms in Scotland reported that golf clubs 
and waders produced good orders. 

Other interesting examples of business 
done at this Fair were the placing of sizable 
orders for hockey sticks by a Canadian buyer 
with Belgian exhibitors, even though Can- 
ada is a large producer; a British firm manu- 
facturing bicycles which, as a result of the 
many inquiries received, is planning to es- 
tablish an extensive plant in Canada; the 
Bombay Trading Co., one of the largest ex- 
porters in India, handling such items as 
ornamental brassware, including bowls, 
candlesticks, coffee sets, tea trays, and de- 
canters, among others, which indicated its 
intention of opening offices in Toronto and 
New York; and a Canaddian washing-ma- 
chine company which was asked for an ex- 
clusive agency in Greece by a Greek business- 
man visiting the Canadian Fair. 

Also, a Canadian firm which made many 
business contacts, some with buyers from the 
Netherlands, Sweden, South Africa, and Cu- 
racao, claims that the Trade Fair has been 
“worth its weight in gold’”’ to the concern. 

These are a few examples of concrete re- 
sults achieved by businessmen attending 
the Canadian International Trade Fair. It 
is pointed out that the many inquiries made 
by the thousands of buyers attending this 
Fair will probably result in a large volume of 
business through further negotiations some 
months after the close of the Fair. Parties 
interested in participating in the next Cana- 
dian International Trade Fair, to take place 
in the spring of 1950, should, as soon as pos- 
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sible, make their intentions known to R. H. 
Dayton, Administrator, Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Spring Vienna International 
Trade Fair 

The Spring Vienna International Trade 
Fair was held from March 13 to 20, 1949 
More than half a million visitors attended 
Of this number, approximately 15,000 were 
from the Austrian Provinces. It was re- 
ported that approximately 2,000 foreign 
visitors attended the Fair. Italy and Switzer- 
land accounted for the largest number. 
Others came from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
England, France, Greece, Yugoslavia, the 
Netherlands, Rumania, the Scandinavian 
countries, Hungary, the United States, Iran 
and South America. 

A record number of 2,255 exhibitors par- 
ticipated in the 1949 Spring Fair, as com- 
pared with 2,085 in 1948. Of the total 
exhibitors, 374 firms were from the Provinces 
(with Lower Austria accounting for 169), 
1,587 firms were from the Vienna area, and 
294 were from abroad. The total amount 
of space occupied by all exhibitors was 68,000 
square meters (1 square meter= 10.7639 
square feet). 

Of the foreign exhibitors, the Swiss led 
in number with 71 firms represented. They 
displayed machine tools, office machinery 
and equipment, food-processing machinery, 
chemicals, electrical machinery, precision 
tools, agricultural machinery and watches 
Second in importance were the English with 
46 firms exhibiting machine tools, textile 
machinery, electrical machinery, office ma- 
chines and equipment, food-processing ma- 
chines, Diesel compressors, smokers’ requi- 
sites, and photographic materials. German 
firms were third in importance with 44 firms 
exhibiting. They showed mainly office 
machines and equipment, woodworking 
machinery, machine tools, and agricultural 
machinery. The 37 United States firms rep- 
resented at the Fair exhibited machine tools, 
office machines and equipment, food-proc- 
essing machines, and agricultural ma- 
chinery. Twenty-three French firms 
exhibited mainly machinery, perfumes, and 
cosmetics. Sweden exhibited office ma- 
chinery, machine tools, and construction 
machines. 

Three countries, Czechslovakia, Hungary, 
and Italy, had official national exhibitions, 
each housed in its own pavilion. Czecho- 
slovakia, participating officially in the Vienna 
Fair for the first time since the end of the 
war, exhibited the products of approximately 
10 industries. A large part of the Czech 
exhibit was devoted to machine tools, milling 
and brewing machinery, and graphic ma- 
chines. The paper, chemical, food, wood, 
and textile industries were all represented. 
Other exhibits were sewing machines, office 
machines and equipment, optical and photo- 
graphic articles, Bohemian glass, ceramics, 





















Karlsbad china, surgical instruments and 
equipment, pharmaceutical products, leather 
goods. leather and rubber shoes, rubber toys 
ans res. 

The largest part of the official Italian 
exhibit was devoted to the machine industry, 
particularly machine tools, Diesel tractors, 
adding machines, sewing machines, testing 
machines for electrical apparatus and auto- 
matic emulsification machines. The textile 
and clothing industries were also represented 
as were the traditional and characteristic 
Italian export trade products, wines and 
fruits 

The Hungarian exhibit created much inter- 
est and large crowds visited the Hungarian 
pavilion. Five national enterprises were rep- 
resented: (1) NIK (Heavy Industry Monop- 
oly) showed drilling machines, machinery 
for canning and textile industries, and rolling 
machines; (2) Aussenverkehrs-A. G. (For- 
eign Trade Corporation) exhibited silks, 
rayons, wool, lace, women’s clothing, Knitted 
and woven goods, shoes, furs, and aniline 
dyes; (3) AGRIMPEX (Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Monopoly) exhibited salami, sausages, 
canned meats, canned fruits and vegetables, 
cheese, milk products, and wines; (4) 
KOLIMPEX (Chemicals, Glass, and Porcelain 
Monopoly) showed Herender china and glass- 
ware, faience products, and chemicals; 
(MONIPEX (Spirits Monopoly) showed 
brandies and liqueurs 

An interesting part of the Vienna Spring 
Fair 1949 was the Marshall Plan-ECA exhibit 
This covered all branches of the Austrian 
economy. Samples of all types of raw mate- 
rials, coal, tractors, agricultural machinery, 
and textile machinery which have aided in 
the recovery of Austria were exhibited. Two 
films also were shown, each of 15 minutes 
duration, “United Effort’ and “Helping 
Hands."" Three hundred twenty thousand 
people visited the ECA exhibit during the 
week of the Fair 

Great domestic interest was shown in 
clothing, and particularly high was the inter- 
est in women’s cheaper dresses. Men's cloth- 
ing found widespread interest among domes- 
tic buyers. The Scandinavian countries were 
interested in suiting materials. Knitted 
goods were sold in large quantities on the do- 
mestic market, and foreign countries placed 
large orders. In this branch prompt delivery 
terms aroused active interest. Raw-material 
difficulties, which had plagued the knitted- 
goods industry, are looked upon as having 
been overcome. Neckties were'sold in quan- 
tity to the Provinces on short delivery terms; 
also, Holland and Denmark placed orders 
Hats and unfinished felts enjoyed only a 
moderate domestic demand. With umbrellas, 
there was only a small domestic turn-over. 
Furs were sold largely to buyers from Western 
European states; domestic sales were low. 

Leather goods, such as suitcases, traveling 
cases, and leather belts, sold in large quan- 
tities in the domestic market. Luxury arti- 
cles were sold to a number of buyers from 
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Western European states: Shoes, because ot 
a general relaxing of controls, enjoyed favor- 
able domestic sales. Ceramic articles of daily 
use were in demand. In gold and silverware, 
there was a good domestic turn-over. 

Domestic demand for table and pendulum 
clocks could not be met. Kitchen clocks were 
sold largely to customers from the Provinces, 
and a large transaction was effected with 
Denmark. Business in smokers’ requisites 
was restricted to the domestic market. Orders 
were scarce and the turn-over small. Light- 
ers, on the other hand, sold briskly to the 
Provinces and to Sweden and the Nether- 
lands. 

Sporting goods of various types were in 
demand, with ping-pong balls and footballs 
selling well on the domestic market; also, 
large compensation deals were concluded in 
this line with Hungary and Italy. Both do- 
mestic and European customers showed much 
interest in new fishing-rod patents. Ruck- 
sacks, sporting bags, and gymnastic appara- 
tus sold in large quantities on the domestic 
market. 

While sales in toys are usually slow in the 
spring, sales ol small railways and stone 
building boxes were made to various Euro- 
pean countries Domestic sales were concen- 
trated on building boxes, dolls, and erector 
sets. 

Considerable domestic interest was shown 
in furniture. Cheap complete sets of apart- 
ment furniture, especially furniture capable 
of functioning in a dual capacity as living 
room and bedroom furniture, evoked much 
interest. Kitchen furniture sold extremely 
well. Combined living room-bedroom furni- 
ture was sold to Israel. Turn-over in office 
furniture was small 

Producers of domestic pianos reported sub- 
stantial sales to Bolivia and to Argentina; all 
Austrian Provinces also showed great inter- 
est. After a war and postwar dearth of 
needed household and kitchen equipment, 
the possibility of buying without limit such 
household articles was seized upon with 
avidity both by the domestic market and by 
buyers from Norway and Hungary. Mirrors 
enjoyed good domestic sales, and orders were 
also received from Italy, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands 

In perfumes, only domestic sales were 
made, and of these 60 to 70 percent were made 
to the Provinces Toilet articles sold well 
not only on the domestic market but also 
abroad; the Netherlands, Italy, and Egypt 
were particularly noted among buyers plac- 
ing orders 

Firms producing and selling office mate- 
rials, paper, and writing articles reported 
exceedingly satisfactory sales on both the 
domestic and foreign markets. Orders were 
received from Switzerland, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Southeastern European 
states. Typewriting machines and fountain 
pens sold well on the domestic market. 
France and Italy evidenced interest in letter- 
files, staplers, office glue, and inks. Swiss 
and South American buyers were interested 
in luxury letter paper. Paper used for fruit 
preserving, genuine parchments, and pack- 
ings used in the food industry were in great 
demand 

Visitors were greatly interested in the pre- 
fabricated houses, which were first offered to 
domestic buyers at the Fall Fair 1948. Sales 
were made largely to customers from the 
Provinces. Export negotiations were begun 
with buyers from Holland, Denmark, South 
America, and Australia. 

There were numerous domestic sales of 
electrical household devices, particularly 
electric cooking stoves. Egypt took a num- 
ber of electric heating stoves. Several South 
American countries and Israel displayed seri- 
ous interest in electrical household articles. 
Domestic sales of electric-light bulbs are re- 
ported to have been extraordinary. The de- 
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mand for electric motors was so great that 9 
months’ production could be sold to the do- 
mestic market. 

Price reductions and the installment plan 
of buying did much to bring about extraor- 
dinary radio sales, and the accumulated do- 
mestic demand could, for the most part, be 
satisfied. 

There was great domestic turn-over in ag- 
ricultural machinery and tools. One small 
tractor created so much interest that orders 
covered the production for an entire year. 
Italian, French, Dutch, Belgian, and South 
American firms started negotiations for this 
same tractor. Domestic interest was strong 
for hydraulic fruit-and-wine presses. Yugo- 
slavia, Israel, Turkey, South American coun- 
tries, and Australia placed orders for such 
agricultural equipment as mixing machines, 
vibrator machines, and elevators. 

A large compensation deal was initiated 
with Greece for cigarette machines. Turk- 
ish, Swedish, and Dutch buyers were much 
interested in the same machine. Domestic 
interest was high in wood-manufacturing 
machines and Diesel motors. French firms 
invited offers for pit locomotives for their 
colonies. In motor sprays there was good 
domestic business, and negotiations on a 
compensation basis were begun with Belgian 
and Dutch firms. Large purchases of motor 
sprays were made by agricultural buyers 
for the purpose of fire extinguishing and in- 
secticide spreading. 

Domestic trade in machinery for the food 
industry was brisk. Refrigerators and pre- 
serving machines sold very well. Holland 
bought large kitchen machines. 

Domestic and foreign producers of alco- 
holic beverages of all types received numer- 
ous orders from Viennese and provincial cus- 
tomers. 

The Fall Vienna International Trade Fair, 
which will be the fiftieth fair, will be held 
from September 11 through 18, 1949. Amer- 
ican firms desiring to participate either di- 
rectly or through their agents in Austria 
should immediately make their intentions 
known to the United States representative, 
Sanford de Brun, Austrian Foreign Trade 
Office, 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair—International, Utrecht 


There were 3,687 exhibitors at the 1949 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair—Interna- 
tional, held at Utrecht, Holland, from March 
27 to April 7. This total number of exhibi- 
tors represents an increase of 623 over the 
last Spring Fair and an increase of 893 over 
the Fall Fair. It is reported that 61 percent 
of the exhibitors represented foreign man- 
ufacturers from some 26 countries. 

Of the foreign exhibitors, Great Britain 
was represented by 414 firms; the United 
States by 363; Belgium and Luxembourg, 274; 
Germany, 267; Switzerland, 257; France, 228; 
Czechoslovakia, 130; Italy, 61; Sweden, 61; 
Denmark, 55; Yugoslavia, 39; Hungary, 16; 
Austria, 14; and Canada, 12. Countries with 
fewer than 10 participating firms were Argen- 
tina, Finland, Israel, Liechtenstein, Morocco, 
Monaco, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Portugal, 
and South Africa. The majority of the for- 
eign exhibitors were represented by their 
Netherlands agents. Also, collective exhibits 
were sponsored by Belgium, East Germany, 
West Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Luxembourg, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Among the products prominently displayed 
at this year’s Spring Fair were textiles, silver- 
ware, glassware, high-quality furs, electrical 
equipment, table-model radios, and radio- 
record combination players. One firm, from 
The Hague, had a fine exhibit of radios, elec- 
trical household appliances, vacuum cleaners: 


and sewing machines of Netherlands manu- 
facture. The silver plate and tableware of 
one firm were displayed in an exhibition de- 
signed to represent a shop. Small show 
windows built into a temporary wall pre- 
sented a view into the interior where the 
products of the company were displayed. 
All exhibits of gold, silver, and precious 
stones were exceptionally well displayed. 
The largest and most famous of Netherlands 
distillers of Dutch gin and liquers exhibited 
its products in a replica of the original shop 
and distillery of the firm, which was founded 
in the seventeenth century. 

Building materials, being specially em- 
phasized at this Fair, occupied a considerable 
portion of the Croeselaan site. There was 
a large variety of all types of such materials, 
particularly those used for flooring and wall- 
ing. The earth-moving and _ excavating 
equipment, marine engines, and bulldozers 
of United States and British manufacture 
were prominently displayed. 

An estimated 230,000 persons visited the 
Fair. It was reported that one American 
businessman attending the Fair found the 
small gasoline-powered motor pumps which 
were displayed to be decidedly impressive as 
regards quality and design. 

On April 4, 1949, which was designated as 
“‘Marshall Day,” the Fair was visited by Am- 
bassador W. Averell Harriman, Special Rep- 
resentative of the OEEC in Paris, Ambassador 
to The Hague, Herman B. Baruch, and Dr. 
Alan Valentine, Chief of the ECA Mission in 
the Netherlands. As a result of this visit, 
a great deal of publicity was given to the ECA 
exhibit, which was located in a conspicuous 
place in the main Vredenburg building. The 
exhibit itself featured a floral display behind 
which, on a large section of the wall, was a 
graphic description of the use to which ECA 
dollars were being put in the economic re- 
habilitation of the Netherlands. The Fair 
management stated that the stand was a 
great success. 

The business results of the Fifty-second 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair were very 
satisfactory for the 3,687 participants, ac- 
cording to information based on detailed 
questionnaires returned by all exhibitors. 
The questionnaires revealed that 71 percent 
of the exhibitors experienced satisfaction at 
the commercial results that they achieved at 
the Spring Fair. For textiles and building 
materials, which are featured only in the 
spring, the percentage was even higher—72 
percent and 78 percent, respectively. 

As an indication of the “business poten- 
tial” of this Fair, the statistics show that 
83 percent of all participants made new 
contacts, 34 percent of which were from some 
60 different countries. Delivery terms were 
found to be improved considerably as com- 
pared with previously held fairs. At the last 
Spring Fair only 50 percent of the orders 
placed could be delivered immediately. Last 
fall this percentage rose slightly to 52 per- 
cent, and this year 60 percent of the orders 
placed at the Fair were for immediate de- 
livery. 

It is now too late for American firms, either 
directly or through their agents in the Neth- 
erlands, to rent space at the Fall Fair, as all 
available space was rented by mid-April. 
However, Fair officials are making plans for 
an anticipated record number of visitors. 
Businessmen who are planning to visit the 
Fall Fair should contact L. Smilde, the United 
States representative, located at 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17. N. Y. 





Brazil’s exports of carnatiba wax in 1948 
totaled 9,923 metric tons, valued at $14,286,- 
400, according to statistics of the Ministry of 
Finance. The United States purchased 7,260 
tons. Exports of this material in 1947 were 
valued at $19,189,950. 
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Plans Approved To Construct 
New East African Rail Links 


The East African High Commission secured 
approval of the London authorities late in 
1948 for the floating of a loan in the amount 
of £17,000,000 (nearly $70,000,000) for the 
construction of rail links from Mombasa, 
Kenya’s seaport, and Mikindani in Tangan- 
yika to Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia, ac- 
cording to a report from the U. S. Consulate 
General at Nairobi, Kenya. This would be 
the first step toward the consolidation of the 
East Central African railways with the final 
objective of rail connection with the Union 
of South Africa—which, however, would in- 
volve the conversion of the East African 
meter-gage system to standard-gage, a long- 
range project. 


Government of India Seeks To 


Reduce Air Fare To Rail Level 


The Government of India reportedly is 
aiming to reduce air fares, currently varying 
from approximately 6 to 9 cents (U. S.) per 
mile, dependent on the route, to the level 
of current first-class railway fare, which is 
approximately 4 cents per mile. Indian air 
lines are opposed to the proposed reduction 
on the ground that even at existing rates 
many of them are incurring losses. As an 
inducement, the Government of India has 
announced that from April 1, 1949, a rebate 
of half the customs duty on petrol (gasoline) 
will be made to the air companies. This 
means a reduction of approximately 14 cents 
on every gallon of petrol. It is estimated 
that the rebate will cost the Government of 
India approximately US$1,260,000 per year. 


Haitian Handicrafts Swell 
the Volume of Air Exports 


The volume of air express handled by Pan 
American Airways at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
has shown marked increases in the past 3 
years, according to a report from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in that capital. An increase 
during 1948 of some 170 percent over the pre- 
ceding year was due to greatly increased ex- 
ports of commodities such as sisal shoes, 
handbags, and other Haitian handicraft 
products for which reduced rates had been 
granted by the carrier. 


East African Railway Plans 
Expansion of Its Facilities 


The (British) East African Railway Ad- 
visory Council, a subcommittee of the (Brit- 
ish) East African Transport Advisory Council, 
according to a report from the Consulate 
General at Nairobi, Kenya, is applying capital 
on hand as of June 1948 to the amount of 
£595,890 (about $2,400,000) for expansion of 
facilities—the purchase of new wagons, brake 
vans, locomotives and diesel engines; recon- 
struction of a portion of existing rolling 
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stock: construction of a new goods, locomo- 
tive, and marshalling yard at Kampala in 
Uganda; installation of a train-control sys- 
tem between the port of Mombasa in Kenya 
and its capital, Nairobi, so as to increase the 
capacity of that line; and the building of new 
stations at three main East African points. 
It is further stated that a Tanganyika rail 
project receiving serious consideration is the 
linking of the Central and Tanga railway 
lines (now unconnected) by the extension of 
the southern line by 150 miles to tap large 
deposits of iron ore and coal in Southern 
Tanganyika; and a further extension of the 
same line by 200 miles to Lake Nyasa so as to 
provide the Rhodesias with an all-British 
outlet to the sea. 


Poland Reportedly Makes 
Progress in Rural Electrification 
The introduction of electricity in rural 
areas in progressing in Poland and in the 
areas formerly German but now under Polish 
administration, a recent report in the War- 
saw press asserts. The report further says 
that in the first quarter of 1949 outstanding 
progress was made by the Electric Power As- 
sociation in the Poznan, Szczecin, and coastal 
districts. The Poznan Association has al- 
ready supplied electric current to 22 villages 
with 834 houses, the Szczecin Association to 
15 villages with 529 houses, and the Coastal 
Association to 14 villages with 625 houses 
The length of high- and low-tension lines 
illustrates the progress in introducing elec- 
tricity. The Poznan Association built 48 
kilometers of high-tension and 72 kilometers 
of low-tension lines and 20 transformers with 
a total voltage of 870 kv.; the Szczecin Asso- 
ciation built 25 kilometers of high-tension 
and 31 kilometers of low-tension lines and 14 
transformers with a total voltage of 490 kv. 


India To Test Windmills for 
Small-Scale Irrigation Works 


The use of windmills for small-scale irriga- 
tion projects is to be tried in India, accora- 
ing to a report received from the American 
Embassy in New Delhi. Test windmill sta- 
tions are to be set up in six cities, namely 
Allahabad, Ahmedabad, Belgaum, Coimba- 
tore, Delhi, and Poona. 

The decision to establish these stations, it 
is understood, follows a recommendation of 
the Central Water Power, Irrigation, and Nav- 
igation Commission for the establishment of 
experimental windmill stations so that expe- 
rience may be gained under field conditions 
and the design of a windmill suitable to In- 
dian conditions may be determined. 


Luxembourg Airlines Begins 
a Weekly Service to Israel 


Luxembourg Airlines was scheduled to re- 
sume operations between June 15 and June 
17, and to inaugurate on June 27 a weekly 











service between Luxembourg and Lydda. 
Returns from this service are expected to be 
satisfactory in view of the present shortage 
of passenger capacity for Israel and reports 
from the company’s agents in London, Paris, 
Antwerp, and Amsterdam that there is suffi- 
cient demand to warrant continuation of 
the service for some time. 

The American Legation in Luxembourg 
further reports that the flights to Lydda will 
be made by one of the company’s DC-3’s. 
The second DC-3 owned by the company will 
remain at London, where it will be available 
for charter flights from London to Lydda via 
Luxembourg. 


Transocean Air Lines Offers 
Weekly Geneva-Israel Service 


Transocean Air Lines (American non- 
scheduled carrier) was expected to commence 
on June 13 a once-weekly round-trip service 
between Geneva and Lydda, Israel, according 
to the American Legation at Bern, Switzer- 
land. 


BOAC Expands Service 
Between India and UK 


British Overseas Airways Corporation will 
inaugurate in August 1949 a weekly service 
between London and Bombay with stops at 
Rome, Cairo, and Bahrein, according to a re- 
port received from the American Consulate 
yeneral in Bombay 

It is further reported that BOAC, in con- 
junction with Quantas Empire Airways (Aus- 
tralian), recently increased the frequency of 
its Constellation services between India, Aus- 
tralia, and th United Kingdom to seven a 
fortnight in each direction. This has been 
done to meet the greater demand for air 
passengers from Calcutta to Singapore and 
Sydney. 


Italian Air-Line Traffic 
Surpasses Prewar Peak 


Italian air lines in 1948, after less than 1 
year and 8 months of postwar activity, trans- 
ported more passengers than were carried 
in the previous peak traffic year of 1939, and 
transported better than 50 percent more air 
freight than in any previous year in the 
history of Italian commercial aviation. Much 
of the increase in traffic was effected by es- 
tablishment of new routes, increase in fre- 
quency of services on many routes, and 
greater utilization of aircraft. Relatively 
little change took place in the size or com- 
position of the commercial air fleet of Italian 
scheduled carriers. 





A 6,000-kilowatt power plant purchased 
from the United States has been installed in 
Tehran, Iran. This installation increased the 
capacity of the Tehran plant to 15,500 kilo- 
watts. 
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tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 


Department of Commerce Field Office 


(a list of these 


appears on p. 2 of this magazine Be sure to give 
name and address and indicate part or parts requested 


Single copies, 


5 cents, 


TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES. 
Rural Electrification in Northern Ireland. 
Vol. VII, Part 1, No. 5. June 1949. 2 pp. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIEs. 
Manufactured Gas Facilities of Spain. Vol. 
VII, Part 1, No. 6. June 1949. 2 pp. 

CHEMICaLs. Digest of International Chem- 
ical Developments. - Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 28. 
May 1949. 4 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 44. 
May 1949. 4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Switzerland. Vol. VII, 
Part 4. No. 16. May 1949. 2 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Spain, 1948. Vol. VII, 
Part 4, No. 17. June 1949. 3 pp. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RapIo. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 5, No. 12. June 1949. 2 pp. 


Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Market for Canned Fruits and Vegetables in 


Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Vol. VII, 
Part 6-7-8, No. 19. June 1949. 4 pp. 
LUMBER AND ALLIED PropuctTs. Forest Re- 


sources, Lumber Industry, and Trade of the 
Dominican Republic. Vol. VII, Part 9, No. 7. 
May 1949. 8 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VII, Part 


9, No. 8. June 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Hides and Skins, 
Norway. Vol. VII, Part 11, No.6. May 1949. 
2 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Me- 
chanics’ and Craftmen’s Hand Tools in 








Suppements to International Reference Service Now Available 


The following mimeographed reports, supplementing the INTERNA- 
TIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE, may be obtained on request from the U. S. 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from the Field Offices 


of the Department: 


Country 
Bermuda 
Costa Rica 
Cyprus 
Dominican Republic 
Gibraltar 
Honduras 
Syria 


In addition to the reports listed above, 


graphed reports are now in preparation: 


Country 


Brazil Preparing Shipments to 
British Honduras Annual Economic Revie 
Costa Rica Annual Economic Revie 
Ecuador Annual Economic Revie 
El Salvador Annual Economic Revie 
Haiti Annual Economic Revie 
Lebanon Annual Economic Revie 
Panama Annual Economic Revie 
Paraguay Annual Economic Revie 


Philippines 
Venezuela 


Additional titles will be announced at a later date. 


_...... Annual Economic Revie 
Summary of Basic Economic Information 
Annual Economic Review, 1948 

Annual Economic Revie 
Annual Economic Revie 
Annual Economic Revie 
Annual Economic Revie 


Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1948 
Summary of Basic Economic Information 


Title 
w, 1948 


w, 1948 
w, 1948 
w, 1948 
w, 1948 


the following additional mimeo- 
Title 


w, 1948 
w, 1948 
w, 1948 
w, 1948 
w, 1948 
w, 1948 
w, 1948 
w, 1948 
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France. 

2 pp. 
SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL Goops. Ex- 

ports of Scientific Equipment to ERP Coun- 


Vol. VII, Part 15, No. 7. May 1949. 


tries Decline. Vol. VII, Part 17, No.1. June 
1949. 3 pp. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL Goops. Den- 
tal Equipment and Supplies: Spain. Vol. 
VII, Part 17, No. 2. June 1949. 2 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 


SERVICE 


[Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine.] 


Spain—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 27. June 1949. 8 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

United States Trade with Overseas Depend- 
ent Territories of ERP Countries, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 28. June 1949. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Review of Union of South Africa, 
1948. Vol. VI, No. 29. June 1949. 11 pp. 
Price 10 cents. 

Economic Review of Venezuela, 1948. Vol. 


VI, No. 30. June 1949. 12 pp. Price 10 
cents. 

Establishing a Business in Iran. Vol. VI, 
No. 31. June 1949. 7 pp. Price 5 cents. 





Joint Study of Tax Relations 
With Brazil Gets Under Way 


As a preparatory measure for the joint 
study of tax relations with Brazil announced 
May 21, 1949, by the President of the United 
States and the President of Brazil, inter- 
ested persons are invited to submit views and 
recommendations on the matters involved. 
Communications may be addressed to Eldon 
P. King, Special Deputy Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

The pertinent part of the joint statement 
of May 21 said: 

“The two Presidents were also fully agreed 
that a comprehensive joint study of the tax 
relations between the two countries would be 
helpful. It was decided that conversations 
on this subject should be held with a view 
toward negotiating a convention between 
the two countries, similar to those already 
in force between the United States and other 
countries, which will, it is hoped, eliminate 
many of the factors that result in double 
taxation.” 





Coal Deposits Discovered 
in Assam, Indians Says 


Large deposits of high-grade coal have been 
discovered in the Garo hills in Assam, the 
Indian Information Services announce. On 
a sample analysis, it has been found that, 
but for the sulfur content, coal in these fields 
would rank among the best in the world. 
The Government has decided to start the 
prospecting of the fields in November. 

Prospecting work is also in progress in 
South Arcot in Madras Province where lig- 
nite deposits were found some time ago. The 
deposits, according to the Deputy Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of India, 
D. P. Sondhi, who recently inspected the 
site, are the “largest find in India, being 
about 32 feet in thickness.” 





Exports of electrical machinery from the 
United Kingdom in February 1949 amounted 
to £6,100,000. 
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Travel Vistas and Opportunities 


Facilities, Requirements, Promotional 
Activities 








Prepared in the Travel Branch, Office of International Trade 


Swiss Tourist Receipts 

Foreign tourists in Switzerland spent 520,- 
000,000 francs in 1948, 80,000,000 less than in 
the preceding year, reports the American 
Legation at Bern. Swiss tourists abroad, on 
the other hand, spent 100,000,000 francs in 
1948, 20,000,000 more than in 1947. Net re- 
ceipts from tourist expenditures were 420,- 
000,000 francs in 1948 and 520,000,000 francs 
in 1447. 

The decrease is characterized as due to 
reduction in the amounts allowed by for- 
eign nations for foreign travel by their 
nationals. 


Philippines To Relax 
Tourist Barriers 


Encouragement of tourist trade was the 
objective of meetings of several Philippine 
Government agencies in May, reports the 
Philippine American Chamber of Commerce. 
Methods were outlined by which travel re- 
strictions could be relaxed. 

Development of the tourist trade is ex- 
pected to produce 20,000,000 pesos net reve- 
nue per year within the next few years. Re- 
construction of the Majestic Hotel in the 
Luneta area at a cost of 1,000,000 pesos is a 
step in this direction. 


Irish Tourist Earnings Rise 

Ireland’s net earnings fron: the tourist in- 
dustry in 1948 amounted to £30,000,000, com- 
pared with £28,000,000 in 1947, reports the 
American Legation at Dublin. 


Travel to France Shows Increase 


Foreign tourists in France during the first 
4 months of 1949 were double the number 
during the same period a year ago, reports 
the American Embassy at Paris. Income from 
the tourist trade is expected to show a sub- 
stantial increase, since the elimination of the 
money black market. 

Eager to continue the trend, the French 
Government has distributed lists of restau- 
rants that serve meals at reasonable prices. 

A Society of Tourist Restaurants has been 
formed with reasonably priced meals of four 
different classifications. About 300 of these 
restaurants are in the Paris area. The Com- 
missariat au Tourisme is distributing lists 
of these establishments through their offices 
in foreign countries and in France. 





German Gasoline Ration 


U. S. tourists and businessmen trav- 
eling in Germany may now purchase up 
to 43 gallons of gasoline per week, re- 
ports the Department of the Army. 
Coupons for that amount of gasoline 
will be on sale at authorized German 
banks, and may be paid for in travelers’ 
checks or letters of credit payable in 
United States dollars. Change will be 
given in Deutsche marks only. 
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Attention, Travelers to Ger- 
many: French Zone Retains 
Same Requirements as Be- 
fore 


Only the United States and British 
Zones of Germany were thrown open to 
tourists and other foreign visitors on 
June 21, instead of all three western 
zones, as reported in the June 20 issue 
of Foreren Commerce WEEKLY. The 
French Zone has retained the require- 
ments for entry which were in effect pre- 
viously, as well as the length of stay 
permitted, which remains at 30 days. 














Gasoline Unrationed in France 
For the first time since the war, American 
tourists in France can purchase unlimited 
quantities of gasoline, says the American 
Embassy at Paris. 
The new decree places gasoline in the un- 


rationed category at 63.20 francs per liter 
(about 73 cents a gallon). In addition, pri- 
ority users, including tourists who bring 


their cars, may purchase 500 liters a month 
at 43.20 francs per liter. To get the priority 
allotment, the tourist is required to pur- 
chase coupons at banks and exchange cur- 
rency in an amount three times the value 
of the gasoline allotted 

The special allotment to visitors at ports 
of arrival, 200 liters, has been eliminated be- 
cause of the liberalization of gasoline pur- 
chases. 


Tourists Flock to Italy 


Italy welcomed 235,000 foreign visitors 
during the first 2 months of 1949, indicating 
a prosperous year for tourism, says the ECA 
Special Mission to Italy. The visitors in- 
cluded 14,000 Americans. During the same 
period in 1948 €6,000 foreign visitors arrived, 
including 6,760 Americans 


Siam Seeks Tourists 

Acting to stimulate tourist trade as a 
means of making available additional dollar 
exchange, Siam has appointed a committee 
to study travel facilities and possible ameli- 
oration of entrance and currency regulations 
The committee will consider establishment 
of a national tourist association and improve- 
ment of hotel accommodations, and will sub- 
mit a report in 3 months. 


Off-Season Fares for 
Transatlantic Air Lines 


Lower fares to promote travel will again 
be offered during the 1949-50 winter season 
by the transatlantic air lines, according to 
the International Air Transport Association, 
The basic rate between New York and Lon- 
don will be $466 round trip, good for 60 
days. Present round-trip fare is $630, and 
5 years ago it was $1,030. 


Netherlands Facilitates 
Tourist Purchases 


Tourists in the Netherlands who make 
purchases of personal effects totaling 100 
guilders (about $37) or less no longer are 
required to obtain an export license, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy at The Hague. 
These purchases merely have to be reported 
to the customs at the port of exit. 

If the value of the purchases exceeds 100 
guilders and the tourist can prove to the 
satisfaction of the customs administration 
at the port that he spent an amount in 
foreign exchange larger than 100 guilders 
during his stay in the Netherlands, he may 
also take with him without an export li- 
cense a larger value of goods purchased in 
the Netherlands for his personal use. For 
commercial goods, export licenses continue 
to be required 


Italy Prepares for 
Holy Year 1950 


Transportation and accommodation of 
400,000 pilgrims to Italy during the com- 
ing Holy Year will be organized by Felix 
Roma, a Catholic-sponsored nonprofit as- 
sociation established for that purpose, says 
the American Embassy at Rome. American 
travelers are expected to make up 60,000 to 
70,000 of the number 

The Association has arranved for charter of 
10 passenger ships and a fleet of busses and 
has 2 hotels under construction in Rome 
Special itineraries have been planned for 
the groups of pilgrims within Italy 

Felix Roma will act as representatives of 
Italian and foreign travel and_ tourist 
agencies, will perform tourist and travel 
functions, and will initiate other measures 
to facilitate and increase tourism in Italy 


and abroad 


India Plans Tourist Comforts 


Maximum comfort for foreign tourists to 
India is the aim of a government-appointed 
tourist traffic advisory committee of that 
nation. Plans include comfortable rotel ac- 
commodations, transporta- 
tion, and reception on arrival 


air-conditioned 


Canadian Tourist Receipts 


Canada received a net $158,000,000 from 
tourist and travel expenditures in 1948, says 
the American Embassy at Ottawa. 


Clean-Up Campaign in Florence 


As part of plans for attracting tourists to 
Florence, campaigns have been initiated to 
clean up unsightly areas and to eliminate 
unnecessary and unpleasant noise, reports 
the American consulate in the Italian city. 

The clean-up campaign is aimed at re- 
moving the broken park benches, scattered 
bricks, and unsightly statues—through ap- 
peal to civic pride 

Fear that the tourist trade will suffer from 
the noise in Florence has prompted hotel 
owners to press for full implementation of 
the city’s antinoise legislation 





A total length of 180 kilometers of power 
line will be erected in Hungary this year. 

Seven South American countries—Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Uruguay—have adhered to the Intef- 
American Plant Sanitation Agreement. The 
agreement provides facilities for the inter- 
change of technicians and information and 
the coordination of control efforts against 
agricultural pests and diseases 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


United States International Timber 
Trade in the Pacific Area. Ivan M. Elchi- 
begoff. 1949. 302 pp. Price $7.50. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. 


“We should be ready, when the opportunity 
comes, for more than taking foreign orders 
‘catch as catch can,’’’ says W. B. Greely, 
Vice-President of the West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association in the Foreword of this 
book. “A worthwhile export market can be 
gained only by study, planning, and intelli- 
gent promotion.” 

In line with this thinking, Mr. Elchibegoff 
has compiled a source book on the forest 
resources and the timber trade of the world, 
with particular attention to those countries 
either in or bordering on the Pacific. Part 
I discusses timber resources available in 
the world and in the Pacific timber trade 
Part II treats land utilization, forest re- 
sources, and population (as demand and 
labor factors) with respect to the timber 
trade of all Pacific countries. Part III covers 
the economic and political issues involved 
and reaches certain conclusions 

The author analyzes in detail the develop- 
ment of the international timber trade of 
the United States and its exports to Pacific 
countries. He traces the industrial develop- 
ment of the Pacific countries, especially as 
it relates to their timber trade. This survey 
provides an indication of the competition 
United States timber exports may face in 
the Pacific and also of the possible future 
demand for United States timber exports 

Speaking of the effect of political policies 
and technological progress on the future of 
the international timber trade, Mr. Elchibe- 
goff has this to say 

“The domestic political policies of various 
Pacific countries may play a very important 
role in disturbing and changing the present 
export and import relations, mainly through 
an intensified agricultural and forest policy 
guided in part by the example of the United 
States. Certainly the application of wood 
technology and chemistry will play an im- 
portant part in the future, especially with 
regard to the international trade in soft- 
woods.” 

The concluding chapter, titled World Sup- 
plies and the American International Timber 
Trade, lists the problems that face inter- 
national forestry and discusses them one 
by one. The problems are (a) the supply 
position of the Soviet Union; (b) ERP re- 
quirements and availabilities; (c) the United 
States supply position; (d) Canadian world 
exports; (e) the postwar situation in the 
Pacific; and (f) FAO and other UN agencies. 

In speculating on the future, the author 
states: 

“Lumber-exporting countries such as the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, the 
U.S. 8S. R., and others, will have to supply, in 
the next decade, between 35,000,000,000 and 
60,000,000,000 board feet of lumber to coun- 
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AND REPORTS 


tries which partially or fully meet their 
lumber requirements by imports from 
abroad.” 

In addition to a wealth of statistical 
tables, the book has more than two dozen 
attractive and significant maps and charts. 


Economics in South Africa. N. N. 
Franklin. 1948. 253 pp. Price $5.00. 
Oxford University Press, Cape Town, 
Union of South Africa. 


“I hope this book may be found useful by 
general readers who want to know more 
about the economic problems confronting 
South African citizens,” says the author in 
the Preface. 

The dominant faults in the South African 
economy, as treated in this discussion, are 
stated as follows: 

1. Too little wealth is produced 

2. The wealth that is produced is unevenly 
distributed 

3. Less wealth is produced at some times 
than at others. The national income has 
been subject to considerable fluctuation. 

The author elaborates on these problems 
in chapters discussing the resources of the 
country, and its agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing. He offers his solution in 
chapters titled Roads to Efficiency and Equity 
and Stability. In an Agenda at the end he 
sets up 17 goals that he considers necessary 
for the country to reach if economic condi- 
tions are to be materially improved. 

Among the interesting facts brought out by 
Mr. Franklin are these: 

South Africa’s population in 1955 is ex- 
pected to exceed 14,000,000. In 1946 it was 
11,260,000 

Of the total area of 472,000 square miles, 
only about 6 percent is cultivated. 

The prewar yearly per capita income in 
the Union of South Africa was £40 (about 
$160), and the position in real terms has not 
changed a great deal since that time. The 
corresponding figure for Great Britain was 
£100 (about $400), and for some countries, 
notably the United States and New Zealand, 
even higher 

The South African gold reserves are esti- 
mated at from 1,000,000,000 to 1,600,000,000 
tons. But 

“The known reserves of gold ore capable of 
economic exploitation are limited, and un- 
less new discoveries turn out to be im- 
portant the present rate of production can- 
not long be maintained.” 


Case History of Japan. Francis J. 
Horner. 1948. 260 pp. Price $3.00. 
Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 


In this book the author might almost be 
said to have dissected the Japanese to de- 
termine what makes them the kind of people 
they are. 

“The only way by which the character of 
a people can be gauged,” he says, “is by 
studying their racial origin and their slow 
development from primitive conditions un- 


til they form themselves into a definite social 
unit; one should know the forces which from 
time to time have impinged upon them as 
a whole, producing a civilization which, in 
the case of Japan, is surely as strange and 
peculiar a phenomenon as is to be found 
anywhere in the world.” 

This book is that kind of study. It ex- 
plains the racial characteristics of the Jap- 
anese, their history, their family life, their 
religion, and their government. Then it 
discusses the problem of making them over 
into a democratic nation. 

“As I see it,”’ the author says, the funda- 
mental weakness of the Japanese character 
is the reliance it places, at all stages of life, 
upon external authority, and its dependence 
on the opinion of others, to the great detri- 
ment of individual capacity and growth. 
Then there is the very narrow outlook on 
the world around, which formerly saw every- 
thing only through Japanese eyes, to such a 
degree that the Japanese assumed their own 
code of ethics to be suitable for all man- 
kind.” 

Continuing he says: 

“It is surely clear that in Japan any sudden 
breaking away from old and deeply embedded 
sources of discipline, without offering any- 
thing with which to replace them, must lead 
to chaos and probable revolution. The ques- 
tion then arises: Is there any system or or- 
ganization which could fulfill this function; 
and if so, are there any existing assets in the 
present Japanese social and moral organiza- 
tion on which such a system can be built?” 

The book concludes with the author’s 
answer to these questions. 


Charter of the United Nations. Com- 
mentary and Documents. Revised Edi- 
tion. Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard 
Hambro. 1949. 710 pp. Price $4.75. 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. 


The first edition of this book, published in 
1946, furnished a commentary on the United 
Nations Charter and a compilation of docu- 
ments relevant to it. Its purpose was to 
assist the student and the layman to obtain 
a better understanding of the charter. 

The second edition, recently released, con- 
denses the original somewhat and brings it 
up to date by drawing on the experience of 
the UN as it has actualiy functioned since its 
organization. 

“Our intention in this new edition,” say 
the authors, ‘“‘as in the first, is to provide a 
handbook which will be of value to students 
of international affairs, and in general to 
those interested in the organization and 
working of the United Nations.” 





Dominican Seaports Handled 


Heavy Traffic Load in 1948 


Dominican seaports handled a heavy traffic 
load in 1948, according to figures made public 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and re- 
leased by the Dominican Information Center, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

A total of 4,464 vessels of all kinds entered 
all Dominican ports. Of these, 3,131 were 
in coastwise trade and 1,333 in foreign trade. 
The coastwise vessels carried 54,410 tons 
of cargo. Ocean-going ships carried 297,818 
tons. 

Sailing from all Dominican ports in 1948 
were 3,074 vessels of all types. Of these, 
1,353 were bound for foreign ports. They 
carried cargoes totaling 615,557 tons. Coast- 
wise vessels totaled 1,721 in number. They 
carried 18,053 tons. 

Ships flying the Dominican flag carried 
most of the cargo entering and leaving 
Dominican ports. United States vessels were 
in second place, and ships of Honduran, 
British, Canadian, Dutch, and French regis- 
try followed in that order. 





U. S. Foreign Water-Borne 
Commerce: A Review of 


1948 


(Continued from p. 7) 


NOTE ON “COVERAGE” OF TERMS 
AND FIGURES IN FOREGOING 
STUDY 


Export figures include reexports, trade be- 
tween Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico and 
foreign countries, export shipments to United 
States Government agencies except the U. S. 
Armed Forces, and exports under the var- 
ious foreign-relief programs made on com- 
mercial vessels only. Excluded from export 
figures are shipments to the United States 
Armed Forces abroad for their own use, ship- 
ments by the Department of the Army to 
occupied countries under its Civilian Sup- 
ply Program, shipments between Continental 
United States and the Territories and Pos- 
sessions, and shipments between the Terri- 
tories and Possessions. 

Exports by vessel are credited to the Cus- 
toms District and port at which the mer- 
chandise was laden. In the case of trade 
area, exports are credited to the trade area 
at which the merchandise was unladen. 

The import figures are general imports 
and represent the total of imports for im- 
mediate consumption plus entries into Cus- 
toms bonded storage and manufacturing 
warehouses. Imports by vessel are credited 
to the Customs District and port at which 
the merchandise was unladen, even though 
this may be different from the Customs Dis- 
trict in which the goods were entered into 
warehouses or entered for immediate con- 
sumption. In the case of trade area, im- 
ports are credited to the trade area at which 
the merchandise was laden. 

Shipments on Army- or Navy-operated 
vessels and shipments in transit through 
the United States from one foreign country 
to another are not included in either the 
import or export figures. Army- or Navy- 
operated vessels represent export shipments 
under special programs such as Civilian Sup- 
ply, Interim Aid, Greek-Turkish Aid, etc., 
and import shipments made by the Depart- 
ment of the Army or Department of the 
Navy under the following arrangements: 

1. Shipments under these programs by the 
Departments of the Army and Navy on 
American-flag commercial vessels. In most 
cases the vessels are chartered by the Army 
or Navy under time charter, voyage charter, 
or space charter arrangements. 

2. Shipments under these programs by the 
Departments of the Army and Navy on Army 
or Navy transports (vessels owned and op- 
erated by the Army or Navy). 

None of the import or export dollar-value 
figures have been adjusted for change in 
price level. 





Goteborg’s New Oil Refinery 
Starts Operations Soon 


A large new oil refinery, which has been 
built at Goteborg, Sweden, by Koppartrans, 
a company formed by two big Swedish con- 
cerns, the Stora Kopparberg Co. and the 
Transatlantic Shipping Co., is expected to 
start operations next month. Within an area 
of about 600,000 square meters are 40 tanks, 
of which 3 have a capacity of 18,000 tons of 
crude oil, as well as storage facilities for 
70,000,000 liters of finished products. Sixty 
miles of piping are part of the equipment. 
The plant will have a daily capacity of about 
2,000,000 liters of the refined product, says 
an Official Swedish news release. 
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TABLE H.—Shipping Weight of United States Exports and Imports on Dry-Cargo and 
Tanker Vessels Through 10 Principal United States Ports, Calendar Years 1948 and 
1947 

[Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 
Shipping weight 


Shipping weight Shipping weight 


Percent Percent Percent 
of of of 
Port 198 | 1947 change 1948 1947 change 1948 1947 change 
Total exports Dry-cargo exports Tanker exports 
Total 78,850 | 110, 999 —29 | 67,703 | 97,637 31 11, 147 13, 362 17 
Baltimore 5,175 13, 621 —62 5, 133 13, 542 62 42 79 47 
Galveston 3, 327 3, 639 —9 3, 309 3, 632 9 18 7 +157 
Houston 3 356 3, 916 -14 1, 785 1, 938 wall 1. 571 1, 978 21 
Mobile QR7 1,911 —49 978 1,911 19 (*) 
New Orleans. 4,138 4, 898 16 3, 946 4,770 17 192 128 +50 
Newport News 6, 478 9,614 33 6,478 9, 611 33 (* 3 
New York 8, 433 13, 475 37 7,949 12, 810 38 iS4 665 4 
Norfolk 6, 498 9,317 —30 6, 497 9,317 30 l (*) 
Philadelphia 3, 243 7, 392 56 3,111 7, 065 56 132 327 60) 
Toledo 4, 758 4, 536 +5 3, 584 3, 255 L10 1,174 1, 281 8 
Other 32, 466 38, 680 16 24, 933 20. 786 16 7, 533 &, 804 15 
Total imports Dry-cargo imports lanker imports 
Total 60, 193 52, 737 +14 32, 732 28, 655 +14 27, 461 24, O82 +14 
Baltimore 9, 157 7, 763 +18 6, S85 5, 670 +2] 2, 272 2, 093 +4 
Galveston 384 263 +46 233 243 { 151 20 +655 
Houston 340 248 +37 228 172 +33 112 76 +47 
Mobile 2, OOS 1, 554 +20 1, YS4 1, 537 +29 24 17 +41 
New Orleans 3. 064 , O84 — |} 2. 631 2 759 5 433 S25 +33 
Newport News 118 106 +11 104 ow) +16 14 16 13 
New York 14, 985 12, 434 +21 6,812 5861 +16 8,173 6, 573 +24 
Norfolk 1, 760 1,811 3 62s 419 +50 1,132 1, 392 19 
Philadelphia 9, 229 7, 639 +21 2,810 2, 186 +29 6,419 5, 453 +18 
Toledo 18Y 18Y 1SY 187 +1 2 
Other 18, ¥59 17, 646 7 10, 228 9, 531 7 8, 731 8,115 ‘ 
*Less than 500 long tons 
SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Report FT-972, United States Fore Water-Porne 
Trade hy United States Port, 1948 
Note.—Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the un of the 


rounded amounts. 


TaBLe I.—Value of United States Erports and Imports on Dry-Cargo and Tanker Vessels 
Through 10 Principal United States Ports, Calendar Years 19 18 and 1947 


[Value in millions of dollars 


Value Percent Value Percent Value Percent 
of of ol 
; = change - change oe — change 
Port 1948 1947 1948 1047 1948 047 
Total exports Dry-cargo exports lanker exports 
Total R.877.2 11,.026.3 2 §, 189.8 10,.665.7 vA) 87.4 Oo. 6 +7 
Baltimore 46.2 528. 9 —35 44.2 526. 5 sf 2.0 2.4 17 
Galveston 455. 5 378.6 +20 455.0 78.4 2 i 2 +100 
Houston 435.4 BS. 6 +12 574.7 329.8 i4 60.7 8.8 +3 
Mobile . 62.8 oO. 4 l 62.5 GO. 3 4) l 
New Orleans 846.4 GO), 2 6 R30. 7 890.9 7 16.2 9.3 +74 
Newport News 215.0 320). 9 53 215.0 20.9 3 ’ . 
New York 4,422.9 , 5,877.6 25 | 4,381.3 | 5,834.7 25 41.6 42.9 3 
Norfolk 201.3 276.8 27 201.2 276.8 27 | ° 
Philadelphia 293.9 127.5 31 287.3 412.1 a) 6.6 15.4 7 
Toledo 66.7 52.3 + 28 7.6 27.8 +35 29. | 24.5 +19 
Other 1, 530.6 1, 784. 5 14 1, 300.0 1, 577. 6 1s 2). 7 207.0 +11 
Total imports Dry-cargo imports Tanker import 
Total 5. 197.3 4, 367.5 +10 1,720.4 4.039. 4 +17 176.9 328. 1 +45 
Baltimore 246.3 216. 5 +14 218. 5 193.4 +13 27.8 23.1 +20 
Galveston 4.5 29.7 ts M.S 28. 7 77 7 1.0 270 
Houston 74.2 43.1 +40) 71.2 52. 1 +37 ( 1.0 + 200 
Mobile 1.0 mY. ( +55 0.2 19. ¢ 44 A { 100 
New Orleans 420.6 HH. 5 +17 412.7 352.5 +17 16.9 13.8 +22 
Newport News Dt) 24.9 6 26.0 24.6 +6 " 
New York 2 593 1 2,168.4 +2) | 2450.0 | 2,073.2 +18 143.1 05.2 Lm) 
Norfolk 79.9 67.7 +18 62.1 4.9 l 17.8 12.8 +39 
Philadelphia 38H. 309. 6 +25 274.0 233.7 +17 112.0 75.9 +48 
Toledo 1.1 y t 22 Lae 4 22 6s 
Other 1,275.3 1,110.4 +15 | 1,123.8 1,005.8 12 151 04.6 45 


*Less than 50,000 dollars 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Report F T-972, United States Foreign Water-Porne 
Trade by United States Port, 1948 

NotTe.—Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of the rounded 
amounts. 
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d August 11, 1948, after having been suspended since 
. LATIN AMER  Venesuele. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. 

it 
: Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
J rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
17 to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
7 Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
7 Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- (Continued from p. 16) 
: lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5) 5 ren . rf 28. Germany—Renken & Meyer G. m. b. H. 
Gources to & Count (exporter, importer), Gr. Baeckerstrasse 2-4 
a (24a), Hamburg 1, seeks quotations from 
i) manufacturers of yarn in cones or in hanks 
8 Average rate Latest available quotation Ne 16 up to 36; also gray cloth in widths from 
15 ; 31% inches up to 54 inches, constructions 
Country Unit quoted l'ype of exchange A pproxi- 68 x 68, 68 x 64, 72 x 68, 60 x 60, 48 x 48 and 
I 1947 1948 May Rate per ate similar, piece lengths up to 288 yards. Firm 
H (annual) (annual) 1949 U.s wishes information on patterns, packing, 
14 currency prices either f. 0. b. New York stating bale- 
. measurements and weights (contents) or 
. 1949 c. i. f. Hamburg including packing. 
‘7 Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 $73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 May 31. 29. Germany—Diether Schaefer, Wupper- 
} Ordinary 4, 23 4. 23 4, 23 4, 23 . 2364 Do. 
: rere pesd +94 194 194 1 94 * 3024 Do tal-Barman, in Springen 10, seeks quotations 
3 Free market 1, 08 1.36 1.8] 4.81 . 2079 Do. for yarns, wool, cotton and rayon. 
4 Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 42.42 . 0236 June. 2 30. Greece—Miltiades A. Antoniades (man- 
9 Differential 56. 05 56. O5 56.05 | 56.05 . 0178 Do ss 
i Curb 64. 06 78.12 96.66 | 96.66 0104 Do. ufacturer’s agent, importing distributor), 6 

Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 0534 | June 3 Aristotelous Street, Salonika, wishes purchase 

8 Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 43.10 3.10 0232 | June 1. quotations and agency for lubricants, min- 
Free market 17.95 59. 64 64. 25 64, 25 0156 Do : : 
“Dp. Pp” 1.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 03:23 Do eral oils, greases (industrial, pharmaceuticals 

Colombia do Commercial bank 1,75 1. 76 1. 96 1. 96 5102 May 2 and motor oils). Firm desires to act as sole 

~~ “tecdeaeamamnaa $e ae +4 oa a agent for northern Greece for an American 
6: Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6. 26 6.60 7 6 7 85 1274 | May 31. exporting industry. Would appreciate receiv- 
Controlled 5. 67 5. 67 5, 67 5. 67 1764 Do ing literature and price lists. 
if Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | June 1 World Trade Di t Re t bei 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Oth 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | April 20 of race rectory por eing pre- 
cial pared. 
Free 17. 47 18.05 17.35 17.35 0577 Do 31. Greece—Demosthenes C. Myriotis (ime 

Honduras Lempira Oftlicial 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 1902 June 1 

Mexico Peso Free 1.86 6.98 | 48.65 1156 | June 18. porter, wholesaler, agent), 78 Aeolou Street, 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 | May 31 Athens, seeks purchase quotations for the 
, Paraguay Guarani Offici al 3 12 3 12 3 19 3 12 5208 adie “ following tertile spinning and weaving equip- 

Free : 31 : 62 s 75 75 66 Do ment: (a) 200 looms, single width, reed 

Peru Sol — al 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 15388 | April 21 length one meter, single shuttle, for the 

Salvador Colon ao a — Fg he pn a "4 weaving of thin material of cotton and rayon. 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1 oO 1.9 5263 Do. Fifty looms, double width, reed length, 2.40 

— meters, single shuttle, for weaving of thin 
t mports ( { ( 526. ( 
| ro a a aes 44 or +e a _ materials also of cotton and rayon. All looms 
' Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do to be automatic with all the preparatory 
Free 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do appliances such as cop winders, roll winders, 
dressing machines with all parts, and cloth 
! January through June; September; November and Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official dresser folders. (b) Spinning machines: one 
- December monthly averages are included in this annual rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are doubler-twister, for the manufacture of 
> average. paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 " 
‘ 2? Colombia, curb rate for April; Ecuador, free rate for to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made woolen fancy material yarns, with three cyl- 
p: February; Peru, free rate for March at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 inders with Hammel-type. Distance between 
‘ > June to December. reEree . me ace %s ‘ av . . 
¢ ‘ For fise al perpesne a rate of 7.85 pesos per US$1 or a a gp ie Se nae tone an ies aaa eee oe spindles be inches. Number of Se 200. 
od US$0.1274 per peso was established on May 25, 1949. which special provision is made, at the official rate, but Two doubler-twisters, for the manufacture 
5’ Exchange for certain purposes is obtained through subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade of cotton fancy material yarns. Number of 
4 the purchase ind use of exchange certificates which transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 spindles, 200 each. (c) Accessories for textile 
during March were being quoted at an average rate of percent, and only in transactions specifically provided : 

17.90 soles per dollar, or $0.0559 per sol for may exchange at the official rate be used for this and spinning mills: card fillets, bobbins, 
= purpose. All exchange taxes are calculated on the reeds, wire healds. One thousand shuttle 
9 EXPLANATION OF RATES official rate. pieces (on a sample basis). Firm states it 
r Costa Rica. -Imports are covered at the controlled h i t li hich expir in Septem 
’ Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- as import license w expires P a 

preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to controlled rate. Sat ; ber 1949. 

their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade Ecuador.—‘‘Essential” imports are paid for at the 32. Greece—Papanastassiou & Kiafas (im- 

remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on a 

market rate import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres porters, wholesalers, and retailers of naval 
r Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- per dollar, ‘Useful’ ye ch aire ey for at the = stores), 17 Hermou Street, Patras, seeks pur- 
a trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by rate plus the import charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar ; 

1” decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per chase quotations for complete machinery 

0 to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar dollar. ‘‘Luxury” imports are paid for at the free rate for manufacturing ropes and naval ropes of 

“ is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre sisal and manila, capable of producing ap- 
under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. Most non- ae 

“ tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb trade remittances are made at the free rate. ; proximately 10 tons - = et . oe 

™ market is technically illegal Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; hours. Gage of rope: %4’’ to 6'4”’ in circum- 

/) Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. ference. 

at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
iy ’ - . ——s — 

‘8 free-market rate having been abolished respectively on official rate. a 83. Italy—Eredi, Ing., Luigi Scalia (sulphur 

July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the mine), 2 Piazza Luigi Scalia, Palermo, wishes 
5 November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effec- merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or purchase quotations for steel cable. Quan- 
. tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above x o 

the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the tities and specifications: 2,000 feet, 1’’ diam- 

per dollar. free rate, eter; 2,000 feet, 34’’ diameter; resistance 308 

PP ma Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, pounds per square millimeter. 

; (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 

7 is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- permitted transactions is effected through the use of 34. Japan—Katoh & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free exporter), 2, 3-chome, Kaigandori, Ikuta- 

d of the articles to the Chilean economy, and soime non- market. 


trade transactions are effected at those rates. The 
free-market rate is used for nontrade remittances. 
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Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished on 


ku, Kobe, wishes purchase quotations for 
scrap rubber. 
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Agency Opportunities 


35. Belgtum—Etudes et Documentation, 
Bureau de Conseil Economique (study and 
formation center, adviser on economic, judi- 
cial, and fiscal matters), 40 Rempart Kip- 
dorp, Antwerp, offers its services as advisor 
on economic, judicial, and fiscal matters in 
Belgium and the Belgian Congo, to American 
firms doing business in those areas. 

36. Ceylon—Envee Ess, Limited (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Post Box No. 900, Colombo, 
wishes to obtain representation from United 
States manufacturers of wines, textiles, silks, 
electrical goods, paper, hardware, office 
equipment, perfumery, milk foods, time re- 
corders, watches and clocks, printing types 
and machines, confectionery, and blankets. 

37. Germany—Buehl & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor), 5, Moenckebergstrasse, Hamburg, 
seeks representation for Brazil sesame seed, 
United States soybean oil, and Canadian lin- 
seed oil. Firm wishes shipments in 500 to 
1,000 ton lots for each of the above com- 
modities. 

38. Germany—Joh. Eggers & Co., Sebalds- 
brucker Heerstr. 46, (23) Bremen, offers to 
act as distributor of consumer goods which 
find a popular market in the United States, 
and which firm believes would be in demand 
in Germany. 

39. Germany—Ed. Heyne & Sohn (broker), 
3, Brodschrangen, Hamburg 11, desires agency 
for all qualities of steam lard and tallow, in 
100-ton lots. 

40. Greece—George T. Vaharis (manufac- 
turer’s agent, importing distributor), 57 Eg- 
natia Street (Nea Stoa), Salonika, wishes to 
act as sole agent in northern Greece for 
industrial equipment for the metal and wood- 
working industries, tools, and metals for con- 
struction and industries. Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving catalogs and price lists. 

41. Netherlands—John Schooneveldt (im- 
porter and sales agent), 194 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam, seeks agency for copper tubing, 
brass valves, and fittings. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Philippines. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Guatemala. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—lIsrael. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Peru. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Spain. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—El Salvador. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Australia. 

Band-Instrument Manufacturers—Italy. 

Business Firms—Azores. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Luxem- 
bourg. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Peru. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato- 
ries—Australia. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato- 
ries—India. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato- 
ries—Switzerland. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Brazil. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Tunisia. 

Electric-Power Companies—Dominican Re- 
public. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
1947 1Y48 May 1949 June 22, 
(annual (annual (monthly 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2115 $3. 2102 
Belgium Franc 0228 0228 0228 0228 
1 O21S 0223 
Canada Dollar 
Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9200 Y169 9515 9575 
Ceylon Rupee 3012 012 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0201 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone 2086) 2086 2085 2085 
France (metropolitan Franc OOS4 
Official 2 (OAS OAT O47 
‘ree 2 OO32 0030 0030 
India Rupec s016 3017 O17 O17 
Netherlands Guilder 3776 S767 S761 S761 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 43. 5048 3, WIS 3. OS9 
Norway Krom 2016 201 2016 2016 
Philippine Republi Peso 497 1973 
Portugal Escudo O408 402 0405 (403 
South Africa Pound 4.0074 1. 0075 1.00 1. 0075 
Spain Peseta 0913 0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar 472] {718 
Sweden Krona 2782 2782 2782 2782 
Switzerland Franc 2336 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 286 4.0313 1. 0304 4. 0289 
Foreign Bank “*Notes’’ Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949 
? Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948 
* On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound 
5 Based on quotations through December 17 


NoTE.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, 


Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Luxembourg 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Austria. 

High-Tension Porcelain Hardware Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—Italy 

Hospitals—Ecuador. 

Ice Plants—Italy. 

Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Italy. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Brazil 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Ireland. 

Mangrove-Bark and Mangrove-Extract Pro- 
ducers and Exporters—Ecuador. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Finland. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and Deal- 
ers—Egypt. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Algeria. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores 
Brazil. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers 
Algeria. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Costa Rica. 

Municipal Waterworks—Guatemala. 

Needle Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Switzerland. 

Pencil Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Petroleum Industry—Bolivia. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Denmark. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Iran. 

Prepared-Foliage, Bark, and Artificial- 
Flower Exporters—lItaly. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Switzer- 
land. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations (Long and 
Short Wave)—Canada. 

Schools and Colleges—Costa Rica. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Cuba. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Australia. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information— 
United Kingdom. 

Suspender. Brace, and Garter Manufactur- 
ers—lItaly. 


ind Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949, 


Undertakers’-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—New Zealand. 

Wallboard and Plasterboard Manufactur- 
ers—Australia 





Tax-Treaty Discussions With 
Colombia To Start Soon 


Discussions between American and Colom- 
bian technical experts looking to the con- 
clusion of treaties for the avoidance of 
double taxation and for administrative co- 
operation in prevention of tax evasion with 
respect to income taxes and to taxes on 
estates of deceased persons are expected to 
be opened at an early date. 

If the discussions are successful and a ba- 
sis for agreement is found, they will result 
in the preparation of draft treaties which 
will be submitted by the negotiators to their 
respective Governments for consideration 
with a view to signing 

In preparation for the discussions, the 
American delegation will welcome confer- 
ences with interested parties, or statements 
and suggestions from them, concerning prob- 
lems in tax relations with Colombia. Com- 
munications in this connection should be 
addressed to Eldon P. King, Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, D. C 





The foundation stone of a bridge costing 
$780,000 across the Caveri River, the first 
major work started under a five-year scheme 
to develop 13,300 miles of national highways 
in India at a cost of $90,000,000, was laid 
by the Madras Public Works Minister, M. 
Bhaktavatsalam, on May 9. The bridge will 
provide a much-needed link connecting Cape 
Comorin with Banaras 





Experiments to combat the tsetse fly with 
the application of insecticides by aircraft 
have been started in Uganda by the Colonial 
Insecticides Research Unit. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICEN 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


5 
\ 


(Revised as of June 15, 1949) 


Prepared in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


In many countries foreign goods may not be imported unless covered by an import 
license which must be obtained by the importer and in certain cases must have been 


granted before the order for the goods has been placed 


Also in many countries, owing to 


the extreme scarcity of dollar exchange, the authorities require that an exchange permit 


be obtained before the goods may be paid for. 
the 


should make certain that 


Country 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Arabian peninsula areas 
Saudi Arabia 


Aden, Bahrein, 
frucial Oman 
Kuwait, Muscat 
Oman, Yemen 
Argentina 


Qater 


ind 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium-Luxembours 


Belgian Congo 
Bolivia 


Brazil 


British Colonies, not speci 
fied elsewhere 


Bulgaria 
Burma 


Canada 


Ceylon 
Chile 


China 


Colombia 


Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 


Dominican Republic 


Ecuador 


Egypt 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

French Colonic 
French Indochina 


Germany 


Greece 


Guatemala 
Haiti 
Hashimite 
dom. 
Honduras 
Hong Kong 


King- 


Jordan 


Is import license necessary? 


on almost all commodi 


No 

No; except for a few com 
modities Certain prod 
ucts are subject to import 
quota 

Yt 


Yes; except for a small num- 
ber of commodities 


Yes except for a large 
group of commodities that 


may be imports with 
“declaration in lieu of 
license .”’ 

_ Yes 

Ye 

Yes except for a few prod 


’ 

Ye 

Ye 

Yes; for many products 

Yes 

Yes; must be obtained prior 
to shipment of goods and 
copy must be sent to ex- 
porter 

Yes ¢ 

Yes; for practically all ship- 


ments; must be obtained 
prior to purchase of goods 
No 


No 
Yes 


slmost all commod 


Yes; must be presented in 
order to obtain the 
ular invoice 

Yes; unlicensed imports are 
subject to confiscation 

No 

No; except on products sub- 
ject to export license in 
country of origin 


Ye 


con 


Yes; obtainable for ‘essen 
tials’’ only 


‘ 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes; license granted only 
for limited number of es- 


sential products 
No 
No 
Yes 


No 

No; except for specified com- 
modities in short supply 
or under international al- 
location 


See foornotes at end of table. 
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Before shipping his goods, the exporter 
importer has obtained these permits, if required. He 


Is exchange permit required? 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
No 


Yes; for all imports; granted 
only for “‘listed”’ products 
Application should be filed 
prior to confirmation of 
purchase order 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange 

Yes; approval by Foreign 
Trade Commission is pre- 
requisite for foreign ex- 
change permit for con- 
trolled products 

Yes 


Yes 

No; import license authorizes 
purchase of exchange, but 
is not a guarantee that ex- 
change will be granted. 


Yes. 


Yes; import license generally 


issures release of foreign 
exchange 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes; import license carries 


right to foreign exchange 
Yes 
Yes; in form of 
import license 


notation on 


Yes; except for certain Chi- 
nese Government pur- 
chases 


No; but import license neces- 


sary to obtain foreign ex- 
change 

Yes: foreign exchange is ra 
tioned 

No 


Import license automatically 
provides for allocation of 
necessary foreign exchange 

Import license right 
to foreign exchange 

No; but all applications for 
foreign exchange require 
government approval which 
is granted almost automat- 


carr tes 


ically for bona fide com- 
mercial transactions 
Import license carries the 


right to foreign exchange 
Central Bank of Ecuador 
Yes 


No 
Yes 


Yes; import license carries 
right to foreign exchange 
Issued simultaneously with 
the import license, 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange 

No; the granting of import 
license automatically pro- 
vides for the allocation of 
foreign exchange 

Yes; import permit carries 
right to open a letter of 
credit. 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No; except where an import 
license is necessary 


EK AND EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS LIN PRINCIPAL 
PPLYING TO IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


should insist on being informed as to the identifying number or symbol of the document. 

The following tabulation of the import and exchange permits required in foreign coun- 
tries has been prepared as a general guide to exporters regarding these regulations. Neces- 
sary detailed information may be obtained by writing the Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade of the Department of Commerce. 


Country 


Hungary 
Iceland 


India 


Indonesia 
Iran 


Iraq 


Ireland 
Israel 


Italy 


Japan 
Korea 
Liberia 


Malayan Federation 
Mexico we 


Morocco 
French Zone 
Spanish Zone 


Tangier (International 
Zom 
Netherlands 
Netherlands West Indies 


Newfoundland ¢ 
New Zealand 


Nicaragua 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Panama 

Paraguay. 

Peru 

Philippine Republic 


Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese Colonies 
Rumania 

Siam 

Singapore 

Spain 


Spanish Colonies 


Is import license necessary? 


Yes 
Yes: 


exceptions possible 


Yes 

No; but prospective imports 
must come within annual 
or supplemental quotas. 

Yes; goods exported before 
license is obtained are 
confiscated. 

For a few products only 


es 


Yes; from Italian Exchange 


Office, except “‘list A 
(mostly industrial raw 
materials which require 


only Bank of Italy “‘hene- 
stare’’). 


Yes 
Yes 


For arms, ammunition, and 
rice only 

Yes 

Long list of products pro- 
hibited from importation; 
another list of commodi- 
ties requiring import li- 
cense, 


Yes 
Yes 


No 


Yes 

Yes; except goods 
Netherlands, Surinam, 
United Kingdom, and 
British West Indies, and 
a few products from dol- 
lar countries 

Yes; for many products 


from 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 
Yes; for certain articles, for 


which import license | 


number must appear on 
consular invoice. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes; for some luxury items 

Yes 

Yes; largely limited to essen- 
tial raw materials 


Yes 


Is exchange permit required? 


Yes. 

Yes; it is usually issued con- 
currently with import li- 
cense, but does not guar- 
antee allocation of ex- 
change, which depends on 
establishment of priority 
and availability of foreign 
exchange 

Foreign exchange automati- 
cally released upon presen- 
tation of validated import 
_license to exchange bank. 
es. 


Yes. 


Yes; permits are obtained 
through licensed dealers. 


Yes, 

Yes; import license usually 
carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 

Yes; through Bank of Italy 
or its agents.5 i 


Import licenses carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

No; trade conducted on com- 
pensatory (barter) basis. 

No. 


Yes. 
No. 


Yes, 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

No. 


Yes (“payment attest’’), 
Yes, 


Yes; import license carries 
right to foreign exchange. 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

No; import license author- 
izes purchase of exchange; 
exchange is rationed and 
imports closely regulated 
by categories 
An authorization to transfer 
foreign exchange must be 
obtained from the Bank of 
Norway and will usually 
be noted on the import 
license, 

Foreign exchange automati- 
cally released upon presen- 
tation of validated import 
license to exchange bank 

No. 

Yes.’ 

Yes. 

No. 





Exchange to cover import 
license obtainable only 
through Exchange Institute, 
which usually, but not 
mandatorily, grants it. 
Special exchange rates fixed 
for many products. 

Import license carries right to 
foreign exchange. 





> 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROL 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES APPLYING TO IMPORTS FROM THE 


os 
“Seuntry 


Is import license necessary? 


Surinam... Yes; impert_licensing sys- 

.*. tem te control and con- 

t aatio® serve foreign exchangein 
& effect since 1940. 

_Sweden__.- Yes; rigid controls. Special 


“free list’? exempt from 
import license.! 


Yes; for certain products, 
mainly those under na- 
tional allocation or those 
subject to governmental 
distribution.! 

Syria and Lebanon | OR 


Switzerland __-_. 


1 American exporters may obtain information regarding the import controls on their 
products by writing the Areas Division or one of the field offices of the Department of 


Commerce. 


2 All exchange transactions amounting to more than 20,000 cruzeiros require an exchange 


permit from the Banco do Brazil. 
3Includes Bermuda, British West 

Guiana, British Honduras, 

protectorates, and Trusteeship territories. 


Indies, 
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number of varieties of organic intermediate 
products or mixtures thereof which are used 
by dyers in the production of dyestuffs on the 
fiber. The order is effective from June 2, 
1949. A list of the items exempted by the 
order may be obtained from the British Com- 
monwealth Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


uy 
Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT SIGNED BETWEEN 
URUGUAY AND OCCUPIED JAPAN 


A bilateral trading arrangement between 
Uruguay and Occupied Japan was signed at 
Montevideo on May 19, 1949, to be valid from 
June 1, 1949, to May 31, 1950, states a report 
from the U. S. Embassy at Montevideo, dated 
May 26, 1949. The arrangement provides for 
balanced trade between the two countries, 
for purchases by each country from the other 
valued at $5,000,000 (c. i. f. country of desti- 
nation) and recognizes the desirability of 
keeping trade in private channels. 

In addition, the arrangement provides that 
(a) payment for goods and services are to be 
made in dollars, (b) dollar exchange is to be 
made freely available for the purpose, (c) 
trade statistics are to be kept and exchanged 
by both countries, and (d) purchases and 
sales are to be made in accordance with a 
“Commercial Plan” annexed to the arrange- 
ment. 

The Commercial Plan provides for 
Japanese purchases from Uruguay, totaling 
$5,000,000 c. i. f. value, of the following items: 


Value 
EN ES Se ee ee $2, 800, 000 
I a 1, 000, 000 
a, ciate cecieree 500, 000 
Casein (rennet, lactic acid) __--_- 300, 000 
48 


Is exchange permit required? C 


Yes. 


‘ 


No difficulty in 


British East 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and minor colonies, 


‘Hard”’ currency exchange to ca 


yuntry 


Turkey 


Union of South Africa (in- 
cluding South West Afri- 
Basutoland, Bechu- 
cover import licenses will analand, and Swaziland) 
as a rule be made available 
provided the impert li- 
cense has a special annota- 
tion to this effect, made 
either by the Foreign Ex- 
change Office or by the au- 
thority which granted the 
license. Some latitude for U.S.8.R 
exceptions granted under 
“general clause.”’ 


United Kingdom 


Uruguay 


regard to 


exchange Venezuela 


Yugoslavia 


‘ Refers to Chinese 


Is import license necessary? 


Yes 
Yes. 


Yes; except for 
Yes 


Yes; importing government 


Yes 


National Government regulations 
ports are under communist control. 


REGULATIONS IN PRINCIAL 
UNITED STATES Continued 


Is exchange permit required? 


| Yes; special exchange license 

from the Control Office, 
While details of new regula- 

tions to be made operative 
July 1, 1949, not yet an- 
nounced, it is understood 
exchange will be authorized 
to extent of valid import 
license 

a few prod- Yes 


Under new regulations 
to be made effective July 
1, 1949, all imports from all 
countries will be subject to 
license. 


ucts 

No; import license carries 
right to foreign exchange, 

Yes; all exchange allocated 
by U.S. 8, R. State Bank 


agencies responsible for 


securing own permit upon receipt of import 
license, 
No; except forapproximately | Import license, when re- 


20 tariff items quired, authorizes foreign 
exchange 


Yes 


At present, most Chinese 
Under the foreign exchange and trade controls 


anneunced early in June 1949, for communist-controlled areas, both a special import 


license and foreign exchange deposit certificate are required for all permitted imports. 


§ The importer buys his dollar exchange on the basis of the daily free market rate. 


and West Africa, British 


Value 
Other animal and vegetable prod- 
ucts: 
Bones and hoofs, tendons, 
and hide fleshings_____-__- $200, 000 
Other merchandise__. es 200, 000 


Uruguay is to purchase from Japan cotton, 
silk, and rayon textiles, valued at $2,000,000, 
and other merchandise to a value of $3,000,- 
000. The Government of Uruguay is to de- 
determine the proportions and specifications 
of the textile yarns and fabrics to be im- 
ported; other merchandise is to be imported 
in accordance with the Uruguayan import 
regulations. Presumably, this means that 
preference will be given to necessities, such 
as machinery and industrial raw materials, 
and that the quantity of luxuries will be held 
toaminimum. Among the textile items, it is 
understood that Uruguay will be chiefly 
interested in woolen knitting yarns, natural 
silk fabrics, and printed cotton and rayon 
goods. 

The Commercial Plan is not a binding 
commitment. It is only a reasonable calcu- 
lation of the level and pattern of trade which 
may be developed as a consequence of the 
desire of both parties to raise trade to its 
highest practicable level. 

The arrangement does not provide for the 
maintenance of clearing accounts, with set- 
tling of balances between the two countries 
being effected at the end of specified periods. 
Instead, payments are to be made for each 
transaction at the time of its execution. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WALLBOARD FOR INSULATING AND COATING 
PURPOSES CLASSIFIED FOR DUTY 


By resolution published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of May 20, 1949, the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment has classified wallboard for insula- 
tion and for coating under customs tariff 
item No. 292 bis. (C), dutiable at 0.30 bolivar 
(1 bolivar—$0.30 U. S. currency at official 
rate) per gross kilogram. 


6 Since March 1949 Newfoundland has been a Province of Canada 
’ Importers must conclude a contract for purchase of exchange with the Bank of Para- 
guay before purchasing abroad 


CUSTOMS CLASSIFICATION OF COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, AND ZINC EXPANSION JOINTS 
The Venezuelan Government has issued a 


resolution, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
May 20, 1949, classifying copper, brass, and 


bronze strips to be used as expansion joints] 


in granite flooring under a new tariff item, 
No. 296J, dutiable at 0.10 bolivar per gross 
kilogram. 

Expansion joints of zinc are classified un- 
der a new tariff item, No. 313D, dutiable at 
0.10 bolivar per gross kilogram. 


CARDBOARD AND CARDBOARD BOXES CLASSI- 
FIED FOR IMPORT DUTY 


By a resolution published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of May 20, 1949, the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment placed cardboard under a new tariff 
item, No. 248 C, and fiixed the duty at 0.3§ 
bolivar per gross kilogram. Cardboard boxes 
have been placed under a new item, No. 251A, 


dutiable at $0.60 bolivar per gross kilogram.) 





Building on Kosi River Project To 
Begin Shortly, India Authorities Say 


Construction work on the first part of @ 
$270,000,000 project to bridle the wayward 
Kosi river in Bihar is to begin in about 4 
months, the India Information Service 
state. It will comprise the construction of 
barrage at Chatra, 45 miles inside Nepal, ang 
a network of canals to be completed in 
years. Estimated to cost nearly $9,000,000 
it will irrigate 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 acres 0 
land and generate about 100,000 kilowatts of 
electric power. 

The second part of the project, is the cone 
struction of a 750-foot dam, reportedly to 
be the highest in the world, which has 
reached an advanced stage of investigation, 
The United States Bureau of Reclamation 
has agreed to assist the India Government 
in carrying out a trial load analysis of thé 
dam with the help of models for whic 
facilities exist only in the United States 
A group of Indian engineers will work with 
U. S. officials on the project. 

Kosi is the third largest river in Ind 
formed by the confluence of the Sun, Kos 
Arun, and Mur rivers which rise from th 
mountains of Tibet and Nepal. 
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